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[This article and the six that follow are contributions to a discussion of Mr. 
H. Wickham Steed’s article on “A Proposal for an American Doctrine of World 
Peace,” which was published in CURRENT History for December, 1927. The con- 


tributors are distinguished in American public life. 
rejecting the suggestion of any new commitments by the United States. 


They are in agreement in 
This 


magazine, in conformity with its policy of rigid impartiality, prints the widely 
divergent points of view, but in so doing disclaims approval of some of the radical 
statements which are expressed.—Editor, CURRENT HISTORY.] 


just prior to the great contest of 1914 


[ ‘isst prior to the relations in Europe 
to 1918 were characterized by suspicion 


and distrust. Nations were maintaining 
military establishments which could hardly 
be reconciled with peaceful intentions. 
There were divers incitements to quarrel: 
National and dynastic ambitions, commer- 
cial rivalries, the desire of France for the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, a feeling in 
some quarters, stimulated by military lead- 
ers, that war was inevitable and the time 
was ripe. The recent war among the Bal- 
kan nations had left much bitterness, and 
their relations to other countries were a 
constant source of danger. Yet with all 
these provocatives, there was a very com- 
mon feeling that war on any large scale 
was impossible. Numerous threatening 
disputes had been settled by diplomacy. 
The highest interests of all countries mani- 
festly required an era of peace and in- 
dustrial development. Financiers and those 
engaged in commerce were more and more 
recognizing a world solidarity in their in- 
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terests and were all in constant dread of 
collisions between the nations. It was an- 
ticipated that war would be attended by 
destruction most terrible, due to modern im- 
plements of warfare. The financial burden 
of warfare seemed impossible to carry. Re- 
gard for the common welfare, common in- 
terest, philanthropic and humanitarian con- 
siderations, were all arrayed against con- 
flict. 

Nevertheless, the war came, and it would 
be an error to ascribe it solely to the mur- 
der of the heir apparent at Sarajevo, for 
immediately after that tragedy it did not 
seem likely that the nations would be in- 
volved in conflict. The dire results of that 
combat are still fresh in the minds of all. 
Is the situation today like that of yester- 
day? Are 1927 and 1928 to be interpreted 
by conditions in 1914? 

Immediately after the war there were in- 
fluences at work altogether unfavorable to 
an era of peace and an early reconcilia- 
tion of the combatants. The victors in- 
sisted on disarming the vanquished, on in- 
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flicting punishment and making further at- 
tack impossible by a limitation of the mili- 
tary and naval strength of the Central 
Powers. Old nations were dismembered 
and new ones were created; the boundaries 
of existing countries were enlarged or 
diminished, and large populations were 
placed under the domination of peoples for 
a long time unfriendly or hostile and, it 
was maintained in some instances, of in- 
ferior civilization. 

This aftermath of the war need occasion 
no surprise when we recall the atmosphere 
of Paris and Versailles, surcharged with 
recollections of the frightful experiences 
through which the victors had passed. 

What has been done since 1918? No one 
will deny that since the war there have 
been many things accomplished which make 
for peace, though the old animosities re- 
main and are in fact accentuated by recol- 
lections of the conflict and by discontent 
with the newly made map of Europe in the 
Treaty of Versailles. A League of Na- 
tions was created, the splendid conception 
of President Wilson, which it was hoped 
might secure peace in the future. The 
League has accomplished some very im- 
portant results in preventing war. It rec- 
ognizes the fact that interests are world- 
wide, and seeks to solve world problems 
by an all-inclusive organization. It is based 
upon the idea that controversies can be 
settled by meeting and taking counsel. It 
is, however, interwoven in its structure and 
activities with the Treaty of Versailles, of 
which it is a part. That treaty has caused 
widespread dissatisfaction. A World Court 
has been established, which, unfortunately, 
has not been accepted by the United States, 
but which has been functioning satisfac- 
torily and has rendered some twenty im- 
portant decisions and gives promise of in- 
creased confidence and usefulness. There 
is, indeed, a long list of what may be 
termed “triumphs of peace” since the war. 
There is a better feeling between Germany 
and France, a growing realization that bit- 
terness and hatred must cease, though the 
tension is still serious. We may note also 
the improved relations of European Powers 
with Turkey; the settlement of the contro- 
versy between Greece and Bulgaria; the 
admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations; the reduction of the period of con- 
script service in France; and, in a way 
the most important of all, the Locarno 
Treaties of October, 1925. These include 
a treaty between Germany, Belgium and 
France, with England and Italy as guar- 
antors, providing for the maintenance of 
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the territorial boundaries between Germany 
and Belgium and between Germany and 
France,* as fixed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; also for a demilitarized zone of 
fifty kilometers on the easterly side of the 
River Rhine. These three countries mu- 
tually undertake that they will in no case 
attack or invade each other, or resort to 
war, or take up arms, save for defensive 
purposes or under exceptional conditions 
set forth in the treaty. They undertake 
to settle by peaceful means all questions 
of every kind which may arise between 
them. In case of the violation of the cove- 
nants by either of the three, Great Britain 
and Italy will undertake to come to the 
help of the party against whom such a vio- 
lation or breach has been directed. 
Arbitration conventions were also en- 
tered into between Germany and Belgium, 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia respec- 
tively, providing that all disputes of every 
kind between them, which it might not be 
possible to settle by the normal methods of 
diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision 
either to an arbitral tribunal or to the 
Court of International Justice. A perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission is also pro- 
vided by these treaties. While there is a 
possibility of failure in operation, these 


treaties go very far—indeed, much beyond 
any similar treaties heretofore entered into 


between the countries named. Numerous 
arbitration treaties providing for the com- 
pulsory settlement of all controversies have 
been ratified or are now pending. One of 
the most comprehensive of these is that 
of Sept. 10, 1924, between Switzerland and 
Italy, which provides that if settlement can- 
not be reached by conciliation the contro- 
versy shall be referred to the World Court. 
Italy and Denmark have negotiated the 
largest number of these treaties. Not all 
advanced propositions have been accepted 
by the nations members of the League. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance, proposed 
by the Assembly in 1923, failed of adop- 
tion. The so-called Geneva Protocol of 
1924, while favored by the Labor Govern- 
ment of England, was rejected by its suc- 
cessor in 1924, the Conservative Govern- 
ment, for reasons which have been forcibly 
stated by Sir Austen Chamberlain, For- 
eign Minister. Germany has maintained 
the position that the Locarno agreements 
are sufficient assurance of safety for 
France, and there has been a demand for 
the evacuation of the Rhine region, but it 
is maintained by a considerable body of 
French opinion that the Locarno treaties 
are not sufficient 
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The Preliminary Conference for Disarm- 
ament has thus far failed to reach an 
agreement. The breakdown of the Naval 
Conference called by President Coolidge is 
still fresh in the public mind. The lesser 
nations at the recent meeting of the League 
Assembly strongly favored more aggressive 
action for peace and openly criticized the 
larger countries for their inertia or reluc- 
tance to engage in peace compacts. As a 
result, there was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the Assembly that every war for 
aggression is forbidden; that such wars 
are an international crime. There is a 
question, however, whether this amounts to 
more than a mere declaration. The situ- 
ation between Germany, on the one side, 
and France and Belgium on the other, has 
been somewhat disturbed by the declara- 
tion of President Hindenburg at Tannen- 
berg that Germany was in no way respon- 
sible for the beginning of the late war. 
If this statement, which seems to have been 
approved beforehand by the President’s 
Cabinet, is correct, it would destroy the 
claims of the Allies for reparations and 
cancel many of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The relations between Italy 
and France are by no means friendly. The 
alliance of the one with Albania and of the 
other with Yugoslavia has awakened the 
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most serious criticism. Domestic difficul- 
ties pertaining to the dynasty in Rumania 
threaten to exert a disturbing influence 
outside that country. 

The year 1927 has witnessed several trea- 
ties—indeed, they may be called alliances— 
which seemed to be dictated by a lack of 
confidence in the League of Nations or the 
peaceful intentions of nations which are 
members, and to look to the old time system 
of balance of power. 

It must be said that much of the old 
time antagonism which existed before the 
war is still alive in Europe, though all 
are impressed with the frightful dread of 
another war, which inevitably would be 
more deadly and destructive than the last, 
and might even destroy modern civilization 
itself. Harmony and cooperation are re- 
garded as essential for rehabilitation; also 
for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. In some quarters an idealistic as- 
piration manifests itself for a so-called 
“United States of Europe.” Moral and in- 
tellectual forces were never more active for 
better understanding. Thus it is not well 
to be discouraged by the outlook, for there - 
may be a deal of snarling and threats 
which the desire for peace and the good 
sense of the leading diplomats of Europe 
may cause to disappear. 

As regards our own country, interna- 
tional relations today are for the most part 
dominated by the same principles which 
have prevailed from the very beginning. 
Even before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Continental Congress, on recom- 
mendation of John Adams, approved a 
model form of treaty based upon the prin- 
ciple of avoiding entangling alliances with 
other countries. Neutrality was a funda- 
mental principle laid down by George 
Washington in his Administration. Prin- 
ciples were then enunciated by him which 
prominent writers on international law say 
have become established the world over. 
We have favored the universal use of in- 
ternational waterways, natural or artificial. 
Our own Secretary Hay favored the Open 
Door of access to China and equal oppor- 
tunity for the nationals of all countries in 
the Celestial Empire. Our country took 
the lead in the arbitral agreements of the 
modern world, beginning with the provi- 
sions in the Jay treaty with England of 
1794. We have not favored joining the 
League of Nations, though we have cooper- 
ated in many of its activities in the past 
and shall probably cooperate more in the 
future, because there is an opinion which 
has a very strong hold upon the people that 
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thereby we should become involved in quar- 
rels and difficulties in Europe, with which 
we have no immediate concern. There is 
a widespread conviction that what is de- 
sired of us by the countries which are loud- 
est in their demand that we join the 
League is not to obtain the membership 
of an impartial judge, but rather a par- 
tisan of their respective contentions. We 
have made our contributions to the cause 
of peace since the war, notably in the call- 
ing of the Naval Conference of 1921-22, 
which not merely caused a cessation in the 
race for the building of battleships, but 
sought to secure the territorial integrity 
and political independence of China, and 
framed a treaty for the settlement of fu- 
ture controversies among the nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific. We are happily at 
peace, and there is really no cloud upon 
the horizon for us. 

One of the subjects which will no doubt 
cause us perplexity in the future will be 
our relations with Latin America. With 
the peoples of all these countries we are 
naturally most friendly. At an early date 
we recognized their independence. They 
are our neighbors. Our trade and social 
relations with them are increasing at a 
rapid pace. Nevertheless, there are causes 
of friction. Those who belong to the Latin 
race have different ideals and conceptions; 
this in itself affects their feelings. They 
have the fear which weaker nations always 
have of a stronger, and thus it is possible 
to arouse suspicion by referring to the 
“North American Peril” or the “Colossus 
of the North.” It has been necessary, be- 
ginning with the establishment of indepen- 
dence in Cuba in 1898, to intervene in or- 
der to repress disorder and rescue countries 
from anarchy. We have responsibilities 
for the maintenance of order and a proper 
observance of international obligations 
which, in view of the Monroe Doctrine, we 
must fulfill as part of our duty to the 
rest of the world. There are also essen- 
tial rights which we must maintain. All 
this should be with a spirit of justice and 
with the feeling that a strong hand is not 
to be exerted on nations simply because 
they are weak or small, nor that they 
should be regarded as fields for exploita- 
tion under systems which deprive their own 
citizens of the proper enjoyment of the 
country which belongs to them. 

What is happening now at the close of 
the year in Europe? Most important events 
may occur in the time between the writing 
of this article and its publication. There 
are loud rumors of conflict between Po- 


land and Lithuania, in which Russia is in- 
volved. It does not seem possible that Po- 
land, the country which presented the reso- 
lution outlawing war at Geneva, can en. 
gage in aggression. The startling propo- 
sition has been made by the Soviet delega- 
tion at Geneva to disband all armies, de- 
stroy military material, and wipe out forti- 
fications. Those who have an element of 
cynicism will say this overture is a safe 
one, and to no country more safe than the 
one which propounds it. Such a plan is 
impossible at this time. The views of ex- 
treme pacifists and those who favor non- 
resistance are likely to be an injury rather 
than a benefit to the cause of peace. Prop- 
ositions which envisage the state of the 
world and are practicable are the only 
ones which can be helpful. 

I make reference to a resolution intro- 
duced by the writer in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, declaring it to be the policy 
of the United States to prohibit the ex. 
portation of arms, munitions and imple- 
ments of war to countries which have 
agreed to settle their difficulties amicably 
(as in the cases outlined above) but which 
nevertheless violate their pledge and resort 
to aggressive warfare. A policy of prohi- 
bition of such exports has been recognized 
by us as proper in countries of the New 
World, where domestic disorders occur, or 
those in which we have extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, as in China. By proclama- 
tion of the President, the shipment of arms 
to such countries has been and can be pro- 
hibited. The adoption of such a resolution 
is worthy of our own people, because we 
cannot afford to prefer the profit in arms 
and implements of destruction, with all at- 
tendant injuries, to a helpful contribution 
for the cause of peace. This assumes es- 
pecial importance, because in war belliger- 
ents must depend upon neutral countries 
as a source of supplies. Another resolu- 
tion has been introduced by Senator Cap- 
per, the aim of which is the renunciation 
of war, or, as it is more frequently ex- 
pressed, the “outlawry of war.” This is in 
part a response to the interview of M. 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, on 
the 6th of April last, suggesting such a 
treaty between France and the United 
States. Such a suggestion coming from 
the outstanding apostle of peace in Europe 
cannot be ignored, though it would not 
seem desirable to enter into a treaty with 
France alone. 

It is to be hoped that action will be 
taken upon both of these resolutions during 
the present session of Congress. This is 
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a crucial time, in which movements which 
make for better understanding and the 
avoidance of war must go forward or back- 
ward. It should be a matter of pride with 
the people of the United States to take 
the lead for a better order throughout the 
world. Our interests and our traditions 
alike dictate such a course. 

I cannot close more appropriately than 


by a quotation from a speech made by M. | 


Briand at the final banquet or conference 


of the Interparliamentary Union at Paris 
last September: 


It is time for us to understand that, for 
the civilized world, peace is not a luxury 
but a necessity; that the organization of 
peace is a pressing duty and an obliga- 
tion. To serve the cause of peace is more 
arduous than to serve that of war; it im- 
poses duties more ungrateful and tasks 
more obscure; it calls for gestures less glo- 
rious. * * * Difficult times may come, but 
we shall keep our souls up to the pitch of 
that will to peace which should be the 
constant thought of international society. 


THE BURTON AND CAPPER RESOLUTIONS 


The following is the text of the joint 
resolution introduced by Theodore H. Bur- 
ton in the House of Representatives on 
Dec. 5, 1927: 


To prohibit the exportation of arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war to certain 
foreign countries. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, That it is here- 
by declared to be the policy of the United 
States to prohibit the exportation of arms, 
munitions, or implements of war to any 
country which engages in aggressive war- 
fare against any other country in violation 
of a treaty, convention, or other agreement 
to resort to arbitration or other peaceful 
means for the settlement of international 
controversies. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that any country has violated any 
such treaty, convention, or agreement by 
engaging in aggressive warfare against any 
other country, and makes. proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful, until other- 
wise proclaimed by the President, or pro- 
vided by act of Congress, to export any 
arms, munitions, or implements of war 
from any place in the United States or 
any possession thereof to such country, or 
to any other country if the ultimate des- 
tination of such arms, munitions, or imple- 
ments of war is the country so violating 
any such treaty, convention, or agreement. 
Sec. 3. Whoever exports any arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war in violation of 
Section 2 of this resolution, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $100,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, or both. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to report any violation of Section 2 of 
this resolution to the United States District 
Attorney for the district wherein the viola- 
tion is alleged to have been committed. 


The resolution introduced by Senator 
Capper reads as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United 
States on Aug. 29, 1916, solemnly declared 
it to be ‘‘the policy of the United States to 


adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the 
a that war may be honorably avoided’’; 
nd, 


Whereas, Aristide Briand, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs of the French Republic, on 
April 6, 1927, publicly declared to the people 
of the United States that ‘‘France would be 
willing to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual engagement tending 
to outlaw war, to use an American expres- 
sion, as between these two countries,’’ and 
proposed that the two countries enter into 
an agreement providing for the ‘‘renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
policy’’; and, 

Whereas there has been strong expression 
of opinion from the people and the press of 
the United States in favor of suitable action | 
by our Government to give effect to the pro- 
posal of Monsieur Briand; and, 

Whereas the present arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and France provid- 
ing for the submission to arbitration of diffi- 
culties of a legal nature arising between 
them will terminate on Feb. 27, 1928; and, 

Whereas the United States, being desirous 
of securing peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and the general renunciation 
of war as an instrument of policy, should 
not be under obligation to furnish protection 
for such of its nationals as aid or abet the 
breach of similar agreements between other 
nations; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That it be declared to be the policy of the 
United States: 


I. By treaty with France and other like- 
minded nations formally to renounce war 
as an instrument of public policy and to 
adjust and settle its international disputes 
by mediation, arbitration and conciliation; 
and 

II. By formal declaration to accept the 
definition of aggressor nation as one 
which, having agreed to submit interna- 
tional differences to conciliation, arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement, begins hostili- 
ties without having done so; and 

III. By treaty with France and other 
like-minded nations to declare that the na- 
tionals of the contracting Governments 
should not be protected by their Govern- 
ments in giving aid and comfort to an 
aggressor nation; and, be it further 
Resolved, That the President be requested 

to enter into negotiations with France and 
other like-minded nations for the purpose of 
concluding treaties with such nations, in 
furtherance of the declared policy of the 
United States. 





America’s Aloofness From European 
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T is deeply to be regretted that it has 
| been found wellnigh if not quite im- 

possible to arrange a basis on which 
the United States may associate itself, while 
not a member thereof, with the League of 
Nations in some of its major activities for 
the peace of the world. 

A disposition has been manifested in some 
quarters querulously to criticise the Senate 
for qualifying the resolution of adherence 
to the protocol setting up the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, by Reserva- 
tion 5, giving to our Government the right 
to veto the submission to the Court by the 
Council of the League of a request for 
an advisory opinion on any question in 
which the United States has or claims an 
interest. 

That reservation represents simply an at- 
tempt to put this nation on a footing of 
substantial equality with every other having 
permanent representation on the Council, 
any one of which may, at will, veto such a 
request, a right which arises from the re- 
quirement of unanimity on any question 
before it save matters of mere procedure. 
If Great Britain, or France, or Italy finds 
that it will be in any wise embarrassed by 
any decision that may be made pursuant to 
a request from the Council, it may forestall 
an opinion by voting in that body against 
submitting the question. It would scarcely 
comport with the dignity of the United 
States to join in upholding the Court ex- 
cept upon a basis of equality with every 
other leading Power. It is easy to con- 
ceive of questions which the United States 
would not care to have submitted to the 
Court for determination, just as it is not 
difficult to frame inquiries which some 
other great nations would not care to have 
answered, Any of the other Great Powers 
may say nay—assuming unanimity to be 
required, never questioned until after the 
Senate acted—why should not the United 
States? 

It is argued that the work of the League 
might be hampered by the exercise of the 
right of our country arbitrarily to object to 
the submission of a question, but so it might 
be by an objection from any nation rep- 
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resented on the Council. Then it is argued 
that were the United States represented in 
that body, and conversant with the condi- 
tions prompting the inquiry, it might not 
object, where uninformed it would do so, 
but it is equally true that being apprised it 
might object where otherwise it would be 
silent. Out of excess of zeal for the League 
and for the Court, its greatest achievement, 
it has recently been advanced that on an 
objection being interposed by the United 
States on the ground that it claims an in- 
terest, the duty would devolve upon the 
Court to ascertain whether the objecting 
nation has or has not an interest, and to 
entertain or refuse to entertain the request 
accordingly. The contention is obviously 
untenable. The sole purpose of the reserva- 
tion was to give the United States a footing 
of equality with the other great nations 
with respect to requests for advisory opin- 
ions. No other nation would be subject to 
any such inquiry as to the reasons that 
impelled it to object to the submission of a 
request, if it did so object. It need not 
profess even a claim of interest. The rea- 
son of the thing is against such a construc- 
tion, the debates in the Senate were against 
it and the very language forbids it. It 
would perhaps be sound if the reservation 
accorded the right only in a case in which 
the United States has an interest. Doubt- 
less the Court would in that case be called 
upon to determine whether the assertion of 
an interest has merit. But if that would be 
the proper construction to be given to the 
reservation were the right to object ac- 
corded only when the United States has an 
interest, how can the same meaning be given 
to the document when it only claims an in- 
terest? Obviously, the same construction 
cannot be given to the language as that 
to be attributed to it were the words “or 
claims” absent. 

The difficulty arises from the rather 
hopeless attempt to accommodate the ma- 
chinery devised on the expectation that all 
Powers would become members of the 
League to the situation presented by the 
failure of the United States and Russia to 
join. 





AMERICA’S ALOOFNESS FROM EUROPEAN POLITICS 


A serious embarrassment which the 
League encounters or may encounter in the 
excellent work it is performing, arising out 
of the same condition, is emphasized in an 
article in December CURRENT History by 
the eminent publicist, Wickham Steed, 
editor of the London Review of Reviews. 
Somewhat timidly, as befits a foreigner ad- 
dressing an American audience, he ventures 
to solicit the cooperation of the United 
States, should the League determine upon 
bringing economic pressure to bear upon a 
nation bent upon war, or possibly the in- 
terruption of its commerce by the navies 
of the other League members, and in that 
connection refers to the action taken to re- 
strain Greece when she invaded, or indi- 
cated a purpose to invade, Bulgaria. 

If, with intent to avert a bloody war, the 
League should direct or recommend an eco- 
nomic boycott against an offending nation, 
pursuant to Article 16 of the Covenant or 
some other provision thereof, the only result 
of which would be to transfer the trade 
with such nation or a large part of it, from 
the countries joining in the boycott, to the 
United States, declining to participate in it, 
the inutility of the plan of the League for 
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enforcing peace by economic pressure would 
be painfully demonstrated. Indeed the boy- 
cott never would be instituted against any 
Power of consequence except upon an un- 
derstanding that our Government should 
join in the embargo. Unless the coopera- 
tion of the United States to make them ef- 
fective can be assured, the provisions of the 
Covenant looking to the restraint of a war- 
mad nation by isolating it commercially are 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

It is not to be expected that any of the 
members of the League would enter into or 
enforce an agreement not to trade with a 
belligerent, because it is such, while the 
United States is at liberty to enrich itself 
by carrying on commerce with the recal- 
citrant nation, unrestrained by any compact 
or similar obligation. On the other hand, it 
is too much to expect of the United States 
that it will join in a boycott ordered or pro- 
posed by the Council of the League, in 
whose deliberations it has no part and ‘in 
whose determinations it has no voice, that 
it will surrender its judgment to the wisdom 
or justification for such a drastic course of 
an alien organization, however deserving it 
may be of respect. 

Whatever doubt may arise or be sug- 
gested as to the rule of unanimity, hereto- 
fore referred to, it will perhaps be con- 
tended by no one that it is not applicable 
to a question of boycott or no boycott. 
Consequently any nation represented on the 
Council, except, of course, it be the one 
aimed at, or possibly the opposing bel- 
ligerent, may interpose a veto to a proposal 
to resort to coercive measures against an- 
other, but the United States, without rep- 
resentation in the Council, could neither 
participate in the discussion nor interpose 
an effective protest. 

There would, as stated, be no boycott un- 
less this country participated, and that re- 
course being resolved upon by the Council 
conditioned upon the participation of the 
United States, our Government might be 
persuaded or otherwise moved to join. But 
the process of getting it to join in a spe- 
cific boycott is tedious, fatally tedious in an 
emergency, congressional action interdicting 
trade being essential, unless authority were 
delegated to the President to proclaim an 
embargo under conditions specified in the 
act, such as a determination by the League 
to resort to the coercive provisions of the 
Covenant. I venture to assert that it would 
be less difficult to persuade the country to 
join the League than to vest in the Execu- 
tive any such authority. The existing con- 
ditions would be in no wise improved ex- 
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cept by a treaty obligating the United States 
to join in a boycott resolved upon by the 
Council or by legislation such as that sug- 
gested, placing discretionary power in the 
hands of the President to proclaim a sus- 
pension of commercial relations with the 
offending nation. 

If confidence in the rectitude and un- 
tarnished purposes of the Council were un- 
bounded, no such course on the part of the 
United States could be looked for. Without 
regard to the sentiment in this country or 
elsewhere, the proposal can not be enter- 
tained by this or any other self-respecting 
nation. But it is no secret that no such 
unmeasured trust in the Council generally 
obtains in the United States. The idea has 
by no means been dissipated that the League 
is an agency set up by the victors to assure 
to them the spoils of the war, through 


which the Powers represented on the Coun-- 


cil seek to impose their will upon the world. 
Moreover, the view persists that Europe 
should be left to settle the sanguinary quar- 
rels which unfortunately centuries of strife 
among her people render likely and that 
any interference on our part would, in all 
probability, embroil us and lead to a demand 
for further sacrifices of American lives on 
her war-torn fields. Others insist that the 
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best assurance against such a calamity is 
the active participation of the United States 
in the efforts of the League to compose the 
differences leading to armed conflict and to 
suppress any bellicose nation about to re- 
sort to arms. But it is quite likely that few 
of those so friendly to the League will care 
to commit their Government to participation 
in any boycott authorized by the Council, 
or to empower the President to determine 
for the country the superlatively grave 
question of participation in such. 

It is quite likely that what Mr. Steed 
would have said, had he spoken more 
plainly, is that Great Britain desires at all 
hazards to avoid a war with the United 
States or a controversy that might lead to 
war; that in the event of coercive measures 
being ordered by the League the English 
Navy would be expected to get into action, 
and that its operations, in the absence of 
any understanding or agreement such as 
that above canvassed, would precipitate in 
all probability such a conflict as it wishes 
to avoid. He, accordingly, desires such an 
agreement or understanding, or the an- 
nouncement of a policy such as Ambassador 
Page stood for prior to our entrance into 
the World War. For reasons above set 
forth he is on a hopeless quest. 


America’s Position When an “Agressive 


Nation” Wages War 


By IRVINE L. LENROOT 


FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


by Congress, in form of a Joint Resolu- 

tion approved by the President, declar- 
ing that whenever the United States shall 
determine that a nation has engaged in war 
without just cause it will give its moral 
support to any nation, or group of nations, 
which may take action for the purpose of 
compelling the offending nation to desist 
from continuing such war. 

I should be opposed to permitting the 
League of Nations to determine the ques- 
tion of who was the aggressor nation, and 
I should also be opposed to the United 
States assuming any obligation itself to de- 
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termine that question. In many cases this 
is very difficult of determination, and to 
accept a determination by the League of 
Nations or assume an obligation to deter- 
mine it for ourselves might lead us into 
endless trouble. I do believe, however, that 
in a clear case of aggression, the United 
States could be relied upon to determine the 
fact, and when such fact is determined, I 
think the United States should waive its 
rights under existing international law with 
regard to trading with the aggressor, and 
so forth, and thus give its moral support 
to any other nation or group of nations 
seeking to put an end to an unjust war. 





The Problem of Determinin3, the 
“Aderessor Nation” 


By FRANK B. WILLIS 
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United States to join the League of 

Nations was deliberate, well considered 
and fortunate. I think it would have been 
a vast mistake for our country to have 
entangled itself in the broils of Europe and 
surrendered its independence, as it would 
necessarily have done if it had entered the 
League of Nations. 

As we get opportunity to view this situ- 
ation in fuller perspective, it is my judg- 
ment that future generations will feel un- 
der an increasing debt of gratitude to those 
who led in the forming of public sentiment 
which defeated ratification of the League 
of Nations Covenant. If this Covenant 
were submitted to the country again, it 
would, in my judgment, be as overwhelm- 
ingly defeated as it was before. 

The United States went as far as it is 
inclined to go, or as it ought to go, in pro- 
posing adherence to the World Court with 
certain reservations. The fact that the 
nations of Europe have either not accepted 
or have directly rejected these reservations 
shows the necessity for the reservations. 
This is particularly true of the reservation 
which provides in substance that advisory 
opinions shall not be rendered by the Court 
in any case in which the United States 
has or claims an interest, except with the 
approval of the United States. The fact 
that this reservation has been vigorously 
objected to by various European publicists 
is, in my judgment, recognition of the fact 
that those responsible for the reservation 
acted wisely in insisting upon it. 

No advantage would be gained by rais- 
ing this question again in the forthcoming 
Session of Congress. The Senate has gone 
as far as it will go at present, and as far 
as it ought to go in this matter. A pro- 
posal to modify or abandon the reserva- 
tions already made would not receive a 
dozen votes in the Senate. 

There would also be several difficulties 
encountered in securing the adoption of 
and in the operation of a doctrine equal in 
explicitness to the Monroe Doctrine, to the 
effect that in case members of the League 
of Nations should have to take joint action 


[" my judgment the refusal of the 


against an aggressor nation which is a 
member of the League, in that case, the 
United States would maintain absolute neu- 
trality and would take no advantage of the 
state of war arising therefrom. 

In the first place: What is an aggressor 
nation? How is it to be determined which 
is the aggressor? It is a matter of com- 
mon information that even now a contro- 
versy is going on in an effort to fix re- 
sponsibility for the World War. It is 
hotly argued on the one hand that this war 
was brought upon civilization by certain 
actions on the part of the German Empire, 
and it is as vigorously contended on the 
other side that certain secret understand- 
ings between Russia and France were re- 
sponsible. In other words, each side claims 
that the other was in effect the aggressor. 

It will not do to announce policies and 
make treaties giving the rights of respon- 
sibility with respect to aggressor nations 
without having an understanding how it is 
to be determined which nation is the ag- 
gressor. 

Secondly: The statement of the proposed 
policy indicates that the League of Nations 
is to be vested with authority to determine 
which nation is the aggressor nation, and 
that the United States is to be bound by 
such determination. — 

In my judgment, it would be unwise for 
our Government to put itself in such a posi- 
tion. The United States is as well qualified 
as any other nation, or as any group of 
nations is, to determine from its own in- 
vestigation of the facts which nation is 
the aggressor. On what theory shall it 
be contended that our Government is not 
to have an opinion of its own, but is to 
await determination of some foreign tri- 
bunal as to which is the aggressor nation? 

It seems to me that no advantage for 
the cause of peace could be obtained by the 
adoption of such an embarrassing policy. 
The American people are as well qualified 
to pass upon the facts and determine what 
nation is the aggressor as any other people 
or as any foreign tribunal. 

In the third place: We can afford to 
trust future American citizens to maintain 
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neutrality. The maintenance of neutrality 
has been one of the fundamental ideas of 
American foreign policy. Washington’s 
policy of neutrality and the Monroe Doc- 
trine may well be looked upon as the cor- 
nerstones of American foreign policy. Our 
people and our Government have not made 
serious mistakes thus far in the applica- 
tion of this neutrality policy. We have a 
right to expect that future Americans will 
be as insistent upon the maintenance of 
neutrality and the furtherance of the cause 
of peace as we are. 

Why endeavor to mortgage the future? 
Why enter into an agreement which might 
place our country in a most distressing and 
embarrassing position? 

If it shall be said that we should enter 
into this agreement, understanding, of 
course, that when the time comes, if our 
people feel that the League of Nations has 
made a mistake in determining who the 
aggressor is, they may reverse that de- 
cision, then why enter into the agree- 
ment? We ought not to enter into any 
such agreement, unless we expect explicitly 
and definitely to follow it. 

The agreement in the form in which Mr. 
Steed outlines it would, in my judgment, 


take away from our own people, and our 
own Government, the right to pass upon an 
exceedingly important question, and turn 
that right over to the League of Nations, 
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of which we are not a member, and in 
which we are not and do not desire to be 
represented. 

In short, it seems to me that peace in the 
world can be promoted, not by the fashion- 
ing of complicated pieces of machinery, but 
rather by development among peoples of 
the ideas of peace. The teaching of the 
Nazarene will do more to bring permanent 
peace in the world than all the Leagues and 
Treaties and World Courts can possibly do. 
World peace is a condition dependent upon 
a state of mind of peoples, not upon com- 
plicated machinery which is as likely to 
produce dissatisfaction and conflict as to 
prevent it. 

It is my humble judgment, therefore, 
that the proposed doctrine in the form in 
which Mr. Steed states it would not be 
promotive of peace, and ought, therefore, 
not to be entered into by our Government 
at this time. 

It may properly be added that the pro- 
posal recently announced by Hon. Theodore 
Burton of Ohio is not open to some of 
the objections indicated above. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s plan would, in my judgment, go very 
much further in the advancement of world 
peace than the doctrine which would make 
the League of Nations the final authority 
in determining which is an aggressor na- 
tion and what our relationship thereto 
should be. 
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to join with others in expressing an 

opinion regarding a subject which has 
for many years preoccupied my attention, 
the duty of the United States in relation 
to the abolition of war. 

I assume that in the whole realm of moral 
and legal relations there can be no intelli- 
gent discussion of “duties” except as these 
are regarded as the obverse aspect of 
“rights.” Whatever duty there is to abol- 
ish war is founded upon the right to enjoy 
peace as the normal condition of civilized 
existence. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
subject divides itself into two questions: 

I. By what means is international peace 
to be established and perpetuated? and 

II. What is the duty of the United States 
of America in promoting this result? 

In attempting to answer the first of these 
two questions we shall do well to remember 


J io iain with pleasure an invitation 


that we are dealing with existing conditions 
of a world-wide character, over which no 


single nation has complete control. What- 
ever is done to promote peace, and thereby 
to abolish war, must be done in cooperation 
with other nations possessing the same 
rights and having the same duties in pro- 
portion to their powers of action. 

We shall then make no progress toward 
a final answer to these questions by setting 
up mere verbal formulae as rules of action. 
International peace, like community peace, 
depends. upon common consent. To what 
rules of action is it reasonable to suppose 
the nations, especially the great and pow- 
erful nations, will agree to assent, with a 
probability of conforming their conduct to 
them? Until that is clearly determined all 
is uncertain and all expedients recommended 
as tending to abolish war which do not take 
this into account are not only illusory but 
obstructive, because they lead only to dis- 
appointment and discouragement. 

The problem before us is not to show that 
war is unreasonable, wasteful, cruel and in- 
cidentally unjust to the innocent, however 
right the cause for which it is waged may 
be. The question is how to end war; or at 
least how to end the evil in it. 


There probably exists in every civilized 
country a general desire to end war. What 
is necessary, then, for the abolition of 
war is an effective organization of peace, 
just as what is necessary for success in war 
is the organization of armed force. 

At this point we arrive at the divergence 
of ways by which the effective movement 
for peace has been derouted and frustrated. 
Let ais examine separately some of these 
futilities. 

Disarmament—If there were no armies 
or navies, we are told, there could be no 
war. The means of carrying it on would 
not exist. Therefore let the world disarm. 
We should ourselves begin and s. the glori- 
ous example by abolishing the army, the 
navy and the munition factories. 

It is worthy of note that the citizens who 
urge this course upon the Government do 
not habitually leave their doors unlocked 
or as a rule demand the dismissal of the 
police. If the country were actually in- 
vaded it is probable that they would be the 
first to protest that they were left without 
protection. 

There appears to be no historic instance 
where disarmament has been sincerely and 
completely practiced. There is much talk 
about it, much aspiration for it, and it has 
often been promised, but the promise has 
never been performed. The absence of a 
naval force on the Great Lakes between the 
United States and Canada is often referred 
to as an example of complete voluntary dis- 
armament; but we hardly need to be re- 
minded that this mark of mutual confi- 
dence, exhibited at a time when a desire 
for armament might of itself have caused 
strife, has not diminished Great Britain’s 
determination +> maintain the most pow- 
erful navy in existence or the unwillingness 
of the United States submit to an abso- 
lute control of the seas by a single nation, 
however friendly it may be supposed to be. 

Real disarmament has never been seri- 
ously contemplated by any nation, and it 
exists only where it has been imposed by 
superior force. Where the limitation of 
armament has occurred by mutual agree- 
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ment, suspicion has always existed and has 
sometimes been expressed, that good faith 
is wanting, thus engendering a new cause 
of enmity. From the first Hague Confer- 
ence to the last Naval Conference, propo- 
sals for disarmament have never failed to 
excite friction. 

While wholiy ineffective as a device for 
ending war, disarmament has held a leading 
place in the political market. Its alleged 
economy has made the policy of limitation 
a political asset to administrations that 
have endorsed it, but at the cost of an ac- 
tual loss of hundreds of millions in wasted 
materials, with no practical change in re- 
gard to the ending of war. It should be held 
as an axiom that weakness is no guarantee 
of peace, for it is only the strong who can 
negotiate with the strong. e 

Overarmament—On the other hand, the 
contention has been made that security lies 
in a nation being the strongest possible. 
Equally fallacious and inept is this belief 
that security is gained by the creation of 
excessive armed force. There can be no 
doubt that rivalry in overarming was a 
principal cause of he Great War. No in- 
telligent observer failed to realize that a 
crisis was predestined by this policy. To 
avert it, or at least to postpone it, appeal 
was made to the Balance of ower, thus 
involving in the disaster virtually the whole 
of Europe; for the more ponderous the 
parts and the more delicate the balance the 
greater became the instability of this 
mechanism. As truly as weakness is an 
invitation to assault, the excessive strength 
of an ambitious nation is an invitation to 
combine against it, and it becomes a menace 
to the peace of all. 

Compulsory Arbitration—Fcr a time the 
largest hopes for peace centred around the 
idea of compulsory arbitration—softened 
sometimes by calling it “obligatory arbitra- 
tion”—but arbitration of some kind, it was 
thought, there must be. 

The United State was pre-eminent in ad- 
vocating this method of ending war. It 
was an appeal from force to reason. Un- 
fortunately, it was also an appeal to un- 
certainty. There had been excellent exam- 
ples of the application of the method of 
arbitration, but as a system its very name 
aroused distrust. Whose arbitriwm was to 
prevail? Should we entrust the justice of 
our cause to the untried competency of 
strangers, sometimes strangers with quite 
different national interests? And so a com- 
promise was effected by naming our judge, 
and the opponent naming his judge, in order 
that these two should have a chance to con- 
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vince a third judge supposed to be neutral. 

Better, far Letter than war, no doubt, 
would be voluntary arbitration, for though 
there might be injustice in the decision, 
there would at least ke no conspicuous cru- 
elty. The judgment rendered would perhaps 
require the payment of a money indemnity; 
and, whatever it was, it could be paid as 
the price of peace. Still, this was but a 
little in advance of what could be accom- 
plished by skillful diplomacy. It was not, 
strictly speaking, a process of justice but 
a compromise. It left something lacking, 
to which we shall return, but it was the 
best we were able for a long time to look 
forward to. 

War and Peace by Plebiscite—Every new 
war made the warlike way of settling dif- 
ferences seem more stupid than it had ever 
seemed before. During and after the Great 
War of 1914-1918 the popular revulsion be- 
came very great. “Let it be the war to end 
war,” was the cry. To many it looked as if 
the people would never permit another war. 

A distinguished diplomatist upon a dis- 
tinguished occasion has said in substance, 
“Let the people decide.” No war without 
a popular vote in favor of it! 

The proposal sounds well, but it is wise 
to consider the consequences of adopting it. 
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It is the boldest assertion of the rights of 
direct government ever yet proposed. It is 
an open condemnation of representative 
government. It is in effect a repudiation 
of all organized government. Shall we en- 
trust these momentous decisions to the ma- 
jority of the voters and refuse them the 
power to make disposition by the same 
methods of such trifling matters as the dis- 
tribution of property? Are all peoples 
equally qualified for these sweeping de- 
cisions? Does any list of voters embrace 
the wisdom, the sense of justice, the com- 
prehension of causes and consequences, to 
decide rightly such questions? Is it well, in 
acrisis, to divide the population into groups 
of debaters, to arrest business to study a 
complex subject, to open the country to 
foreign propaganda, to revive and bring 
into antagonism latent ancestral race mem- 
ories in our own population and array them 
in opposition, while justice waits, while inno- 
cence suffers, while the guilty escape? Is 
this the best w y to end war? 

The Ouclawry of War—“No,” answers a 
large group of citizens. “We are not satis- 
fied with leaving the question of war and 
peace to casual decisions. We want no war. 
All war is wrong. It is a crime, or should 
be made one by public act. We ask our 
Government to outlaw war.” 

Just what is it that these good people 
really want? Are they demanding that 
Governments, particularly our Government, 
should totally abandon, now and forever, 
every appeal to armed force? If not, what 
do they mean by “outlawing war’? Is it 
simply to declare war a “crime”; and, if the 
crime is committec, to let it go unpunished? 
Is that the way civilization treats outlaws? 
If there is no punishment, who cares 
whether he is or is not an “outlaw,” so long 
as he gets what he wants, and the “public 
act” that “outlaws” his conduct really pro- 
tects him by prohibiting any appeal to 
armed force? 

Putting a ban on war is doing the very 
opposite of what has always been under- 
stood by “outlawry.” An “outlaw” is de- 
fined as “one excluded from the benefit, aid 
or protection of the law.” How can such 
a procedure be applied to “war” in general? 
Is not the proposal “to outlaw war” an ex- 
ample of the loose thinking which has so 
often confused the minds of the people on 
this subject? You might “outlaw” a nation 
for an act of war, but what would that 
imply? 

The Enforcement of Peace—Far more 
Sensible than this was the pre-war concep- 
tion of a “League to Enforce Peace,” which 
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historically was the inspiration of the chief 
characteristic of the League of Nations 
Covenant. 

It stands to reason that in a civilized so- 
ciety something must be enforced, other- 
wise we relapse into primitive anarchy. The 
whole history of civilization is a history of 
enforcements. Civilization has been created 
by the application of force to accomplish 
certain social ends. 

We cannot then eliminate the appeal to 
force. A certain force must exist; it must 
be open to appeal, and when appealed to it 
must ect. 

Put to what er must it act? 
or for justice? Sometimes, no doubt, for 
peace. Life cannot be normally conducted 
without peace. But is peace the supreme 
end? There may be a violation of peace to 
end oppression, to destroy tyranny, to vin- 
dicate rights deni - and withheld by arbi- 
trary power. Without the right of appeal 
to force more than half the world would 
be the slaves of less than half. 

The enforcement cf peace is then only a 
half way and a secondary ideal. The pri- 
mary object of social organization and com- 
mon action is justice. What is more im- 
portant is that a combination to enforce 
peace is not necessarily a combination to 
enforce justice. It may wholly ignore jus- 
tice in the interest of peace; and it can 
never end war, bécause preponderant 
power, uncontrolled by law, is the very life- 
blood of injustice and oppression. 

Will such a combination of power be con- 
trolled by law? Will the Great Powers sep- 
arately, as moral and legal entities, put 
themselves on a juridical level with the 
Small Powers? Will any combination of 
Great Powers submit its conduct, as a com- 
bination, to a reign of law? Until it will 
do so, it cannot claim to have consecrated 
itself to justice, but only to the preservation 
of its own interests. 

Humanizing War—I shall name but one 
n.ore * what I call mistaken paths toward 
peace, the humanizing of war. That was 
the special task, in connection with arbitra- 
tion, of the First and Second Hague Con- 
ferences. In those gatherings of the Society 
of States, the only universal congresses of 
nations ever convened, began the process of 
formally legalizing international relations. 
The old laws, if they may be called “laws,” 
were seen to be inadequate. They should 
therefore be revised and supplemented. As 
there was for the moment no available 
method of abolishing war other than by 
empty decree, the task felt to be uppermost 
was to humanize war, to render it less cruel, 
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more considerate of human feelings, possi- 
bly more just in its motives. Elaborate 
codes were formulated regarding the con- 
duct of war on land and sea. Still further 
amelioration was in contemplation. At the 
Second Conference it was seen that some- 
thing far more searching was necessary 
than rules for war. Law without a court 
to interpret and declare it was a dead letter. 
A court without a law to declare was a 
danger. Steps in advance were taken, some 
very decided steps, but they must be passed 
over here. A period of reflection and read- 
justment was hoped for, and there was a 
strong belief that a third law-proposing 
conference would go beyond the mere hu- 
manizing of war, would place new restric- 
tions on war itself, and through continuous 
public discussion would, eventually, push 
into the background the laws of war and 
bring into the foreground the laws of peace, 
as in a thousand other matters error has 
been overcome by the growth of understand- 
ing. On the eve of the third ttenipt to 
accomplish such world legislation the Great 
War rendered thoughts of peace impossible, 
except as it might be accomplished by acts 
of war, and the world has since been living 
in the memory of its griefs, its losses and 
the horrors aad enormities of war. 

I come, then, with a sense of satisfaction 
to the present moment of opportunity and 
to the duty it presents before the American 
Government and people. 

It is idle to think of the Government and 
the people ever accomplishing anything 
apart from each other. The people have 
created their Government by a Constitution 
not easily changed. The Government can- 
not and will not act without the assurance 
that the people will approve and support its 
action. 

The Constitution provides for war and 
creates in the Congress a power to declare 
it upon a proper occasion, and nothing short 
of a revolution can enforce the surrender 
or abdication of this legislative right. Prop- 
ositions looking toward such en abdication 
are deceptive and obstructive to any for- 
ward movement in the direction of peace. 
No Government can renounce, of its own 
will, a public trust designed for the pro- 
tection of the people. It borders upon in- 
sanity for any one to believe that the Gov- 
ernment as a whole, or any part of it, will 
seriously renounce its right, or abjure its 
duty, to make appeal to armed force when- 
ever that appeal is necessary to the safety 
of the nation or the protection of the clear 
rights of its citizens; and no professional 
advocates of indirect government, under 
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whatever guise, will ever succeed in con- 
vincing the American people that such an 
appeal to armed force may not some time 
be a solemn duty. 

And this in no way absolves the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any other 
Government, from the duty of taking action 
relative to the abolition of war. The ques- 
tion is, That should that action be? Clearly, 
it should not be any form of action which 
would transfer the control of American pol- 
icy to any foreign body or to the vicissitudes 
of other Governments. It should have as 
its basis American honor, American com- 
petency of performance and American ex- 
emption from obligations in which other na- 
tions do not share. 

I have ventured to advance the opinion 
that \vhat is needed for the abolition of war 
is the organization of peace, but there can 
be no effective orranization of peace which 
is not primarily an organization of justice. 

How, then, may international justice be 
effectively exganized? 

This is our problem. I do not at this 
time propose a complete solution. It is far 
better that many minds should work to- 
gether in framing a policy. 

A very important matter is the ground 
plan upon which we are to build. I find 
that there are in the world two distinct tra- 
ditions regarding this ground plan. The 
contrast between these traditions explains 
many things. Neither the one nor the other 
has completely prevailed in the course of 
international development, but it is notable 
that the older of the two traditions is grad- 
ually giving way to the newer tradition in 
the thoughts of civilized peoples. 

It would not be strictly just, and it would 
probably give offense, if I should refer to 
the older ground plan as the “European 
Tradition.” It is better, perhaps, to call it 
the “Imperial Tradition.” The newer 
ground plan for the organization of the 
world I have no hesitation in naming the 
“American Tradition,” not because it is 
universally respected and accepted in Amer- 
ica, but because it was in America that it 
was first put in operation and has there 
received its highest development. 

Believing, as I do, that the abolition of 
war is dependent upon the adoption of a 
ground plan for the further advance of civ- 
ilization, I conclude this paper by simply 
stating these two traditions. 

THE IMPERIAL THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION TRADITION 
1. Human rights are 1. There are inher- 


created by superior ent in the nature of 
power and heredity. every human being 
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2. The purpose of 
Civil Government is 
to impose the author- 
ity of the sovereign. 
3. The right to rule 
a given territory be- 
longs to those who 
have conquered its 
population. 


4. Civil Government 
extends its authority 
to all the relations of 
life, including per- 
sonal beliefs. 


5. The sovereignty 


of monarchs and he-. 


reditary Parliaments 
is absolute and above 
all law. 


6. Human society is 
a divinely ordained 
hierarchy of classes 
transmitted by nat- 
ural descent. 


7. The word Consti- 
tution is a name for 
the actual political 
status of a Civil 
State, whatever it 
may be. 


8. Sovereign Nations 
are a law unto them: 
selves and their con- 
duct should be actu- 
ated solely by their 
interests. 

9. International or- 
ganizations are asso- 
ciations of Sovereign 
Powers for the exer- 
cise of authority in 
the interest of peace. 


10. The Society ot 
States is a hierarchy 
of Powers in which 
the greater should 
control the action of 
the lesser. 


rights which should 
be respected and pro- 
tected. 


2. The purpose of 
Civil Government is 
the protection of hu- 
man rights. 


3. The right to rule 

a given territory be- 
longs to its inhabi- 
tants, if they are ca- 
pable of maintaining 
a responsible govern- 
ment. 


4. There are human 

interests, such as re- 
ligious associations 
and beliefs, over 
which Civil Govern- 
ment should not as- 
sert control. 


5. Sovereignty in- 
heres in the people as 
a whole and forbids 
absolute domination 
by a part, even by a 
majority. 

6. Human society is 
an aggregate of hu- 
man individuals pos- 
sessing equal funda- 
mental claims to the 
results of their legit- 
imate endeavors. 


7. A Constitution is 
a frame of Govern- 
ment freely ordained 
by a people for the 
protection of the 
rights of all. 


8. Sovereign Nations 
are groups of human 
beings subject to con- 
trol by the principles 
which govern other 
human relations. 

9. International or- 
ganizations are asso- 
ciations of Govern- 
ments for the regula- 
tion of international 
conduct by just rules 
of action. 

10. The Society of 
States is the total as- 
gregate of juridically 
equal, responsible 
Governments, irre- 
svective of size or 
power. 


It should be perfectly clear to a reflect- 
ing mind what would be the result of car- 
rying into practice the Imperial Tradition, 
and what would be the result of pursuing 


the American Tradition. If space were at 
my command, I should take pleasure in 
proposing a form ef international organi- 
zation which would result from a logical 
application of the American Tradition. 
That performance is not included in the 
invitation to which I am now responding; 
and, as I have elsewhere outlined that 
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organization, I confine myself to the ques- 
tion, “What is the duty of America with 
relation to the abolition of war?” 

My answer is, Follow the American Tra- 
dition to its logical consequences. 

The first logical consequence of the 
American Tradition is the substitution of 
Law for Force in international relations, 
as it has been substituted in the relations 
between the States of the Union by mutual 
agreement. 

There are, however, two distinct methods 
of legislation. One I am tempted to call 
theocratic, because it first creates a dogma 
and then declares it universally obligatory.., 
Civilization has received no profit from 
this procedure. It has succeeded in divid- 
ing the world into political and religious 
sects, but it is incapable of uniting them 
in a common faith. 

The other method I would call democratic 
for want of a better name. It proceeds by 
openly and freely considering a common 
interest, and aims by agreement to secure 
it. Its prototype is the town meeting, in 
which the needs of the community are con- 
sidered and rules of common action are 
adopted. Its ultimate flower is a free inter- 
national conference, where, without any 
form of compulsion, one after another the 
common interests may be examined and 
mutual pledges of cooperation may be 
made. 

Unlike leagues and alliances based on a 
hierarchy of powers, the aim of such con- 
ferences should be juridical rather than 
political. The objection felt against them 
is that they would prove to be effective 
tests of the sincerity of professed national 
purposes. But it is precisely this test which 
is necessary to any real advance toward 
the abolition of war. 

As it is, the peoples are betrayed by the 
equivocation of their Governments, which 
speak for peace and act for power. Noth- 
ing can change this situation but a series 
of public tests of national sincerity with 
regard to questions of peace and war. If 
the peoples of the earth really want war, 
they will have it; and no “outlawry” will 
prevent it. If in general they do not want 
war, the secret of peace lies far less in a 
combination of armed forces than in the 
power of each people to restrain its own 
Government from yielding to the seductions 
of power; and there is no way of doing 
this so effectively as pledging the honor 
of the nations to frame, respect and obey 
just rules of action,—a system of laws not 
left tothe whims of judges but prescribed 
for them by previous agreement. 
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ICKHAM STEED, the brilliant 
W journalist-statesman trained in the 

unexcelled school of the London 
Times, is entitled to great respect. A pro- 
posal concerning international peace ema- 
nating from so practical an idealist deserves 
special consideration, particularly when 
urged with such sincere and persuasive 
eloquence. 

What is the Steed plan? As set forth in 
Mr. Steed’s article in CURRENT History for 
December last, it is that the United States 
should declare its abhorrence of “aggres- 
sive war and that it will never weaken the 
hands of other nations which may bind 
themselves together for the purpose of de- 
terring an aggressor or of compelling him 
to desist from aggression.” In the light 
of Steed’s explanation and argument his 
proposal amounts virtually to this: the 
United States shall concede to Great Brit- 
ain a free hand toward neutral rights in 
any future war in which she may be en- 
gaged. His process of reasoning is, briefly, 
first: that Great Britain by its obligations 
under the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions is committed to wage war against 
any so-called “aggressor nation”; and, sec- 
ondly, “that without the moral support of 
the United States there can be no certainty 
of world peace.” 

This latter argument must be considered 
as merely a general assertion. “World 
peace” is itself a loose phrase meaning 
very much or very little. If it implies 
that all international disputes of whatever 
sort, whether in the Balkans, in Central 
Europe, among the Baltic States, or in 
South America, menace the peace of the 
world, it would seem utterly untrue and 
unwarranted. Such controversies are by 
nature local, with an increasing tendency 
to remain circumscribed. The Great Pow- 
ers are plainly determined to do their ut- 
most to avoid another world war of the 
dimensions of the last, or of the Napoleonic 
variety. Only the blackest pessimism and 
most hysterical apprehensions can conjure 
up such fantastic prophecies of dangers to 
“world peace.” So far as the people of the 
United States are concerned, it would seem 


perfectly clear that they are on their guard 
against emotional appeals, either to their 
sympathies or to their fears, and are nct 
to be stampeded into the acceptance of the 
notion that every European political con- 
troversy is a menace to the peace of the 
world. 

With respect to the obligations of Great 
Britain under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations there would not appear to exist 
either a positive or a moral pledge to go to 
war against a so-called “aggressor nation.” 
The most conclusive proof of this lies in the 
fact that it was Great Britain that openly 
and courageously repudiated the whole aim 
of the Geneva Protocol of 1923 to impose 
the obligation on members of the League 
of Nations to make war on an “aggressor 
nation.” Furthermore, the anodyne reso- 
lution adopted at the 1927 session of the 
League went no further than to reprobate 
wars of aggression. It did not impose any 
new obligations on members of the League. 
Mr. Steed’s argument on this score would 
therefore seem without value, particularly 
among his own countrymen, and notably in 
the British Dominions. They have expressly 
insisted on the freedom of Great Britain 
and her Dominions from all possible com- 
mitments in European controversies of a 
local nature. They seem to hold that the 
obligations of Great Britain to proceed 
against an “aggressor nation” are only such 
as she may freely choose to incur upon her 
own initiative, and in the light of the exi- 
gencies of each emergency. Her freedom 
of action under the Covenant of the League 
remains practically intact. 

Great emphasis has been placed of late on 
the term “aggressor nation,” though its 
exact definition seems impossible. It is a 
truism to observe that what may constitute 
an act of aggression in a time of grave 
international crisis may not be always 


clearly discernible. Any nation deliberately 


planning an aggression may so manipulate 
the game of diplomacy that its opponent 
may be jockeyed into the appearance of 
being the aggressor, and the historians fifty 
years later will still be waging a verbal 
battle over the issue. In the Franco-Prus- 
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sian War of 1870, when both sides appar- 
ently wanted war, who was the real aggres- 
sor? And who can foresee who would be 
the real aggressor in any conflict which 
might yet again arise concerning French 
and German pretensions on the Rhine? 


“AMERICAN PLAN” 


The definition of an “aggressor nation,” 
proposed by Professor Shotwell and others, 
which has come to be known abroad as the 
“American Plan,” although plausible and 
alluring, is seen on closer analysis to be 
utterly inadequate and even meretricious. 
It says in substance—to quote the phrase- 
ology of a resolution recently proposed by 
Senator Capper—that an aggressor nation 
is “one which, having agreed to submit in- 
ternational differences to conciliation, arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement, begins hos- 
tilities without having done so.” This def- 
inition is open to the following objections: 
First, it absolutely precludes remedial ac- 
tion by an aggrieved nation to secure im- 
mediate protection for its citizens in peril 
of life or injury as so often has happened 
in China and elsewhere. Second, it forbids 
any action to remedy long-continued abuses 
against oppressed minorities when diplo- 
matic procedure has failed to afford relief. 
It not only sanctifies and perpetuates the 
status quo; it makes an outlaw of any na- 
tion seeking to put an end to an iniquitous 
state of affairs! The United States, under 
such a definition, would have been outlawed 
in 1898 for undertaking the abatement of 
the intolerable nuisance existing in Cuba. 
Third, this definition fails to take into 
account the fact that many serious inter- 
national disputes arise over questions of 
essential, vital interests which no rule of 
law can define and which diplomacy alone 
can settle. Methods of conciliation, of ar- 
bitration and judicial settlement may not 
even be properly invoked when interests of 
this kind are at stake. Under such circum- 
stances the right of self-help may no more 
justly be denied to a nation than to an 
individual. A nuisance must be abated at 
times, whether of an international or of a 
municipal character. 

This attempt to define what constitutes 
an act of aggression, though most laudable 
and of value in an investigation of the 
problem of war, would seem not merely in- 
adequate but also dangerous in its ten- 
dency. The attempt by such reasoning, 
accompanied by a torrent of eloquence and 
emotional appeal, to rush the United States 
into a general commitment on so vital a 
matter, should be resisted with all the com- 
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mon sense and moral courage the American 
people can command. It is particularly to 
be resisted when connected with a proposal 
of the kind advocated so persuasively by 
Wickham Steed. 

On closer analysis, his suggestion that 
the United States should grant Great Brit- 
ain a free hand to deal with neutral rights 
as she pleases in any future war is seen 
to be nothing else than a revival of her 
historic claims concerning the treatment of 
private property at sea. It is the abandon- 
ment of the liberal attitude on this subject 
assumed by Great Britain at the second 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907. It is defi- 
nitely to jettison the American doctrine of 
the “freedom of the sea” advanced by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his Fourteen Points. 


IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PRO?ERTY 


It should be recalled that the United 
States early committed itself to the general 
principle of the immunity of private prop- 
erty at sea from capture in time of war. 
Benjamin Franklin brilliantly and tena- 
ciously sustained this point of view, notably 
in the first American treaty with Prussia 
in 1784. We held that war, being a con- 


test between the armed forces of States, 
should not be waged upon private persons 


and their property. We declined formally 
to adhere to the Declaration of Paris 
(1856) which went a long way toward pro- 
tecting private rights, because it did not 
concede the absolute immunity of private 
property from capture. When we urged 
this position at the second Hague Peace 
Conference, Great Britain made an enor- 
mous concession by abandoning the right 
to seize contraband of war other than by 
means of legitimate blockade. On the final 
vote the American proposition was defeated, 
Great Britain being among those opposed 
and Germany among those in favor! In the 
Great War Great Britain had reason to be 
satisfied that its proposal to abandon the 
seizure of contraband of war had not been 
adopted, because it would otherwise have 
meant that Germany would have been able 
to prolong the contest indefinitely by its 
freedom to import necessary supplies either 
directly or through neutral countries. When 
the United States entered the war it found 
it expedient to acquiesce in the British con- 
ception of neutral rights as the only effec- 
tive way, under modern conditions of war- 
fare, of placing the whole of Germany in 
the condition of a besieged fortress denied 
all provisioning of food and ammunition. 
And when President Wilson was asked by 
Great Britain to elucidate the significance 
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of the principle of freedom of the seas in- 
cluded in the Fourteen Points, he found it 
advisable to abandon the point. 

We can now properly appreciate the real 
significance of the issue at stake between 
Great Britain and the United States in the 
Naval Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
last Summer. The issue was not actually 
whether the two nations might ever be 
potentially belligerents. It was simply 
whether the United States, by the size and 
by the nature of its naval force, might ever 
be in a position to challenge effectively the 
claim of Great Britain to do as she pleased 
with neutral rights. To be specific, that 
was why Great Britain not only could not 
concede a “mathematical parity” of naval 
forces, but also sought to limit both the 
size of American cruisers and the calibre 
of guns on these ships. The United States 
must be reduced, if possible, to a passive 
role when Great Britain was interfering 
with neutral rights! This is the eloquent 


significance of the demand recently ex- 
pressed in the House of Lords by Lord 
Wemyss, commander of the British fleet in 
the Dardanelles and later First Sea Lord, 
for the denunciation of the Declaration of 
Paris, and the assertion of the “ancient 
historic” right of Great Britain to search 


neutral ships at sea and confiscate mer- 
chandise destined for enemy countries. 

No one should question the idealism or 
the sincerity of Mr. Steed in advancing his 
proposal for international peace. He un- 
doubtedly is convinced that Englishmen 
“identify the supreme interests of their 
country with those of international right- 
eousness.” But when he asks the United 
States to give Great Britain a free hand 
in any future war, is he not merely advanc- 
ing in -another form the historic claim so 
forcefully and candidly expressed by Lord 
Wemyss? This proposition is all the more 
insidious when enmeshed in so fervid a 
moral appeal to general obligations under 
the League of Nations and to the natural 
sympathy of the American people for the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. The issues at stake are much too 
important to be met by impulses of emotion 
and generosity. We must first of all sat- 
isfy ourselves that the method proposed is 
really a wise one for the ends of justice 
and peace; and, secondly, we must judge 
clearly whether the sacrifice entailed by 
such methods is commensurate with the 
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results to be obtained. Nor should we ig. 
nore the fact that in view of the intensified 
rivalry of nations for the control of inter- 
national trade, markets, resources and fi- 
nance, a nation should properly hesitate 
before it assents to the proposition to allow 
another nation to do as it pleases with its 
rival’s trade in time of war. The devotion 
of a nation to the cause of peace should 
certainly induce it to make great sacrifices 
for peace, whether as a neutral or as a 
belligerent. But it would also seem to be 
an elementary truth that a nation should 
be free to decide concerning the nature and 
amount of that sacrifice, exactly as the 
United States was able to decide in the 
World War. No nation has ever demon- 
strated more clearly its abhorrence of war 
and its preference for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes than the 
United States. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION Must BE RETAINED 


We are not called upon justly to enter 
into general commitments either by way of 
a generous gesture or by pledges which 
might entail more than we could ever fulfill 
and which would only invite the charge of 
hypocrisy and bad faith, with all the conse- 
quent disillusionment and cynicism so 
greatly to be deplored. The larger interests 
of the United States in international friend- 
ship, justice and peace would seem clearly 
to demand that we should never forego our 
freedom of action to determine in every 
emergency the precise manner in which we 
can most effectively serve the great cause 
of world peace. If we are no longer certain 
of the freedom of the seas we may at least 
insist on the same freedom of choice in any 
future wars as Great Britain has never 
failed to assert in all her resplendent his- 
tory! Mr. Steed has asked that the Amer- 
ican people should reach its decision on this 
matter “uninfluenced by any save purely 
American considerations.” We cannot, of 
course, take a selfish, restricted point of 
view, but we may justly claim that the con- 
siderations here presented to warrant the 
utmost possible freedom of action on the 
part of the United States in its foreign 
policy embrace the most generous idealism. 
The American people realize that they have 
a sacred trust to. fulfill toward other na- 
tions as well as their own. They must re- 
main the final judge concerning the most 
effective methods of fulfilling that trust. 
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R. STEED wants a declaration by 
M the “accredited spokesman” of the 

United States that, if members of 
the League of Nations should ever take ac- 
tion against an aggressor nation, America 
would stand by the League. The “accred- 
ited spokesman” cannot do it. 

Apart from our traditional American 
policy, from which our country has deviated 
only once, that is, during the World War, 
there are two tremendous obstacles in the 
way: First, the “treaty” of Versailles, 
which is a pact of hate and perpetuates 
hate, and to which we cannot become a 
party; and second, the competition for the 
world’s markets is bound to create serious 
dissension between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica within a generation unless there is a 
strong Socialist Party in our country simi- 
lar to the Labor Party in England. Diplc- 
matic declarations are worse than useless. 

To begin with, by promulgating the 
“world Monroe doctrine” that Mr. Steed 
suggests, we would in fact guarantee the 
status quo post bellum—guarantee the con- 
dition created by the pact of Versailles, 
which our Senate rejected. Mr. Steed vir- 
tually wants us to underwrite the decisions 
of the League of Nations, in which we have 
neither seat nor voice, according to a sol- 
emn referendum of our people—underwrite 
only the righteous decisions, of course. But 
undoubtedly the decisions that Great Brit- 
ain favors will always be “righteous,” since 
this declaration is to be made at the behest 
of England, which has six seats in the 
League of Nations. The other side will 
always be the aggressor. We know history. 
And the United States is to act the part of 
a world constable. A peaceable constable, 
but—we know history. That constable is 
apt to turn into a highwayman. 

The so-called Treaty of Versailles now 
serves as the “legal” basis of all the trans- 
actions of Europe. The pact of Versailles 
is the “world’s charter,” and the League of 
Nations was simply created in Versailles as 
an instrument of the pact. Ask Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Poincaré and the others. This 
pact of Versailles, which is the quintessence 


of a thousand years of European hatreds 
and jealousies, is at the bottom of all the 
troubles of Europe, including the troubles 
of England, which are far more serious 
than the world knows. Why should America 
endorse it by standing behind the decisions 
of the League of Nations? Until that in- 
famous pact is scrapped Europe can have 
no peace and England no prosperity. And 
it makes not a particle of difference what 
kind of a new theory the President of the 
United States might promulgate at this 
time or any other time. As to the troubles 
which are certain to arise between Gresi 
Britain and America on account of the cor:- 
petition for the world’s markets—more 
later. Let us but clearly understand that 
the European nations, and particularly 
England, are paying the price for the World 
War. Great Britain cannot expect to take 
part with extraordinary stupidity in the 
greatest crime against civilization without 
having to pay for it. The price may ke 
England’s position as a world empire, and 
it may be less. That depends on England’s 
wisdom or England’s luck. But England 
must pay the price. All Europe has to pay 
the price. And even America is beginning 
to pay. Ask our farmers. 

Here is the bill: According to the best 
statistics obtainable, the World War cost 
30,000,000 lives and $400,000,000,000 in 
property. In order to give some idea of 
what this means, just let me illustrate it in 
the following: With that amount we could 
have built a $2,500 house and furnished this 
house with $1,000 worth of furniture and 
placed it on five acres of land worth $100 
an acre, and given all this to each and every 
family in the United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, England, Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany 
and Russia. After doing this there would 
be enough money left to give each city of 
200,000 inhabitants and over in all the coun- 
tries named a $5,000,000 library, a $5,000,- 
000 hospital and a $10,000,000 university. 
And then, out of the balance we could still 
have sufficient money to set aside a sum at 
5 per cent. interest which would pay for all 
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time to come a $1,000 yearly salary for each 
of an army of 125,000 teachers, and, in 
addition to this, to pay the same salary to 
each of an army of 125,000 nurses. And, 
after having done all this, we could still 
have enough left out of our $400,000,000,000 
to buy up all France and Belgium and 
everything of value that France and Bel- 
gium possess; that is, every French and 
Belgium farm, home, factory, church, rail- 
road, street car—in fact, everything of 
value in those two countries in 1914. For it 
must be remembered that the total ‘valua- 
tion of France in 1914, according to French 
official figures, was $62,000,000,000. The 
total of Belgium, according to Belgian offi- 
cial figures, was in the neighborhood of 
$12,000,000,000. This means a total valua- 
tion of the two countries in 1914 of less 
than $75,000,000,000. In other words, the 
price which the leaders and statesmen of 
the Entente, including the “statesmen” of 
the United States, made the people of the 
world pay for the victory over Germany 
was equal to the value of five countries like 
France, plus five countries like Belgium. 

All this was done in order to preserve 
Great Britain’s preponderance in the world’s 
trade and to make France the foremost 
military Power in the world’s history, lim- 
ited only by her terrific :ndebtedness and 
inability to borrow much more money. Great 
Britain could have prevented the war, but 
Great Britain, jealous of Germany’s prog- 
ress, joined the “‘crusade.” 

The most cruel part of the World War 
was not the ordeal of battle nor the want 
which the German people especially had to 
suffer during the fighting, because they 
were surrounded by an iron ring. The most 
cruel part was the hunger blockade after 
the war, for six months after the armistice 
had been signed. And in that beastly and 
inhuman blockade not only Great Britain 
but also the United States took part. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans, mainly old 
people, women and children, perished. This 
was one of the most dastardly and cruel 
acts of the Wilson Administration. It was 
accomplished after Germany had laid down 
her arms on the so-called Fourteen Points. 
These “Fourteen Points,” however, were 
never even mentioned at the peace negotia- 
tions at Versailles. 

And the results of that treaty of Ver- 
sailles? The Allies, and especially France, 
took everything Germany possessed, not 
only in war material, machinery and rolling 
stock, but also horses, cows and so forth. 
The Reparations Commission established 
“reparations” regardless of any promises 
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made in the armistice and fixed no definite 
sum which Germany is to pay. This peace 
of Versailles divided up 51,000,000 Germans 
among the hostile neighbors like sheep to be 
slaughtered. Are we to become a party to 
this? Central Europe was Balkanized. The 
Allies took all the German colonies, A num- 
ber of new countries were founded, all of 
them satellites of France, each of them with 
a big standing army organized by French- 
men. The peace of Versailles helped to build 
up a Frankenstein monster in militaristic 
France and a number of smaller Franken- 
stein monsters of the same kind in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. 
On the other hand, the Germans, a few years 
age the foremost nation in the world in pow- 
er, civilization, learning, art and commerce, 
have today become a beggarfolk. Their very 
poverty, coupled with the necessity to work 
cheaply, in order to be able to pay the 
tribute, makes them a peril. German work- 
men earn about one-fourth what American 
workmen do and less than one-half of the 
English workmen, and with their talent for 
organization this cheap German labor has 
become a danger to the labor of all other 
industrial nations. 


BRITISH FEARS OF FRANCE 


As far as the victors are concerned, there 
is Great Britain standing around with hat 
in hand, timidly, almost tremblingly, be- 
cause England is afraid of the French 
aerial fleet. That is the only reason why 
the British Labor Party quietly dropped 
the scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles 
from its program when MacDonald became 
Prime Minister. There are millions of un- 
employed in England. France, however, up 
to the present day, is not willing to permit 
Europe to become peaceful again. France is 
still keeping an army in the Rhine Province, 
sucking the life blood of industrial Ger- 
many. And, although England is largely 
depending on German trade, England is 
helpless. So much for Great Britain. Is 
America to underwrite and perpetuate this 
condition? 

Then there is France, which apparently 
drew the grand prize of this war. The fact 
is that France is maintaining the greatest 
standing army ever known, and is support- 
ing the most elaborate and most military 
apparatus in history—out of sheer coward- 
ice, since Germany is completely disarmed. 
It keeps 150,000 men in the Rhine Province 
alone after leaving the Ruhr district. Not 
only is France maintaining her own costly 
military establishment, but she has ad- 
vanced money to Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
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slavia and Czechoslovakia, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their armies and mili- 


tary establishments to assist French aggres- 
sion whenever France so desires. Is America 
to perpetuate this condition also? 

And then there is the Dawes plan. This 
is simply an attempt of the international 
bankers to enforce the impossible pact of 
Versailles. France claims she cannot pay 
her debts to the United States, but the 
bankrupt and starved German people are 
expected to pay some $35,000,000,000, which 
the Allies demand to begin with, because 
they have not set the total sum as yet, and 
this is more than thirty times as much as 
victorious Germany demanded of France in 
1871. Neither does the Dawes plan fix the 
total amount Germany is to pay. It only 
decides the amount Germany must pay each 
year for the next five years. The Dawes 
Commission does not say whether Ger- 
many is to pay that tribute for a hundred 
years or for a thousand. Furthermore, the 
plan provides that Germany must pay most 
of her reparations in goods, since the Allies 
have taken all the gold Germany possessed. 
Thus the great problem is, How much in 
goods can France and Belgium and England 
absorb without putting their own people 
out of work? 

The Dawes plan worked for the first two 
years, because under the pretext of the plan 
Germany could borrow money from Amer- 
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ican bankers to fulfill her obligations dur- 
ing the first two years. But for how long 
can Germany go on borrowing money for 
that purpose? Only one-half of what the 
Germans are to pay is raised by taxation. 
The rest is a mortgage on the railroads and 
on all the private establishments, factories, 
mines, shops, and so forth, in Germany. 
These the French can sell to the highest 
bidder, to the capitalists of their own coun- 
try or to J. Pierpont Morgan, or to any one 
else any time the Germans fall behind. The 
French army is ready and Germany is de- 
fenseless. France asks for no declaration 
from the “accredited spokesman of Amer- 
ica.” Evidently French and American plu- 
tocrats are looking for some pretext to get 
hold of all the railroads, factories and mines 
of Germany. The Dawes Commission may 
furnish the pretext. And, on top of it all, 
the Dawes plan does not set any date when 
Germany is supposed to have paid her debt. 

Moreover, there is also the all-important 
question, How long will the German people 
be willing to work like the slaves in Egypt 
or the slaves in old Rome for their foreign 
masters? There is only this difference: that 
the German slaves are permitted to stay in 
their own country. According to the Dawes 
plan, they may have to remain in slavery 
forever. All of which proves the Dawes 
plan the most devilish plan of squeezing and 
stripping a nation ever concocted in the 
history of the world. The German Govern- 
ment and the German Reichstag accepted 
this plan. They did so only under compul- 
sion, because the nation was starving and 
the French bayonets were at the people’s 
throats. It was accepted only with the hope 
that something would happen in the future 
that would show Germany the way out. Is 
the “accredited spokesman” of America to 
tell the Germans now that they are to re- 
main Helots forever? 

This hope “that something would happen 
in the future” is evidently also in the minds 
of the best English statesmen. They see no 
way of being able to coerce France, which, 
if it so desired, could lay waste to London, 
Liverpool, Manchester and any other Eng- 
lish city, within three days, as French 
papers gleefully point out. France pos- 
sesses today the largest and best-equipped 
aerial fleet in the world. On the other hand, 
all sensible men, and especially sensible 
Englishmen, must be aware that if they 
permit French and American capitalists to 
enslave 60,000,000 human beings—white 
human beings and highly intelligent and 
efficient human beings—in that manner, 
this would be the first step toward enslav- 
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ing the working class of England and even 
of France within a short time. A most 
terrific and bloody revolution, such as the 
world has never seen before, would sooner 
or later follow. And this may bring about 
Bolshevism or wipe out the white race in 
Europe. This is an appalling situation. It 
is a danger which is facing not only Europe, 
of which Germany is a vital part, but our 
entire civilization. 


BASIS OF VERSAILLES TREATY 


To return to the Treaty of Versailles. It 
is based entirely on the “sole war guilt” of 
Germany. The Fourteen Points on which 
Germany laid down her arms were not even 
mentioned in Paris when the peace treaty 
was framed. Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes, who studied the question of the 
Versailles Treaty and of fixing the guilt of 
starting the war, says: ‘Germany occupied 
the situation of a prisoner at the bar. And 
it was a case where the prosecution simply 
contented itself with the assumption of the 
guilt of the defendant. It was not required 
to furnish the proof. Germany was con- 
fronted with the alternative of signing the 
confession at once or having her territory 
invaded and occupied, with every probabil- 
ity that such an admission would ultimately 
be extorted from her.” It is generaily ad- 
mitted today, however, by all those who 
read the documents pertaining to the origin 
of the war, that the worst of all the innumer- 
able war lies is the horrible lie that Ger- 
many was the sole cause of the World War. 
The pact of Versailles rests upon it. The 
disclosures of the secret archives which 
were published by the Soviets, supplemented 
later by those from the German and English 
Foreign Offices, prove that Germany, in- 
stead of having been more guilty than the 
other Powers in starting the World War, 
was infinitely less guilty than any of them. 
In America, we were told, however, that 
Germany, the “mad dog of Europe,’ had 
prepared for forty-four years to fall upon 
the entirely unprepared civilized world in 
order to chew it up. We entered the war 
because babies’ fingers were cut off in Bel- 
gium by the Huns. We Americans went to 
war to “abolish militarism in the world for- 
ever.” But now we are to have our reward! 

Now comes Mr. Steed, formerly editor of 
The London Times and at present editor of 
the Review of Reviews in London, and says: 
“It is a fundamental truth that without the 
moral support of the United States there 
can be no certainty of world peace. Should 
there ever be a ‘next war’—which God for- 
bid, for it would probably mean the Bol- 
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shevization of Europe—it is inconceivable 
that one side or the other could triumph 
without the moral backing of America, 
* * * Englishmen used to say, ‘My country, 
right or wrong.’ They say it no longer, or, 
at least, a strong and influential body of 
them understand that for Great Britain to 
pursue any policy likely to lead to war, or 
to attempt to use war or the weapon of 
blockade for the promotion of any specific 
material interest, would be to forfeit her 
title to the respect of mankind and to court 
the destruction of the British commonwealth 
of nations. * * * Modern Englishmen * * * 
ask themselves, and would fain ask the 
American. people * * * whether at some 
future time, after due deliberation and un- 
influenced by any save purely American 
considerations, the accredited spokesman of 
the American people could not declare that 
the United States abhors aggressive war, 
and that it will never weaken the hands of 
other nations which may band themselves 
together for the purpose of deterring an 
aggressor or compelling him to desist from 
aggression.” 

Mr. Steed remembers that, when the Brit- 
ish Government in 1920 wanted to send 
troops to help Poland fight Russia, the 
British trade unions declared categorically 
that they would stop every wheel in Eng- 
land on twenty-four hours’ notice. Evi- 
dently this is the “strong and influential” 
element in Great Britain that now would 
not go to war, “right or wrong,” for their 
country. These workers want to be shown. 
And since, as Mr. Steed explains at the be- 
ginning of his article, the League of Na- 
tions is failing to secure the peace of the 
world, in spite of the Locarno agreements, 
because neither Great Britain nor France, 
nor any other of the great military or naval 
Powers, seems to be willing to diminish its 
armaments, and since it is clear that Ger- 
many cannot remain permanently disarmed 
in the midst of armed neighbors, unless the 
Germans agree to be the slaves of their 
neighbors forever, therefore he is willing to 
let “George do it.” And not George V, but 
the successor of George Washington in the 
District of Columbia is to do it, in case 
members of the League of Nations should 
take joint action against an “aggressive na- 
tion.” In other words, Mr. Steed proposes 
that the United States, which by a referen- 
dum of the people has refused to join the 
League of Nations, should underwrite the 
League and its decisions by a declaration 
of “the accredited spokesman.” 

No “accredited spokesman” has a right to 
make such a declaration. That is fortunate; 
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otherwise we would soon have a chance to 
repeat our recent experience. We would 
soon get a chance to fight some “mad dog 
of Europe” or Asia. We would fight many 
more “wars to end all wars.” The British 
Tories would always be willing to show us 
the enemy. 

Nevertheless, we are told by Mr. Steed 
that our “idealism” is not quite fully appre- 
ciated in Europe, even at the present time. 
There are still many ingrates in France and 
England, who believe that we went to war 
because our munition makers and food spec- 
ulators, who had profiteered to the tune of 
$7,000,000,000, wanted still more profits. 
There are some even in America who say 
that the fiscal agents of the Allies, Morgan 
& Co., had about a billion and a half coming 
from the Allied Governments, which indebt- 
edness was a poor asset, in spite of all the 
innumerable victories they had won in the 
American papers every day, until the 
United States got into the scrap. The truth 
is that no “idealism” got us into the World 
War. It was an incredible war propaganda 
—propaganda which probably was more 
thorough in America than in any country 
on God’s earth. Parliament was told that 
the British Government spent about $500,- 
000,000 during the war for that purpose— 
with the explanation that this was the best 
investment England had made. It was. 
More money was spent for propaganda in 
our country than in any other, and for a 
much longer period, but that was hardly 
necessary. The same plutocracy interested 
in getting the country into the war also con- 
trols most of the newspapers and controls 
the schools, churches, theatres, cinemas and 
all means of communication and publicity 
Idealism? All that these propaganda agen- 
cies, including the myriads of four-minute 
speakers, accomplished was to awaken a 
certain mob spirit ready to murder and 
lynch. That spirit still prevails. Of course; 
some young men _ volunteered—not very 
many—for what they called patriotic rea- 
sons. In a sort of a hazy way they believed 
they were defending their country and thei 
homes lest “the Kaiser would come over and 
take all our money away.” But that kind of 
a story could not be repeated in our country 
for a generation to come, not even in order 
to enforce a decision of the League of Na- 
tions. These young men are so disillusioned 
that they would not even fight to keep up 
the Polish corridor through Germany, or to 
hold the Tyrol for Italy, although the 
League of Nations is guaranteeing these 
and many other things. In fact, most of 
our soldiers realize today that they have 


been “bamboozled” much worse than was 
Wilson himself in the White House. A 
proclamation such as Mr. Steed suggests 
would raise a tremendous outcry against 
that President and his party about meddling 
again in Europe. 


A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


If Europe wants to have peace, Europe 
must scrap the pact of Versailles and get 
together on reasonable political and eco- 
nomic lines. The best method would be the 
formation of a United States of Europe, 
framed after the pattern of Switzerland, 
where Germans, Frenchmen and Italians 
live together peaceably and happily. Or, if 
that cannot be accomplished as yet, let them 
unite in two or three large economic units. 
These could get together again on many in- 
ternational, political and economic ques- 
tions. That is the only solution. A “world 
Monroe doctrine” would not only add to our 
troubles, but also to the troubles of Europe. 
Just ask Mexico or Nicaragua. 

And now as to the other reason—the 
probability of difficulties with Great 
Britain. : 

The causes of modern war, and especially 
also of the World War, are clear to any 
observer. Most countries of Europe are 
limited territorially and are densely popu- 
lated. The food that can be raised is insuf- 
ficient to support the large populations, and 
the natural resources cannot supply the re- 
quirements of the industries. This is ob- 
viously the case in Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and some other countries. 
From this condition rises the rivalry for 
acquisition of foreign colonies—the efforts 
to defend and extend the oversea possessions 
and the policies of militarism and navalism. 
For many centuries sea power meant world 
power. Add to this the memories of previ- 
ous wars. There were twenty-three wars 
between France and Germany in 300 years. 
The French invaded Germany nineteen times 
and the Teutons retaliated four times. Add 
also the national hatreds and the thoughts 
of revenge, the policy of the “balance of 
power” in Europe, which was Great Brit- 
ain’s aim for centuries; the secret intrigues 
of diplomats, the fears and suspicions and 
megalomanias bred and fed and spread by 
the vicious nationalistic press in all nations 
—Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, Pan-Gal- 
licism and Britannia that must rule the 
waves—and the powerful armament and 
munition interests that reap rich harvests 
out of war, and there we have the sinister 
background. No American declaration could 
make any change in these historic factors. 
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But deep at the bottom of modern strug- 
gles lie even more fundamental causes— 
causes rooted in the very nature of capital- 
ist production. Under the present system 
the wages received by the workers of any 
industrialized nation are insufficient to en- 
able them to buy back with their wages 
what they have produced. The employing 
class makes a profit on their labor and must 
make a profit, in order to carry on busi- 
ness. Thus a surplus of products accumu- 
lates. The capitalist class, being small in 
number, cannot consume all of the surplus. 
This surplus must he exported to foreign 
markets. Moreover, in every industrialized 
nation, which today means every Western 
civilized nation, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the capitalists to reinvest their 
accumulated profits to advantage in their 
own country. These capitalists are con- 
stantly forced to look for new fields of 
profitable investment. Thus capitalism in- 
evitably leads to imperialism. This in turn 
brings about vast armaments and big 
navies. And sooner or later it brings war, 
not only to subjugate backward nations, 
but also to destroy competitors. Great 
Britain has been so far very successful in 
destroying competitors for the world 
market. Great Britain has annihilated the 


sea power of Spain, France, Holland and 
Germany. Who is to be next? 

Of course, reactionary governments some- 
times also deliberately plunge count: ‘es into 
war for the purpose of crushing progres- 
sive movements by creating “patriotic” ex- 


citement. This was evidently the case in 
Russia, for instance, where the Czar used 
the issue of Pan-Slavism, or the world rule 
of the Slavic race, in an effort to hold 
down the Russian revolutionists. That is 
the reason why the “little white father” 
was so willing to make the plunge. Musso- 
lini may try a similar stunt. By the way, 
the only good that resulted from the World 
War was the dethronement of the Hohen- 
zollerns, Habsburgs and Romanovs, al- 
though all this might have been brought 
about without a world cataclysm. 

For -1.0re than ha'f a century before the 
World War Socialist writers and speakers 
warned the world of the impending tragedy, 
but the warning went unheeded. It is even 
possible that the capitalist world, consti- 
tuted as it is, could not heed the warning 
without undergoing a thorough change, 
which capitalism fears. Thus the World 
War came, in spite of the warnings and 
protests of the Socialists and in spite of 
the personal desires of many of the capitl- 
ists themselves. But the same elements 


and forces are still at work. Germany is 
crushed. But business is business still. 
Germany’s place in world politics and also 
in the world markets is rapidly being taken 
by the United States of America. The 
statistics issued by our Department of Com- 
merce tell a vivid story. 

If the peoples’ shall remain blind to the 
terrible lessons of the World War and con- 
tinue as they did with war pacts, secret 
alliances, declarations by “accredited spokes- 
men,” leagues of nations, balances of power 
and so forth, we may have a repetition of 
the disaster. In other words, if the main 
causes that brought on the World War—the 
causes that brought England into the World 
War—are left to operate, then this World 
War was surely not the last war. Then it 
was only the first of a series uf wars, each 
of them more terrible, more tragic than the 
one before. And the result may not even 
be Bolshevism; it may be the wiping out 
of the white civilization and possibl~ of the 
white race. 

If England should determine to uphold 
its rule of the Seven Seas and its final con- 
trol of the world’s markets, as the Tories 
want England to do, by insisting on keep- 
ing up a larg .« navy than any other coun- 
try, then undoubtedly England my also 
fight. And it will get its Allies wherever 
it can, even in Asia. But most certainly 
England will not be able to “Copenhagen” 
its next adversary. The next “mad dog” 
will probably chew up the British empire. 


PRETEXTS FOR WAR 


So long as these causes continue to oper- 
ate, any underwriting by the United States 
of iy of these leagues or alliances can 
help nothing. Any declaration may simply 
furnish additional pretexts. But that is 
absolutely unnecessary because there always 
will be pretexts aplenty for a war when 
one is wanted. As inventions and science 
are put to the service of militarism, the 
wars wi!l become more horrible. 

Socialism would have no such problems, 
of course. Socialistic governments even 
under the present form of society could 
readily find a solution. This is one of the 
reasons why - en a big Socialist party is a 
blessing to any civilized country and would 
be a blessing to America. I understand, 
however, that we cannot abolish capitalism 
over night. Any such attempt would only 
bring more misery. Nor have we a Social- 
ist party commensurate with the size and 
importance of the country in the United 
States today, although there are such 
parties in Great Britain, Germany, Austria 
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and the Scandinavian countries. There- 
fore, this is my proposition: 

Scrap the pact of Versailles and all the 
other pacts dictated by war, hatred and 
hell. Let the representatives of all the 
civilized nations of the world be assembled 
in a great world conference, for the pur- 
pose of undoing, as far as possible, the evil 
effects of the World War and prevent its 
repetition. Let us wipe the slate clean of 
all the war debts and indemnities. Germany 
by this time has paid about one hundred 
times as much as she should have paid. 
The reparation claim is a barefaced fraud. 
Allied cannons did as much damage as did 
German guns. Have referendums in all 
the various countries where there are 
strong minorities under the rule of foreign 
governments. Let su:h people themselves 
decide whether they want to stay under that 
foreign rule. Give them their independence 
if demanded by two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of any contiguous district that borders 
on a nationality of *heir own. Wipe out 
the economic obstacles, border lines and 
tariffs all over Europe. America is a con- 
tinent and a world of its own. Have abso- 
lute free exchange of production in Europe. 
Take in Russia also, if Russia is willing to 
come. If America troubles Lurope by an 


eccentric high tariff, let a United Europe 


put up the same kind of a tariff against 
America. We are bright and will soon 
learn. Have an international congress, 
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with certain well understood legislative 
powers over international affairs. And 
establish a genuine international court to 
construe these international laws. America 
ought to join in that. Appoint special com- 
missions of neutrals to consider interna- 
tional disputes as they may arise, the de- 
cisions to be enforced, if necessary, by eco- 
nomic pressure without resort to arms. 
Have international control of strategic 
waterways, such as the Dardanelles, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and also the Suez, 
Kiel and Panama canals. Have absolute 
neutrality and freedom of the Seven Seas. 
Divide up the colonies among the great 
European nations; we do not need any. In 
order to make all this possible there must 
be as complete and universal a disarma- 
ment as necessary. And it ought to be 
brought about as speedily as possible. And 
by all means let us have absolute prohibi- 
tion of exportation of arms, war equipment 
and food supplies for war purposes from 
one country to ani -er. 

Some cf these propositions may look 
utopian. But they are not. All of them 
are practicable. If these steps are taken 
there can be no doubt that wars will be a 
thing of the past, at least within the white 
race. As a primary measure, however, as 
the conditio sine q 1 non, the pact of Ver- 
sailles must be scrapped. Otherwise “the 
next war,’ which God forbid, will mean 
the Bolshevization of Europe. 
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[This and the eight following articles deal with certain aspects of the problem 
of the present-day American college and of certain other branches of our system 


of education.] 


candid observers that the enormous in- 

crease in the size of our institutions of 
higher learning has brought about a re- 
markable transformation in educational 
ideals and methods since the day when the 
perfect college was viewed as one sym- 
bolized by Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a haif-dozen exuberant students 
on the other. It is necessary at the outset, 
in the interest of accuracy and logic, to dis- 
tinguish between those aspects of modern 
university life and procedure which depend 
chiefly upon the increased size of institu- 
tions, and those which have grown out of 
contemporary intellectual and cultural 
transformations or have proceeded from 


[' must be obvious to all thoughtful and 


present-day fads and interests. The tendency 
toward swarming to institutions of higher 
learning, indifference to serious intellectual 
endeavor, frequent petting parties, abnormal 
consumption of gin, obsession with football, 


extreme prevalence of coonskin coats, 
scouring the countryside in high-powered 
cars, and freak and humorous subjects in 
the curriculum, may have been in some 
cases intensified by the factory system in 
education, but they cannot honestly be said 
to have been created by large-scale higher 
education or to be inevitable products of 
it. We must confine ourselves to those 
situations which have inevitably arisen ou! 
of the overgrown conditions of many larger 
colleges and universities, as illustrated by 
the figures given in the table on page 618. 
The universities have enough to answer for 
without being charged with exclusive re- 
sponsibility for modern social and cultural 
conditions. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that our 
larger educational factories for “mass pro- 
duction” must be primarily places of teach- 
ing rather than of learning, unless the en- 
dowment and income are sufficiently 
enormous to enable classes to be broken up 
into small units and to provide really com- 
petent and experienced teachers for all such 
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groups. Under normal circumstances there 
must be a maximum of instruction dispensed 
with a minimum of effort. This leads to 
inflated lecture courses, the enrolment 
sometimes running as high as several thou- 
sand listening to the same lecturer in the 
immense classrooms necessary for such a 
performance. Later these great mobs are 
broken up into small section meetings, 
where they are more or less mechanically 
“quizzed” in a routine fashion by “cub” in- 
structors, who aim to discover the capacity 
of the students as human parrots, measured 
by their ability to reproduce the lecture ma- 
terial dispensed by the departmental ora- 
tor-in-chief or by their facility in delivering 
themselves upon the required reading uni- 
formly assigned to all students in the 
course. If the subject is a natural science 
the “quizzes” on subject-matter are supple- 
mented by the laboratory section-meetings, 
likewise presided over by tyro instructors 
and assistants who administer the system 
through enforced compliance with th2 
manual of procedure prepared by the chief 
or by an eminent professional colleague in 
another institution. In this way adolescent 
Newtons, Faradays, Pasteurs, Darwins, 
Helmholtzes, Einsteins and Michaelsons are 
supposed to be created en masse. 

All this group instruction is, for the most 
part, administered in accordance with the 
precepts of the penitential’ and punitive 
educational philosophy, based upon the con- 
ception of education as a matter of assign- 
ing tasks—mostly unpleasant—and exacting 
compliance with such requirements. There 
is a general ignoring of the fact that ardent 
interest in the task at hand, conceived in a 
rational and practical manner, is the only 
key to educational achievement and school 
hygiene alike. There is little possibility 
under such conditions of arousing student 
interest in the subject-matter either by the 
inspiration growing out of close personal 
contact with a great master or through a 
glowing and enthusiastic type of personal 
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exposition of academic materials. The whole 
affair tends to become formal, unreal, arti- 
ficial, unpleasant and repellant. 

Not only is instruction in the factory type 
of university for the most part large-scale, 
perfunctory, impersonal and punitive, but 
this of necessity carries with it great reli- 
ance upon official regimentation, an elabo- 
rate system of records, resort to frequent 
and highly standardized set examinations, 
and general trust in formal method and 
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class festivities. There is no possibility of 
living any real university social life, with 
the consequence that the socially and finan- 
cially more fortunate ones drift into snob- 
bery and fraternity cliques, while the less 
fortunate swarm about in temporary and 
aimless gregariousness or retire into lonely 
and embittered isolation. The whole situa- 
tion is one which makes for artificiality 
and distraction, and there is little which 
leads toward calm and mature reflection or 


procedure rather than in spirit and attitude. “Stimulating intimacy of spirit. This situa- 


This standardization often goes beyond de-" 


termining the status and promotion of the 
students through the college mill, and even 
applies to their teachers as well. One of 
our larger universities bases the tenure and 
promotion of its instructors upon the num- 
ber of printed pages which they have pub- 
lished during any year or group of years. 
This concentration upon frequent formal 
examinations as the chief test of the educa- 
tional progress of students is one of the 
most deadly of pedagogical methods. Sooner 
or later a means becomes transformed into 
an end. What is at best but a highly im- 
perfect method of measuring intellectual 
advancement comes to be regarded as the 
essence and sole object of the educational 
process. The better students look upon 


educational success as something which is 


demonstrated by securing an imposing 
string of “A’s,” while the mob regards the 
summum bonum as attained when they 
make the requisite number of “C’s.” There 
is no necessary connection between true 
learning and somewhat permanent mastery 
of a subject, on the one hand, and the 
process of cramming information to secure 
a high grade in formal examinations, on 
the other. To the real student there is 
often little true joy in the learning process 
until he has passed beyond the examination 
nuisance, namely, beyond the scope and 
control of formal or respectable education. 
The writer has heard many testify in a 
semi-humorous and semi-ironical and em- 
bittered fashion to the fact that they ob- 
tained little enjoyment from their educa- 
tional life until they had completed all the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

Large-scale education also has its in- 
evitable effect upon the general intellectual 
and social life of the students. There is 
little opportunity for, or possibility of, di- 
versified and intimate acquaintanceship. 
There can be little common spirit or true 
institutional appreciation, except in such 
superficial irrelevancies as hysterical loy- 
alty to football teams or participation in 


tion extends to the Faculty as well as to 
the students. 

In spite of the above indictment of the 
factory system applied to education, which 
is far too brief and inadequate, the trend 
is not wholly bad. Much of the criticism 
which is directed against these overgrown 
institutions and the conditions which they 
engender is based upon the assumption 
that most of those who now attend college 
do so with a basic and deep-seated aspira- 
tion to acquire useful knowledge, and that 
if our institutions of learning were smaller 
and more competently manned those who 
attend college would all actually learn a 
great deal of value and ultimately become 
educated. This is obviously not the case, 
and it is doubtless true that the factory 
method is not only the best, but the only 
rational method of dealing with the great 
mob which annually storms the portals of 
our institutions of so-called “higher educa- 
tion.” These great institutions can be well 
adapted to the task of handling with the 
least effort and the greatest effect the 
vast army of applicants who either do not 
desire to learn or cannot learn. The great 
error arises in assuming that all classes 
can be adequately dealt with in such insti- 
tutions or that the highest ideals and 
achievements of teaching and learning can 
be produced or secured in such places. 


NEED OF NEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The way out is to be found in perfecting 
the technique of the large institutions for 
the function of dealing with the bulk of 
those who now enter college, and then de- 
veloping a specialized set of smaller and 
more flexible institutions to provide for the 
needs of those who really desire to learn 
and have the capacity to do so. In other 
words, it is a problem of differentiation 
and discrimination in the educational proc- 
ess going back to the beginning of school 
life. 

If one were to lay out a program of edu- 
cation in harmony with the knowledge and 
needs of the present time it would seem 
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that the scheme would conform in a gen- 
eral way with the following sketch. In the 
first place, we should make a thorough use 
of the most reliable intelligence tests as the 
basis for determining the type of education 
to which the various elements in the popu- 
lation should aspire. This relates not merely 
to such things as vocational guidance, but 
also to the very vital issue of the degree and 
type of education which should be provided 
for the various intellectual types disclosed 
as a result of such tests. Those with a low in- 
telligence quotient should never be allowed 
to go ahead with a general education in lit- 
erature, science and the arts, but should be 
put at once in institutions where they may 
be instructed effectively in the rudiments of 
their native language, in the elements of 
arithmetic and its every-day applications, 
and in such types of vocational training as 
will enable them to learn a particular trade 
and maintain a self-sustaining existence in 
society. 

A frank recognition of the fact that a 
large proportion of the population can profit 
only by education of this sort would do a 
vast amount toward solving our social prob- 
lems and reducing unnecessary burdens and 
waste in our educational system. It is far 
better to train the inferior children of 
America to make a decent and respectable 


living for themselves, even though they 
never hear of Browning or Shakespeare, 
than to pursue our present policy of bur- 
dening the schools, and to a certain degree 
the colleges, with a vast horde whose voca- 
tional training we ignore in order that they 
may be prepared to appreciate the finest 
gems of art and literature. 

The net result is that, upon the termina- 
tion of their “education,” they not only 
find themselves unfitted for a trade or pro- 
fession, but also continue to confine their 
literary investigation to the resources of the 
Daily Mirror, the Police Gazette, and Tru 
Stories, and devote their artistic appreci- 
ation to an intensive observation of the, 
Mack Sennett bathing beauties presented 
in the movies or the touching photographs 
in Physical Culture or the illustrated week- 
lies and monthlies. Once rid of this class, 
which has no real place in that type 
of education designed to carry the students 
through the colleges, we should be in a po- 
sition to treat much more effectively those 
who are intellectually capable of attaining 
to or profiting by some degree of education 
in the arts, sciences and higher technology. 

The same scheme of wise differentiation 
might well be applied in the colleges, mak- 
ing use not only of intelligence tests but 
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also of various other tests and question- 
naires designed to reveal the degree of in- 
tellectual earnestness and educational ambi- 
tion on the part of those entering. It is 
quite obvious that a considerable portion 
of those now entering college have no busi- 
ness in institutions literally devoted to the 
higher learning, but the general assault 
upon colleges has now become so well estab- 
lished a social custom that it will be diffi- 
cult to divert the multitude who clamor for 
entrance. If this be so, then we should 
frankly face the situation and differentiate 
our so-called colleges or universities into 
two types: (1) those which minister to 
the needs of such students as merely desire 
to go to college; (2) those designed to meet 
the requirements of that minority of stu- 
dents who attend coilege for the purpose of 
acquiring an education. 

The factory type of institution should in 
no sense aim at training a distinguished 
intellect or providing a high degree of in- 
tellectual stimulation. Such colleges or uni- 


versities should be devoted chiefly to pre- 
paring an individual for the rough-and- 
tumble game of life, success in which at 
the present time rarely depends upon erudi- 
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tion or high intellectual attainments. In 
other words, the factory plant in higher 
education should frankly be adapted to the 
factory type of students and “mass produc- 
tion.” Once the situation were candidly 
faced an educational revolution would be 
achieved. We would cease trying to educate 
in a comprehensive fashion the highly capa- 
ble and intellectually serious students in such 
unwieldy institutions, but would make over 
the whole curriculum and procedure in such 
a way as to handle far more rationally and 
efficiently the great mass of contemporary 
college students. Many phases of the in- 
dictment of the overgrown universities, 
which are based upon the revealed inade- 
quacies of such places for subtle and indi- 
vidualized education of the earnest and the 
able, would disappear when we recognize 
that such is in no sense their function. 
Likwise, the criticism of such institutions 
for overattention to intercollegiate sports 
and social diversions would soon appear to 
ve beside the point, once we admitted that 
these activities may well play a more vital 
part in the training of the type which 
logically should be attending these institu- 
‘ions than the conventional academic inter- 
‘sts and subject-matter. We should cease 
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to deplore absorption in football, motoring 
and terpsichorean endeavor and indifference 
to calculus and philology, once we recog- 
nized that the former have far more rele- 
vance to the after-college life of the major- 
ity of students than have the latter. The 
capacity to adjust a bow tie to a batwing 
collar will prove infinitely more vital to 
the average male student than higher dif- 
ferential equations or the theory of valency. 
To be able to act as a charming hostess 
at a sorority party will be far more useful 
to the average female college student than 
a mastery of the future periphrastic or 
the mathematical basis of thermo-dynamics. 
Once we honestly face the facts as to the 
type of guidance which the majority of 
college students require, we shall stop our 
criticism of the failures of the large univer- 
sities to meet the needs of the small minor- 
ity of the earnest and highly capable and 
may awaken to the fact that they have a 
very special adaptability to serving that 
great army which creates our educational 
factories through the pressure of numbers. 

In these institutions for the mediocre 
mass intercollegiate athletics might reach 
a high stage of development and occupy no 
inconsiderable portion of the time of the 
students. Thoroughgoing provision should 
also be made for intramural athletics to 
insure universal participation, in order to 
develop health and realize the psychological 
and social lessons of organized play. The 
physical health of students should be safe- 
guarded in every possible way, and candid 
and thorough instruction in personal hy- 
giene should constitute an important ele- 
ment in the curriculum. Training in the 
habits of obedience and social responsibility 
might well be provided, not only through 
athletics, but also through other forms of 
drill and regimentation which should not, 
of course, be too extensive or distasteful. 
In dealing with upper-classmen, inmate self- 
government, tried so successfully by Mr. 
Osborne at Sing Sing, might well be experi- 
mented with, so that the graduates of such 
institutions might have some training in the 
art of self-control and some conception of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
upon the completion of their college career, 
A rich social life would, of course, be indi- 
cated as desirable in such institutions and 
great stress should be laid upon training in 
etiquette and social intercourse, in order 
that the alumni of these institutions may 
be turned out as polished ladies and gentle- 
men in the conventional sense of the term. 
Students could then leave college with rea- 
sonably passable manners. Much attention 
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should also be paid to the cultivation of a 
not too abstruse type of esthetic interests. 
In this way the inmates of such institutions 
could be helped to realize how to dispose of 
their leisure time in later life in a some- 
what civilized manner. 

It would probably be conceded that the 
factory institutions should be coeducational, 
as this situation would promote those social 
and civilizing objectives which lie at the 
basis of institutions of this sort. 

The academic requirements in institutions 
of this sort would naturally be reduced to 
a minimum, perhaps something lower than 
that of the “pass students” in the English 
colleges. Such instruction as is given 
should merely be designed to equip the stu- 
dent with a general knowledge of the world 
in which he is living, the whole purpose be- 
ing to provide at least a veneer of culture 
in the popular sense of this term. The 
graduate should be able to leave college 
with a “good line.” The method and pro- 
cedure followed in the recent so-called “out- 
lines” of history, science, technology, liter- 
ature and art would seem to be excellently 
designed for the purpose of such institu- 
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tions. No attempt should be made to se- 
cure intensive education in any special 
field, but equal care should be taken to 
guard against abysmal ignorance with re- 
spect to any subject. The courses would be 
“yrientation” courses almost exclusively. 
We should thus avoid the too frequent and 
representative results of the conventional 
university career of today, namely, the sit- 
uation where the average college graduate 
has never heard of Willard Gibbs, Richard 
Wagner or Rodin, and where the capable 
student may have heard of Helmholtz, but 
imagines that Brahms was a Bohemian 
chemist, and Pavlov a Russian ballet 
dancer, or where another equally able 
youth can be a master of Liszt, but hold 
that Pasteur was a distinguished Russian 
historian, 

Along with this general initiation into 
the culture of the human past and present 
a leading aim of instruction in these in- 
stitutions should be the cultivation of in- 
tellectual urbanity and amiable open-mind- 
edness. The chief mechanisms of human 
behavior should be presented and the stu- 
pidity of unthinking conservatism and dog- 
matie bigotry relentlessly exposed. One of 
the main aspects of the civilizing process in 
such institutions should be to safeguard the 
students against that naive acceptance of 
“bunk” which is the bane of contemporary 
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America. A man of the character of Will 
Rogers on the Faculty of such institutions 
would undoubtedly achieve wonders in this 
respect. 

The instruction should, for the most part, 
be given by highly capable and entertaining 
lecturers meeting very large groups, in or- 
der to reduce the burden of teaching to a 
minimum and to exploit to a maximum high 
ability to provide entertainment and en- 
lightenment. As far as possible, men of 
the type of William Lyon Phelps, Lothrop 
Stoddard, Will Durant, John Erskine, 
Charles Townsend Copeland, John Macy and 
Clement Wood should be sought for such 
positions, even though not many of the 
quality of those named could be secured. 
The lecturers might be aided to a certain 
degree by tutors, who would act as special 
guides to that minority of students who 
might desire something beyond the mini- 
mum requirements. Few or no examina- 
tions need be given, but attendance at all 
class exercises should be compulsory. The 
professors in such institutions, aside from 
the few highly competent, very facile and 
well-paid lecturers who would be required 
for the practical instruction, might well be 
research professors whose scientifie activi- 
ties would be supported in princely fashion 
by the relatively high tuition fees which 
might legitimately be required of students 
in this class of institutions. We would real- 
ize in this way an almost ideal situation, 
namely, one in which an institution made 
up of students who do not desire to ke 
taught will be manned primarily by profes- 
sors who prefer not to teach. 

Some might ask why we insist upen 
having these research professors engaged in 
their investigations on the campuses of these 
institutions which are not devoted to rigor- 
ous intellectual endeavor. Why not take a 
part of the revenue derived from these 
institutions and support great scientific 
laboratories, entirely separate from these 
educational organizations designed merely 
to promote physical health, good sports- 
manship, commendable etiquette, personal 
self-control and a veneer of cultural ap- 
preciation and intellectual urbanity among 
the hordes of mediocre and indifferent col- 
legians of today? The writer by no means 
presses this point, but it would seem to him 
that it has a special advantage. To have 
accessible on the campus, buildings which 
house alert and active scientists, experi- 
mental technologists, productive investi- 
gators in the social sciences, and creative 
artists in various lines, and which exhibit 
the products of their work, would be of high 
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potential educational significance. They 
might in these institutions serve something 
like the function that the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, the New York Public Library, 
the New School for Social Research and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art do in New 
York City. Students might from time to 
time stray into these buildings and come 
to have some first-hand consciousness of the 
existence of these places of human activity 
and interest, begin to realize what scientific 
experimentation, productive scholarship, and 
creative artistic endeavor actually mean in 
concrete reality. This curiosity should be 
stimulated and guided from time to time by 
general lectures, demonstrations and exhi- 
bitions which would reveal the nature and 
methods of work in these various fields. 

It will, of course, go without saying that, 
in case certain students who originally en- 
rolled without any interest in education be- 
come stirred to intellectual endeavor during 
their period of residence, provision should 
be made for an easy transfer to the actual 
institutions of learning which are shortly 
to be described. As to the time essential 
for the completion of the work in these 
“civilizing” institutions, it may probably be 
maintained that two, or at most, three years 
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should be wholly adequate. In this way the 
problems of both a realistic junior college 
and of “factory” education would be ration- 
ally solved by a single set of institutions, 
By thus saving a year or so from the time 
ordinarily consumed in putting the “college 
stamp” upon students, they would be able 
to take a one or two year course in some 
professional or vocational school. In this 
way, at the end of four years, they would 
not only be civilized but capable of intelli- 
gent entrance into a business career, neither 
of which is usually the case today. 

To many, such a scheme as that outlined 
above may suggest that the author has not 
been duly serious and does not take the 
proposition in other than a humorous light, 
but he may assure his readers that such 
is not the case and that the proposal 
is meant very literally and offered in all 
solemnity. He would further challenge any 
one to demonstrate that such a system 
would not produce a better product for life 
in general and for the usual run of posi- 
tions entered into by the majority of our 
present-day college graduates than does 
the college of today. It implies a recogni- 
tion at the outset of what the average col- 
lege man and woman is going to do and 
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be in after life, and a firm resolution to 
train them for such a status and nothing 
more. If we adhered to the program out- 
lined above, the factory system in education 
could be made to do well the one function 
which it can actually execute with any ef- 
ficiency or propriety. It would cease to be 
a failure, as it is today, with respect to 
either civilizing or educating its inmates. 
College graduates might then at least be 
urbane and civilized ladies and gentlemen, 
even if they were not scholars. The, great 
university would thus be in a position to 
face and solve most of the issues created 
by the ever greater swarming of students 
to university sites. 


THE COLLEGE FOR LEARNING 


Turning to the second set of institutions, 
those small colleges designed for that mi- 
nority of students who really desire an 
education in the true sense of the word, we 
should provide a quite different curriculum 
and intellectual atmosphere. In the first 
place, such institutions should be manned 
exclusively by professors who not only de- 
sire to teach and promote learning, but 
can actually do so, their tenure and promo- 
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tion depending upon their capacity to pro- 
vide substantial instruction and true intel- 
lectual stimulation. We would thus elimi- 
nate from such institutions: (1) those 
who attempt to teach because they know 
of nothing else which they can do, and (2) 
those who regard affiliation with the teach- 
ing profession as the easiest method where- 
by they can face the landlord, the grocer 
and the tailor with complacency. The type 
of professor who enters education chiefly 
for the purpose of writing and research 
would, as we have already seen, be taken 
care of in the large, rich and numerous 
institutions supported by the attendance of 
those who merely go to college. This does 
not mean that professors teaching in this 
class of institutions which students attend 
for the purpose of securing an education 
would necessarily be forbidden to write 
or carry on research. They would not, 
however, be compelled to enter into such 
activities on a large scale against their in- 
clination in order to maintain their status 
in this type of institution. They would rec- 
ognize that their rank and reward depended, 
above everything else, upon their teaching 
ability and their capacity to impart intel- 
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lectual enthusiasm. Men like Walton H. 
Hamilton, Herbert Joseph Davenport, 
George Lincoln Burr, Ferdinand Schevill, 
Charles H. Haskins, Charles Austin Beard, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Morris Cohen, Max 
Otto, Frank H. Hankins and others would 
immediately come to mind as the sort of 
teachers desirable in institutions of this 
type. There should not only be stimulating 
lectures and leaders of discussion, but there 
should be ample exploitation of the tutorial 
system for the purpose of guiding intel- 
lectual enthusiasm in a scientific and eco- 
nomical manner instead of furnishing 
a special means of policing and bulldozing 
reluctant youths whose thoughts gravitate 
more toward the saxophone or the goal 
posts than toward Einstein or John Dewey. 
In institutions of this sort, likewise, ample 
provision should be made through scholar- 
ships and fellowships for students of supe- 
rior intelligence and intellectual earnest- 
ness unable to enjoy a college education at 
their own expense. Such aids to poor but 
deserving students, as well as funds for 
large salaries for the capable teachers in 
the institutions of learning, could be ob- 
tained from the excess revenue derived 
from the very high tuition which might 


legitimately be levied on those who merely 


attend college in the civilizing institutions. 

Frankly recognizing that these institu- 
tions for the minority which desires an 
education represent the only place in which 
it is worth while to work out a complete 
curriculum for a rational scheme of higher 
education, we may now briefly summarize 
what appears to the present writer to be 
the essentials of such a system. In the 
first place, there should be adequate pro- 
vision in the pre-college years for a com- 
plete mastery of that indispensable tool to 
all learning, namely, language. Not only 
should a college student be at least toler- 
ably acquainted with the language of his 
own country, but also thoroughly able to 
read at least two other important modern 
languages. If our present elementary, gram- 
mar and high schools were cleared of the 
débris of hopeless students and relatively 
worthless subject matter, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in making every pros- 
pective college student a master of the lin- 
guistic machinery of learning before he 
sets foot in a college. This would mean 
that language courses would practically 
disappear from institutions of higher learn- 
ing, except for those highly specialized 
courses providing instruction in the an- 
cient or Oriental languages indispensable 
for certain types of research in ancient cul- 
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ture and for economic and commercial en. 
terprise in oversea areas today. 


A RATIONAL CURRICULUM 


The fundamental division of a rational 
curriculum would be devoted to informing 
the students with respect to the nature of 
the material world, from the cosmos to the 
atom, in the most direct, unified and effj- 
cient method conceivable. No student 
should be graduated who is not reasonably 
conversant with the outstanding discoveries 
of modern science with respect to the ma- 
terial universe in which we are situated. 

Next, we should insist upon the acquisi- 
tion of a thorough knowledge of the nature 
and requirements of man as the highest 
form of animal life on the planet and as 
a member of social groups. This would en- 
tail a reasonable mastery of the outstand- 
ing contributions of comparative biology, 
physiology, psychology, anthropology and 
sociology. 

Having acquired a knowledge of the 
world and of man, one would naturally 
pass to adequate instruction as to how to 
use the material world in such a manner 
as to advance the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind. This would require at the out- 
set the acquisition of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the outstanding contributions of 
modern technology. In other words, no 
man can be regarded as educated who is 
not thoroughly informed with respect to the 
status of contemporary material culture and 
the development through which it has 
passed to attain its present level. Then, the 
social sciences should be cultivated, in 
order that our institutional life may be 
brought up to something like the same 
grade of achievement which has _ been 
reached in the world of technology and 
science. The great problem of contemporary 
civilization is to bring our institutional life 
into closer harmony with the requirements 
of our existing material culture. Unless 
we are successful in so doing, there is lit- § 
tle probability that humanity will succeed 
in coping with the complexities produced by 
modern mechanical civilization. If this be 
the case, then more emphasis should be 
laid upon the development of the social 
sciences and instruction in this field than f 


upon any other aspect of contemporary UP 


education. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of the 
nature of the world and of man and of the 
essential principles involved in an economi- 
cal exploitation of the material world 
through the cooperation of technology and 
social science, the student should be pro- 
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vided with comprehensive instruction in 
the field of esthetics. One must recognize 
that a civilization adequately equipped in 
a scientific way and rendered prosperous 
through a remarkable technology and 
highly efficient social institutions would, 
nevertheless, to use Plato’s phrase, remain 
essentially “ a city of pigs.” Therefore 
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fects, and then to pass the students along: 
to complete their upper class years in the 
conventional curriculum. 

It will be understood, of course, that the 
generalized curriculum worked out above in 
no way precludes parallel and later special- 
ization. Indeed, it is the best basis for later 
specialization. Most of the professional 
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greater attention should be given to the 
esthetic field of human training and en- 
lightenment. And in this department of 
esthetics should be placed, not merely 
plastic and chromatic art and music, but 
also literature, up to the present usually 
associated with linguistic studies and phi- 
lology. 

While regarding Professor Meiklejohn’s 
proposed experimental college at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as far more promising 
than the conventional institution, yet we 
hold that the sequence outlined above is 
more rational and comprehensive than his 
reputed proposal to devote the first two 
years to a study of Hellenic civilization and 
of the Industrial Revolution and its ef- 


classes would naturally be derived from 
graduates of these institutions of learning 
and trained in rigorous professional schools 
after graduation. 


INTEREST KEY TO SUCCESS 


As the dominating psychology of these 
imstitutions of learning, we should frankly 
recognize that an active and alert interest 
on the part of the student is the key to any 
degree of success whatever in educational 
enterprise, and everything possible should 
be done to make the educational process a 
spontaneous and pleasant affair, entered 
into with enthusiasm by both student and 
teacher. Inasmuch as students in this 
type of educational institution are in col- 
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lege life primarily for the purpose of learn- 
ing, it will not be necessary to goad them 
to perfunctory and sporadic cerebral ac- 
tivity by periodic examinations. General 
examinations at the end of courses or 
a comprehensive final examination at the 
end of the four years of college would be 
quite adequate in such institutions. In 
this way the examination bogy, a nuisance 
and an irritation to the real teacher and 
the good student alike, would be enormously 
reduced, while retaining whatever good 
features it may possess. 

Another consideration in a rational edu- 
cational system of the present time is the 
fact that no person can be regarded as 
truly educated, however excellent his origi- 
nal instruction, unless he keeps in touch 
with the progress of knowledge in these 
various fields after the termination of his 
college career. In our generation advances 
in every field of knowledge are being made 
in one decade which, in some cases, outrun 
the progress of a previous century or more. 
Hence, no educational system can be com- 
plete that does not make adequate pro- 
vision for adult education, which must be 
conceived more in the way of a really effi- 
cient continuation school for intelligent col- 
lege graduates than in the form of places 
to provide education for those who have 
missed the formal educational process in 
their youth. This means that we must make 
available a type of institution which will 
enable the intelligent college graduate to 
keep up in a general way with the on- 
ward march of knowledge and esthetic en- 
deavor. 

It would seem that the first class of col- 
legiate institution proposed above, with its 
broad survey courses designed to give the 
student an impression of what is going on 
in the world, would also admirably serve 
the purpose of institutions for adult educa- 
tion. Enterprising alumni would be able 
to drop back for a year and get into touch 
with both the general status of culture and 
learning and the social life and ideals of 
the latest generation of college students. 


THE ALUMNI NUISANCE 


Not the least merit of the above proposals 
for a reconstruction of our system of higher 
education is the fact that it would com- 
pletely and perfectly take care of our con- 
temporary alumni nuisance. It is alleged 
that alumni now have no enthusiasm for 
their alma mater unless she supports win- 
ning athletic teams—especially  distin- 
guished football teams. It is further com- 
plained that they tend to meddle in aca- 
demic matters and to hamper progressive 
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and forward-looking presidents and profes- 
sors. Both of these abuses would auto- 
matically disappear with the installation 
of the plan we have submitted. The great 
emphasis on athletics in the new style edu- 
cational factory would arouse the alumni 
to the highest levels of exuberant pride and 
loyal support, and would lead them in sheer 
delight to contribute generously of the re- 
sources to the support of a “real institu- 
tion.” There being no effort at serious 
education in these places, the alumni could 
not well interfere with something which 
does not exist, and one could scarcely imag- 
ine that they would seriously resent efforts 
to eliminate sheer illiteracy and teach good 
manners. The alumni of the real educa- 
tional institutions, not having had any ex- 
perience with football teams, would not 
notice or complain of their absence. Being 
educated mcn themselves, they would not 
be likely to interfere with presidents or 
professors in the effort to educate their 
successors in the student body. 

Another virtue inhering in the scheme 
outlined above is the fact that it would not 
only go far toward solving the problems of 
the educational factory, the junior college 
and adult education, but that it would also 
do much to rescue contemporary secondary 
education from its futilities and misdirected 
activities. It would free it from the octopus 
of the mass of inferior types who belong in 
manual training and vocational schools. It 
would also protect it from the equally dis- 
astrous tendency to prostitute contemporary 
high schools and private schools to the 
function of preparing students for college. 
The real functions of a high school are 
for the most part neglected in order that 
some 12 per cent. of the students may be 
prepared for college entrance through the 
cultivation of a set of subjects which have 
in many cases little or no real relation to 
the requirements of a general education. 
The plan outlined here would do away with 
this difficulty. The same subjects which 
would constitute the desirable basis of a 
sound elementary, grammar and high school 
education would also serve as an adequate 
preparation for students in either of the 
two types of collegiate institutions. For 
the type attended by students who desire to 
go to college no specialized preparation 
would be necessary, while for those who 
attend college to be educated, intellectual 
zeal and earnestness would be the chief 
proof of fitness. The rational curriculum 
demanded in such institutions would also 
make unnecessary any preparation in ar- 
chaic and irrelevant subjects. 
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the four-year college of liberal arts 

has been called upon in a very def- 
jnite way to defend itself. There has been 
very little disposition to call in question 
the good work these colleges have done in 
the past. They represent the oldest type 
of institution of higher education in this 
country and until about fifty years ago it 
was the only type. The college of liberal 
arts is a distinctly American institution. 
Its record constitutes one of the brightest 
pages of our country’s history and its con- 
tribution to our national life in statesman- 
ship, in scholarly achievements and in moral 
and spiritual uplift has been excelled by 
the fruits of no other type of institution 
to this day. 

But with the marvelous development of 
the public high schools, on the one hand, 
and the equally marvelous development of 
technical and professional schools, on the 
other, there has come to the minds of many 
friends of education a question as to the 
further need of the four-year college of 
liberal arts. There are those who say that 
the day of the separately organized college 
has passed; that it has served a good pur- 
pose and done its work, and should now 
be replaced by other types of institutions 
better adapted to the conditions and spirit 
of our time. 

t is certain that the college will be 
shown no favors. If it is to continue to 
appeal successfully for adequate financial 
support, without which it will surely die, 
it must be able to show reason for its exist- 
ence and its place in the future will depend 
upon whether or not it can do so convinc- 
ingly. It can do so, if at all, only by show- 
ing that it is accomplishing a work that 
no other type of institution is doing and 
that it is doing that work better than any 
other type of institution can do it. If the 
college can show this to be true, then its 
place in the future will be secure, as its 
record in the past has been honorable. 

Let us consider a few of the sugges- 
tions which have been proposed by those 
who de not regard the four-year college 
of liberal arts as an essential feature of 
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our educational system. Let us consider 
first the proposal that the high school 
course be expanded to include the first two 
years of college, and that at the end of this 
six-year period the student enter at once 
upon his technical or professional training 


in the university. This suggestion, of 
course, means the complete elimination of 
the college as a distinct institution and, 
what is of even greater importance, the 
elimination also of the ideals for which the 
college stands. 

This suggestion that the high school take 
over the first two years of college work 
has been repeatedly made during the past. 
twenty-five years, but until recently no 
extensive movement has resulted from the 
agitation. I should be sorry to see the 
high schools as such attempt to take up 
this work. From the point of view of pre- 
paring students for college, our high schools 
today are not meeting the demands made 
upon them. The great majority have 
neither the equipment nor the teachers, 
and none of them have either the spirit 
or the method to furnish what a _ well- 
equipped college can offer in its first two 
years. 

In large centres of population where 
money is available for the separate organ- 
ization of junior colleges in connection with 
public school systems, there is every reason 
to encourage the multiplication of local 
opportunities for higher work. I also 
believe that many institutions which carry 
the college name without possessing re- 
sources sufficient to offer substantial col- 
lege work should become junior colleges 
and limit their efforts to the first two 
years. 

The Biennial Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion published last year by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington contains the fol- 
lowing summary of the purposes of junior 
colleges: “It is the purpose of such insti- 
tutions to render educational service along 
three lines. First, presentation of a liberal 
arts course of two years which will lead 
to entrance to the junior year in college 
or university. Second, conduct of two years 


of professional or pre-professional courses. 
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And third, offering two-year completion 
courses for those who do not desire to 
secure a degree or to lead professional 
lives.” I find myself in hearty sympathy 
with the third of these objectives. I can 
also see a large field for the junior college 
in connection with the second objective. I 
feel convinced that it is a mistake for it to 
attempt the first. 

The exceptional student for whom the 
college of liberal arts is designed should 
be encouraged to select a strong institution 
at the very beginning and should be given 
the benefit of the full four years of regu- 
lar college opportunities. I feel particu- 
larly convinced that the college needs of 
the so-called poor boy should not be met 
by purely local opportunities. On the 
average the children from the less privi- 
leged homes who desire a college training 
are a much more highly selected group 
than those who come from the more privi- 
leged homes. These unusual minds should 
be brought into early contact with the most 
capable and inspiring teachers. They are 
the ones who will profit most by such 
opportunities. The problem of the poor 
boy should not be solved by sending him 
to a poor college. The needs of these stu- 
dents could be met more adequately if the 
smaller communities would establish sys- 
tems of municipal scholarships for the 
purpose of encouraging unusually promis- 
ing young men and women to go to well- 
established colleges elsewhere, rather than 
burden their citizens with heavy taxes to 
maintain an unsatisfactory substitute for 
a real college. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE MoveEMENT 


The junior college movement has been 
encouraged by the attempt on the part of 
many educational leaders in recent years 
to split the four-year college of liberal arts 
into two sections by driving a wedge be- 
tween the sophomore and junior years. 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago was probably the most influential 
advocate of this system. The working out 
of this plan inevitably changes the essen- 
tial character of a college of liberal arts. 
In a true college of this type the natural 
break comes at the end of the freshman 
rather than at the end of the sophomore 
year. This fact is coming to be recognized 
by many institutions, for example, Yale 
University, in the special arrangements 
it is making for the handling of fresh- 
men. High school graduates are coming 
to college for the most part without satis- 
factory preparation for college work. This 
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situation may as well be recognized frankly 
by making the work of the freshman year 
a continuation of the work of the high 
school. In view of the unequal opportuni- 
ties provided by high schools in different 
localities, entrance requirements — should 
not be too strict nor should they be too 
rigidly enforced. Final judgment upon a 
student should be deferred until the end 
of his freshman year. At this time he 
should be required to pass a comprehensive 
examination, both oral and written. This 
examination, supplemented by his yeav’s 
record as a freshman, together with such 
help as may be had from intelligence tests 
and other appraisals of his capacity and 
qualities of character, should furnish a 
more satisfactory basis for determining his 
fitness for college work than any method 
now in vogue. 

In so far as a junior college attempts 
to do college work it should be limited to 
this first year and standard colleges might 
well refuse to give credit beyond the first 
year for work done in any institution 
which is not able to offer full opportu- 
nities for the bachelor’s degree. If this 
policy were adopted the work of the three 
upper years could be arrangd as a unit 
and methods could be employed which 
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would be hopeless if used un- 
der present conditions. 

This proposal leads us to 
a second suggestion that has 
been made for modifying the 
four-year college of liberal 
arts, namely, to compress its 
work into three years. If 
some sure method could be 
devised for selecting students 
of superior ability and if 
these came with adequate 
preparation for college work, 
including satisfactory lan- 
guage training and a genu- 
ine desire for what the col- 
leges have to offer, three 
years would doubtless be suf- 
ficient for accomplishing all 
that the degree of A. B. now 
represents, without lowering 
present standards. Under 
present’ conditions, however, 
the freshman year is neces- 
sary to identify those of col- 
lege calibre and to enable 
them to complete their prep- 
aration for work of college 
grade. 


A third proposed method 
of dealing with the problem 
is to combine three years of 
liberal arts with one year of 


professional training and 
grant an A. B. for this four- 
year combination. The temptations of this 
plan are more alluring in colleges associ- 
ated with universities than in those sepa- 
rately organized, although there have been 
many instances of agreements of this sort 
between colleges and universities. For 
example, twenty-odd years ago the insti- 
tution which I serve had arrangements 
with the Medical Schools of Harvard, 
Northwestern and Minnesota by which our 
men would leave us at the end of our 
junior year and after completing the first 
year of the medical course at the univer- 
sity would be given our bachelor’s degree. 
Harvard at this time had the nominal 
requirement of an A. B. for entrance into 
its medical school. When President Eliot 
learned of the arrangement he disapproved, 
with the result that it was discontinued. 
President Eliot said in effect that the 
arrangement was a subterfuge and that 
men who had had only three years of col- 
lege work were not college graduates and 
were not entitled either to the degree or 
to entrance into professional courses based 
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upon the degree. Following this incident, 
we of our own accord discontinued the 
arrangements with Northwestern and with 
the University of Minnesota. The plan 
stood as an open invitation to our men to 
leave us at the end of three years and 
the results of the brief experiment were 
altogether unsatisfactory. 


NEED OF FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


A college cannot accomplish its full pur- 
pose with the average student in less than 
four years and any college that has a 
majority of its students for only part of 
the time cannot do for the four-year men 
what an institution with a majority of full- 
time students can do. Such an institution 
is able to maintain scholarly standards of 
a far higher level than ungraded colleges 
which are willing to do the miscellaneous 
work required by irregular students. A 
college with a large majority of four-year 
students is also able to maintain a richer 
and more inspiring atmosphere than other 
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types of schools; the incidental phases of 
its life are more significant. G. Stanley 
Hall has well emphasized the importance 
of the indirect educational influence of a 
college. He says: “The best education is 
not that which comes with effort from 
direct attention and application, but there 
is an unconscious education which is much 
more important and which is carried on 
in the penumbral regions of the mind. This 
environmental education needs more time.” 
This statement from Dr. Hall not only 
buttresses the argument for the four-year 
course, but it also sounds a note of warn- 
ing to the college that it should jealously 
guard that intangible something which we 
call its atmosphere in order that the influ- 
ences that affect the marginal regions of 
the students’ minds may be influences sat- 
urated with scholarly ideals and earnest- 
ness of spirit. 

Furthermore, I think it may justly be 
maintained that it is in the last two years 
and not in the first two that a college 
accomplishes its purpose with a_ student 
and creates within him its distinctive ideal. 
It is not in connection with freshman 
mathematics or beginning languages or ele- 
mentary sciences that a college finds its 
real opportunity. The work of these first 
years is largely a preparation for what 
the college has to offer in the years that 
follow. It is only when the student begins 


to delve into philosophy and economics and 
the social sciences, and when he begins to 
understand the natural sciences in their 
implications and has developed a real taste 
for literature and something of perspective 
in history—it is only then that his personal 
philosophy of life begins intelligently to 
take on final form. 

If the colleges of liberal arts, both in 
the university and outside, cannot develop 
citizens of broader outlook and deepcr 
sympathies than other types of institutions 
can, then they fail of their chief function 
and there is little hope of their permanent 
existence. But I believe there is a differ- 
ence and I am convinced that the differ- 
ence is shown chiefly in those who have 
taken the full course and have become the 
children of their Alma Mater, and not by 
those who have joined the college househcld 
tomporarily. Any college in taking a stu- 
dent does so with the hope that ultimately 
the student will come to represent the ideals 
for which the college stands and every 
genuine college in the country desires to 
graduate the great majority of her students 
and have them permanently for her chil- 
dren. The sentiments and loyalties that 
cluster around an alumni relationship to 
a college that has really inspired and given 
one a start are among the most significant 
and satisfying influences that can ever 
possess a man. They constitute the chief 
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asset of a college and are a lasting bless- 
ing to the graduate himself. : 

II. But four years’ time is not the only 
condition of a satisfactory college course. 
The content of the course is of equal im- 
portance. During the past twenty-five 
years there has been continuous discussion 
as to what our high schools and colleges 
should teach. There has been a feeling that 
too much of our teaching is not adapted to 
the needs of the students, and does not fit 
them for their life work. The subjects are 
not practical, it is held, and the feeling in 
many quarters is strong that they should 
be replaced by others more nearly related. 
to the demands of everyday life. 

The changes which the last few decades 
have brought about in our high school and 
college courses have been inevitable, in view 
of the spirit and emphasis of our times, 
and perhaps for the most part wise. I feel 
in sympathy with the present day efforts 
of the high school to concern itself more 
with the great majority who go out to their 
life work without further training than 
with the comparatively few who go on to 
college. The day is past when our high 
schools can be regarded merely as fitting 
schools for college. They have become 
great training schools for the people, and 


institutions where the children of all classes 
may receive such instruction as shall make 
them intelligent citizens and lay a broad 
foundation for their work in industry and 
the trades. 

But in our effort to make our training 
practical let us not forget to make it worth 
while. Life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment. While I believe that 
students should be taught to make their liv- 
ing and that any education is a failure 
which leaves them dependent on others for 
support, I also believe that at least a few, 
drawn from all ranks and conditions of 
society—no distinctions of wealth or social 
standing here—should be given a higher 
education whose value cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, and which those who 
have it would never barter for silver nor 
gold. 

The time is coming in this country when 
what we shall need most is not men of 
greater industrial or economic efficiency, 
but men and women of greater insight into 
human values; not so much people capable 
of producing more wealth, as people capable 
of directing their fellows in the wise and 
worthy expenditures of the wealth already 
gained. Hence I cannot regard as progress 
that disposition which would gauge the 
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value of all studies in terms of their money- 
getting power, nor which holds that the 
chief business of higher education is to in- 
crease the economic value and money-earn- 
ing capacity of its students. 

There has been a tendency in recent years 
to deny the educational importance of cer- 
tain parts of the historic curriculum, and 
to declare that there is no inherent differ- 
ence in the educational value of various 
studies, providing they are equally well 
taught. But these declarations, even when 
voiced by distinguished educators, do not 
carry with them the proof of their conten- 
tion. The only adequate test of the perma- 
nent value of any subject is the test of its 
bearing on the lives of those who are in- 
fluenced by it, and no single generation is 
able fully to apply this test, or to pronounce 
a final verdict on the problem. 

With all due allowance for the undoubted 
advantages that have been introduced by 
recent changes ‘1 our courses, I cannot help 
admiring the curriculum of the older col- 
leges. From the standpoint of the work 
they undertook to do in training a few men 
to be leaders in letters, in statesmanship 
and in the professions, the older colleges 
were a splendid success. Looked at from 
the standpoint of the instruction offered in 
our modern colleges, the old course seems 


narrow and restricted. It did not make any 
attempt to cover the whole field of human 
knowledge. That was not its purpose. It 
did not have a university ideal. The course 
was not rich in content nor was it calcu- 
lated to make the student familiar with the 
learning of the world, but it did put him 
in possession of himself, and it did train 
him to think and to judge and to rely on his 
own judgment. It consisted of a few sub- 
jects, chosen from the whole realm of 
knowledge, selected not for their own sake, 
but for their value in the training of men. 
These few subjects were well organized and 
well applied, and the boy got the benefit of 
what there was. What they did they did 
well, and it was performance rather than 
opportunity that constituted the distinguish- 
ing mark of the early colleges, as con- 
trasted with the emphasis upon opportunity 
and so little upon performance so charac- 
teristic of the colleges and universities of 
our day. The old course was simple, com- 
pact, effective. What it lacked in breadth 
it more than made up in intensity, and as 
an instrument of intellectual and moral 
training it has never yet been excelled. 

I do not advocate a return to the rigid 
course of the older colleges, but I do believe 
that the ideals they cherished are funda- 
mental ideals and that the qualities they 
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developed are permanent possessions of edu- 


cated people everywhere. The basis of such 


a course is the languages, and it would seem 
that every student should have considerable 
knowledge of at least two—one ancient and 
one modern. The method of acquiring this 
knowledge gives the student invaluable 
mental discipline, and there is no surer way 
of developing insight and appreciation of 
any civilization than by learning its lan- 
guage. The second great group of liberal 
arts and subjects comprises the philosophi- 
cal and social disciplines. These attempt 
to give the student some understanding of 
the relations that exist among persons; the 
social sciences, the persons comprising hu- 
man society; and the philosophical sciences, 
the personality of the universe with all that 
that pregnant phrase implies. This should 
include some general knowledge of the con- 
clusions of the outstanding thinkers of our 
race on these great themes and some train- 
ing also of the student for fresh thought on 
his own part. The third group represents 
the facts of nature and attempts to give the 
student practical instruction as to how he 
should behave in the presence of these facts, 
so that nature may help and not hinder him 
in his progress. 

These three aspects of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum are about equally important, and 


the disposition to allow the student to spe- 
cialize in one to the neglect of either or 
both of the others, such as the open elective 
system permits, has proven unwise and 
even its extreme advocates have given it 
up; while the disposition to substitute pro- 
fessional or technical subjects in place of 
this liberalizing discipline has defeated 
the purpose of liberal arts and has turned 
out specialists rather than broadly educated 
men. 


Nor ENoucH Harp Work 


The most serious criticism that is being 
lodged against the college today does not 
relate to its ideals but to its accomplish- 
ments. It is said that students, as a matter 
of fact, do not really do the work prescribed 
nor realize the benefits of the ideals pro- 
fessed. I have a good deal of patience with 
criticism of this sort because I believe that 
much of it is justified. It does not call in 
question the purpose or aim of a college, but 
only whether or not the college is actually 
successful in making its aim effective. I 
have a very strong suspicion that there is 
too little rather than too much work in most 
of our American colleges, and a “good 
time” is altogether too prone to take the 
place of scholarly interests and intellectual 
achievements. The essential framework of 
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a college course is a genuine mastery of the 
subjects offered, and old-fashioned grinding 
is still the method of accomplishment. 

The aim of a college is just as definite as 
that of any professional school. That aim 
is to develop the student with respect to all 
his capacities into a mature, symmetrical, 
well-balanced person, in full possession of 
all his powers, physical, social, mental and 
spiritual, with an intelligent und rstanding 
of the past and a sympathetic insight into 
the needs and problems of the preser:. I 
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himself to the truth because he is able to 
detect its outlines and trace its leadings. 
He will be able to live worthily in the pres- 
ent because he understands the past. He 
will be in the possession of convictions based 
on the experience of the race, and not be 
unsettled and blown about by every Utopian 
wind stirred up by those who would cure 
the world’s ills in a day. 

At a time like this, when there is so 
much uncertainty in public life, when social 
standards are changing, and religious con- 


Earl Hall (at right of photograph), one of the buildings of Columbia University in the 
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would use the word “culture” to define what 
I mean, if that term were not so much mis- 
used that many people with red blood in 
their veins have come to feel a repugnance 
for it. I am not advocating that pseudo- 
culture which is too refined to concern itself 
with the things of real life, and too haughty 
and too supercilious to keep in touch and in 
sympathy with common men. A college 
training should broaden a man’s sympathies 
and deepen his purpose to serve the com- 
mon good. 

It should create in a student a disposition 
to face facts squarely, whatever they may 
be, and the ability properly to appreciate 
and evaluate them when found. It should 
enable him to recognize and to test his own 
prejudices; it should keep him open-minded 
and tolerant in his attitude toward others, 
and at the same time enable him to anchor 


victions are unsettled, at such a time what 
we need most of all is men and women of 
leadership, wise, sane, well-balanced people 
in every department of life—men and wo- 
men who shall be able to steady and to re- 
assure and to lead on unfailingly to higher 
things. I do not maintain that the training 
of these leaders is the exclusive work of the 
college, but I do believe that it is its most 
important work, and that our colleges will 
fail in doing for society today what their 
prototypes did for our fathers of old if they 
fail in this supzemely Important function 
of training a few people who shall be to 
their fellows trustworthy guides and inter- 
preters of the finer and higher meaning of 
life. 

III. But for this purpose, a mere course 
of study is not enough. The influence and 
power of a college depend not only, nor 
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chiefly, upon the kind of courses offered. 
It is no* so much what is taught as by whom 
that counts in training a boy for the service 
of his time. Some one has said that the 
most important part of a university is its 
library and the most important part of a 
college is its faculty. Whether or not we 
fully agree with this contrast, it certainly 
points out an important difference in em- 
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phasis between the two types of institu- 
tions. 

Here again one discovers the source of 
much of the power of the early colleges. 
The character of the early teachers has 
challenged the admiration of succeeding gen- 
erations. They were not for the most part 
men of eminent scholarship, although they 
were well trained and familiar with the 
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school learning of their time. They were 
men in whom the spirit of self-sacrifice was 
strong. It was not in financial returns that 
they looked for their reward. Most of them 
had but the scantiest living for their labors. 
But in strength of character, in loyalty to 
convictions, in faith in ideals and in devo- 
tion to the work of developing these in the 
mind and character of the growing boy—in 
all these respects the early teacher con- 
tinues and always will continue to challenge 
the respect and the admiration of all to 
whom character and ideals are a concern. 


STRONG TEACHERS NEEDED 


The gifts which the early colleges had for 
their students were imparted through the 
human touch of such men as these. Each 
of his pupils was to the teacher a great 
leader in embryo, whose usefulness in the 
future would depend upon his fidelity in the 
days of preparation, and for whose faith- 
fulness during these days the teacher held 
himself personally responsible. And it was 
more than a mere academic responsibility 
that he carried. His teaching was a service 
performed as unto God. To train men for 
the service of God and leadership among 
their fellowmen, that they might serve as 


seers and saviours of society—this was the 
work to which the early teachers gave them- 


selves with full heart. It was this direct 
personal touch day after day for four years 
with men cf solid character, strong convic- 
tions and great hearts that was the secret 
of the effectiveness of the early colleges. 
It is the lack of this personal touch that is 
the secret of the ineffectiveness of so much 
of our college and university teaching today. 

One of our chief mistakes today is that 
we take too much for granted on the part 
of the students. Growth in intellect and 
character is not sudden but gradual; a boy 
does not become a man in a day. There is 
an intermediate period during which he 
needs to be treated by methods which are 
neither those of the high school, on the one 
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hand, nor of the university proper, on the 
other. It is with this transition period that 
the college is especially fitted to deal. The 
fundamental thing about this type of college 
is the personality of the teacher. This im- 
plies that teachers and students shall be 
given opportunity actually to know each 
other. Education, after all, is an individual 
affair, and real teaching cannot be done 
at arm’s length. Only the exceptional stu- 
dent is alive to his own best interests and 
is steadily and strongly inspired from 
within. The majority need the stimulus of 
external pressure, and the encouragement 
and inspiration that come from the teach- 
er’s personal touch. It is not enough that 
a boy be given the opportunity to learn. 
he average boy has not the vision to see 
his opportunity nor strength to follow it 
alone. He needs the direction and discipline 
of a strong guide, and the encouragement 
and uplift of a sympathetic friend. The 
strength of a college lies in the character 
of the men who are its teachers, and the 
value of a college training to a student de- 
pends upon how much of a teacher’s life 
gets into his own. This implies that a 
teacher shall have a real opportunity to in- 
fluence his students, and that the influence 
when exerted shall be of the right sort. 

I trust that I have made clear my reasons 
for at least three convictions: jFirst, that 
the full period of four years is necessary 
for a college to accomplish its purpose in 
the life of a student; second, that a college 
should confiue its curriculum strictly to the 
field of liberal arts; and third, that its 
effectiveness is dependent almost entirelv 
upon securing strong men of the right spirit 
for its faculty. The four-year liberal arts 
college is America’s unique contribution to 
the educational organization of the world. 
Its ideals were never more needed than now, 
and in the improvement of undergraduate 
work both in colleges connected with univer- 
sities and in those separately organized, lies 
our greatest hope for educational advance. 
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ing the last decade it has seemed that 

our magnificent success in making 
higher education democratic has operated to 
increase enormously the difficulty of mak- 
ing that education excellent. We have, so 
far as education is concerned, allowed free 
play to our splendid constructive faculties, 
our genius for organization and for adver- 
tising, and have exerted our critical facul- 
ties very little or not at all. The result is 
that we are now overwhelmed by our very 
success. In education, in things of the mind 
and of the spirit, quality is everything, and 
we find ourselves in danger of sacrificing 
quality to quantity. The effort has been 


a. many observers in this country dur- 


throughout our history to extend the advan- 
tages of education to the widest possible 
number, and we have gone further in that 
direction than any nation which exists now, 
or which ever has existed. 


Our compulsory 
education laws provide secondary school 
training for a larger proportion of our pop- 
ulation than has ever enjoyed those advan- 
tages in any nation or in any period before. 
The cumulative effect of these laws has 
been to bring into our colleges and univer- 
sities at the present time more students 
than were in the secondary schools a gener- 
ation ago. The inevitable result of the pro- 
vision of higher education on this generous 
scale is to make impossible our traditional 
program of the same training for all. If 
that program is persisted in, the pace will 
have to be adjusted to the abilities of the 
average, which will mean that the ablest 
will deteriorate morally and intellectually 
for lack of tasks commensurate with their 
abilities. 

Once the issue is clear, it is inconceivable 
that a democracy should consent to this neg- 
lect of its best brains and its highest ambi- 
tion. The alternative is not to reduce the 
number of those who are admitted to our 
colleges and universities; it is rather to pro- 
vide for each student a discipline suited to 
his abilities, which means that for the best 
we must provide a training and a discipline 
many times more difficult and more thor- 
ough than for the average. We are living 
in the midst of that revolution. The move- 


ment is proceeding by leaps and bounds. 
Already a hundred leading American col- 
leges and universities are taking steps to- 
ward the provision of precisely this better 
training for their best students. 

The provision of better training for our 
best students involves the discovery of ade- 
quate methods for selecting the best. In 
some cases this selection is made in the 
middle of the university course for the pur- 
pose of determining which individuals 
should be allowed to undertake the harder 
and more thorough program provided for 
the best and most ambitious undergradu- 
ates. In the case of other institutions whose 
resources are limited and whose application 
lists are long, an analogous selection must 
be made for admission to college. In the case 
of still a third group, as at Swarthmore, 
both selective processes are in use. A small 
freshman class is selected from a large 
group of applicants and at the end of the 
second year a still smaller group is selected 
to enjoy the privilege of honors work. What- 
ever this selective program may be, the 
principles on which the selection should be 
based, if they could be discovered, would 
doubtless be much the same. 

The plain fact is that these principles 
have not yet been discovered, or if discov- 
ered, have not at any rate been widely ac- 
cepted. The criteria most commonly em- 
ployed in the past in the selection of stu- 
dents to enter college have been the school 
record and the record of college entrance 
examinations. Both are subject to grave dis- 
advantages. Secondary schools differ widely 
in their standards, and it is well-nigh im- 
possible to compare a record made in one 
school by one boy with that which another 
boy has made in another school which dif- 
fers from the first in size, curriculum, and 
the character of its student body and its 
standards of excellence. 

The system of college entrance examina- 
tions is likewise unsatisfactory. The experi- 
ence of the last two decades has indicated 
that a dull boy can pass college entrance ex- 
aminations if he is specially coached for 
them, while a bright boy who has not been 
specially prepared for them is likely to fail. 
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If we could develop a type of examination 
which the bright boy could pass without be- 
ing specially prepared for it, while the dull 
boy would fail, no matter how skillful and 
expensive his coaching, that would be the 
ideal means of selection. The claim is made 
by the psychologists that the new tests of 
general intelligence which they are prepar- 
ing will do exactly that thing, but it can 
hardly be said that this claim has as yet 
been accepted by our colleges and universi- 
ties. In the meantime such imperfect means 
as we have are supplemented perhaps most 
successfully by the personal interview. 

If our experience means anything, it 
means that averages are fallacious. If a 
boy makes a grade of 90 in French and 70 
in Physics, those grades mean something, 
even if they do not mean all that is some- 
times claimed for them, but the average of 
the two, 80, means nothing at all. In our 
practice at Swarthmore we tend more and 
more to distrust average grades, whether 
those given by the schools or those given on 
college entrance examinations, and for ad- 
mission to college to put our faith on the 
results of a personal interview, which is an 
examination of an informal and unorthodox 
kind. In this interview our effort is not to 
find out what the student does not know, 
but rather to discover what he knows best 
and then to see how well he knows that. It 
is the quality of a man’s work in his best 
subject which is the true measure of his 
ability, and not the points that he has for- 
gotten about the subject in which his inter- 
est is least. 

Similarly, in selecting students for Hon- 
ors work at the end of their second year, 
our method has been to disregard averages 
and to judge by the quality of the student’s 
work in those subjects most nearly allied to 
the field in which he expects to work for 
Honors. 

It is difficult enough to pick out the best 
student from those of average ability. It is 
no less difficult to provide for his develop- 
ment, once he is selected. It is no solution 
of the problem at all to give him work of 
the same kind that his fellows are doing. In 
our obsession with quantitative methods in 
education in this country we tend entirely 
to overlook the law of diminishing returns. 
The work which is to provide for the best 
development of our best undergraduates 
must not merely be harder; it must also be 
different in kind. 

Most of our college graduates who are so 
fond of philosophizing on the subject of edu- 
cation cherish the belief that the best part 
of their education was obtained outside the 
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classroom. Not a few of the fathers and 
mothers of the undergraduates of today 
make the task of the teacher harder by ad- 
vising their sons and daughters not to take 
their academic work too seriously, to put 
their best efforts in athletics and activities, 
and in their classes to do merely enough “to 
get by.” There is a diminishing but still 
deep-seated prejudice in the United States 
against intellectual excellence as such. We 
have a superstitious dread of the harm 
which may come to young people from too 
much study, and a profound distrust of the 
results. Fond mothers will allow their sons 
to expose joints and hearts to fearful strain 
and injury on the football field or the river, 
but they protest vigorously and get the fam- 
ily doctor to back them up if the college 
suggests a moderate amount of study in va- 
cation. Even the employment managers of 
the large corporations have tended, until 
very recent times, in selecting college grad- 
uates to go into their business, to be satis- 
fied with a very moderate attainment in 
scholarship and to give the preference to 
the boy who has been a leader in activities. 
There are signs that employment managers 
are learning better, but the signs are of 
very recent date. 

All the statistics that can be brought to 
bear upon this problem, which after all does 
not lend itself very well to statistical study, 
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GIVING HONOR STUDENTS FREE REIN AT COLLEGE 


indicate that success in life is likely to fol- 
low success in college studies. There are 
exceptions to all rules, but this seems to be 
the rule. For the prejudice against studies 
and in favor of the belief in activities, there 
is, however, just one justification. By our 
academic system of courses, and hours, and 
quantitative credits, we tend to put the 
premium on docility. We lead our students 
by the hand from Monday morning to Sat- 
urday noon and it is only on Saturday after- 
noon, at any rate outside the academic sys- 
tem, that they get much chance to do things 
on their own initiative and to develop their 
own intellectual independence. It is for this 
reason that undergraduates will slave so 
hard at their own activities, while thcy be- 
grudge the time which they give to studies. 
Individuals who have initative love to exer- 
cise it, and the virtue of docility‘is in aca- 
demic circles likely to be very much over- 
rated. A man is worth something who will 
do what he is told to do at the time that he 
is told to do it, but the man who will do it 
without being told is worth infinitely more. 


NEED OF DEVELOPING INDEPENDENCE. 


Now these better and more ambitious stu- 
dents are likely to excel precisely in these 
qualities of initiative and independence, and 
any academic system which is to give them 
a fair chance must allow for the develop- 
ment of these qualities, as our conventional 
course and hour system does not do. It is 
for these reasons that our so-called Honors 
courses at Swarthmore and elsewhere are so 
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organized as to allow the student a very 
large measure of independence. Once he is 
admitted to the status of Honors student he 
selects first of all the field in which he will 
work. This field is not narrowly specialized, 
it is not confined to the limits of a single 
department, but it is a limited, closely or- 
ganized body of knowledge. The under- 
graduate receives from his professors an 
outline of the topics, the books and the pe- 
riods which it will be his duty to master in 
the last two years. Strictly speaking, his 
only responsibility is to master this mate- 
rial. He does not learn lessons, he reads up 
a subject. He is at liberty to go to classes 
or not as he chooses. His instruction is 
largely individual, and so long as he is 
working successfully he may trust to his 
own guidance and make his own plans. 
Twice a week he attends a seminar with 
three or four of his fellows and reads a 
paper upon some aspect of the work which 
he is doing. The topics of these papers are 
arranged in advance to be closely related to 
one another and thus stimulate the discus- 
sion. The reading, laboratory experiments 
and field observations which are suggested 
by the professor are merely suggested, just 
as the professor may suggest to the student 
certain classes which will be of value to 
him. Students who are anxious to do their 
best take such advice seriously, but they do 
not follow it slavishly. The professor is a 
friend and not a taskmaster. 

At the end of two years of this kind of 
work the student submits to a series of com- 
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prehensive examinations consisting usually 
of eight three-hour papers, followed by an 
oral examination. These examinations are 
conducted by external examiners, not by 
those individuals who have been engaged in 
teaching the candidates. They are examina- 
tions for which it is practically impossible 
to cram effectively. They are tests of what 
the student has absorbed and digested, not 
of what he may happen to remember. The 
oral examination is individual, and it is held 
after the examiners have had a chance to 
read over the papers which the student has 
written. It is a protection both to student 
and examiner against the misinterpretation 
of those written papers. 

A program like this is as far as possible 
removed from the hothouse methods and the 
spoon-feeding characteristic of our ordinary 
academic program. It puts the responsibil- 
ity on the individual, and if he succeeds he 
acquires not merely a more thorough mas- 
tery of the subjects which he has studied 
than would be the case under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but also a method of work, a 
self-reliance in attacking intellectual prob- 
lems, and an ability to think for himself 
which is likely to be of the highest value in 
his career. 

The plan which I have tried briefly to 
outline in the foregoing paragraphs has now 
been in operation at Swarthmore for five 
years. The results are such as to give the 
faculty of the college every possible confi- 
dence in going on with it. It has not been 
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developed without criticism from those who 
feel that too much learning is a dangerous 
thing. It has been criticized as likely to in- 
jure the health of the undergraduate, or to 
interfere with his participation in college 
activities, or to endanger his success in life, 
There are not lacking in every college indi- 
viduals who would voice all three of those 
objections. The best answer to them seems 
to be the success of the students, both in 
college and since, who have undertaken the 
plan of Honors work. Their health has not 
been injured, even their participation in col- 
lege activities has not been prevented, 
though they may have shown at times a 
certain reluctance to undertake more unrea- 
sonable forms of drudgery to which par- 
ticipants in activities are somewhat sub- 
jected. And most important of all, they 
have shown in post-graduate work and pro- 
fessional schools, in business and teaching, 
that this method of instruction has given 
them not only a certain degree of mastery 
of a limited field of knowledge, but also the 
courage and the ability to attack and to 
solve intellectual problems on their own 
account. 

A democracy needs these qualities of in- 
dependence and leadership. It must educate 
the whole people, but it must also, if it is 
to prevent the cult of democracy from be- 
coming the cult of mediocrity, devise an ed- 
ucational scheme in which the best will have 
a fair chance to develop all that is in them 
of self-reliance and intellectual power, 





Progress of Hisher Education in 
The West 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


tellectual revolution—have marked 

the progress of education in the West 
during the last quarter-century. Eleven 
States, from Arizona to Oregon, Montana 
to California, now boast educational institu- 
tions ranking side by side with century-old 
institutions of the East. 

Western education, as pointed out by 
President W. J. Kerr of Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, “has had to fight for recogni- 
tion in the East by building up its curricu- 
lums to conform to the standards, often in- 
flexible and arbitrary, established by East- 
ern universities.” But in the last twenty- 
five years the West, built up by pioneers 
of brawn and brain, has so advanced its 
educational plants and methods that it 
maintains equal footing with the effete 
East. The esteem of communities for 
higher institutions of learning has grown, 
especially since the war. And while the 
colleges and universities have been reach- 
ing out for national reputations, which 
would bring them larger endowments, 
thereby increasing their fields of useful- 
ness, they have, by the development of re- 
search work and Summer schools attracted 
large numbers of Easterners. 

“It is difficult at this early date to con- 
vince many of the Eastern institutions of 
the real situation,” says Dr. George Thomas, 
President of the University of Utah, “but 
the facts remain true just the same.” 

I have held correspondence with the Pres- 
idents of eighteen leading universities of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, Arizona and New Mexico. All agree 
that our Western colleges and universities, 
working and living closer to the people than 
those of Eastern States, will develop “tre- 
mendously and indefinitely.” For Western 
universities are, as President A. G. Crane 
of the University of Wyoming has said, 
the “deliberate expression of a well defined 
purpose to attain on the part of Western 
people.” 

With the growth of esteem for educa- 
tional leaders and institutions, coincident 
With significant contributions in the field 


"L istectual 26 developments—an _ in- 


of research, the following facts have be- 
come evident: (1) The West has made dis- 
tinct contributions to the cause of education, 
notably in entrance requirements designed 
to meet the particular course the student 
plans to take and in the “classificatory” 
English examinations, given to determine 
the nature of college instruction to be 
offered individuals. (2) Students of the 
West generally come nearer representing 
the Nordic types than other American stu- 
dents; they are clean and vigorous. (3) 
The junior colleges, of a mushroom growth, 
do not seem to interfere with development 
of the institutions bearing the more digni- 
fied name of “university.” The junior col- 
leges give first and second year courses 
only and award no degree. (4) The pub- 
licly controlled universities, especially, have 
done much toward promotion of State unity. 
One example is the University of Idaho, 
whose leaders were instrumental in having 
the State Editorial Association adopt this 
device: “No North, no South, just Idaho.” 
(5) Western higher education is at once 
more democratic and more elastic than 
Eastern higher education. It reaches a 
larger number of students. In Oregon more 
students go from grammar to high school 
and from high school to college than in any 
other State. (6) Higher education has 
grown rapidly because it has been and is 
closely identified with the public high 
schools. The universities frequently have 
modified their courses so that college train- 
ing would prepare the West’s young people 
directly for a vocation. In effecting this 
the cultural side of university education has 
not been neglected. 

In California, Oregon and Washington, 
famous for their quantity production of oil, 
fruit and timber, not all thought has been 
directed toward the accumulation of for- 
tunes, as is proved by an enumeration of 


_ recent aims and achievements of their more 


important educational institutions, viz.: 
University of Southern California—This 
university has been the only institution 
which has rendered university service of a 
professional character in the section around 
Los Angeles during the last forty-five 
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years. There have been no professional 
courses closer than 500 miles, hence the 
demand for professional education of a col- 
legiate character has been tremendous dur- 
ing that period. The university has 
attempted, during the last five years, in 
view of the tremendous growth and develop- 
ment of Los Angeles, to contribute to the 
field of international education. President 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid has inspired and 
arranged several conferences on the subject 
at Los Angeles and has encouraged an 





exchange of students and lecturers in that 
general field. The fact that Los Angeles 
is located in the southwestern section of the 
United States, where conditions of life 
from a climatic point of view are somewhat 
similar to vast areas of Latin-American 
countries, leads President von Kleinsmid to 
believe them a fertile field for exchanges. 
Pomona College—Here should be cited the 
founding of a group of colleges under 
President James A. Blaisdell, of which 
Pomona College and Scripps College for 
Women are two units, with the object of 
combining the characteristic advantages of 
the small college with the: strength of a 
larger institution. The plan, as fostered 


by President Blaisdell, calls for a group of 
small colleges individual in character, but 
using certain common facilities, which, it 
is hoped, will justify the establishment of 
a great library and other similar facilities 


Steward Observatory, University of Arizona 





not warranted by smaller institutions, 
Pomona’s present plans promise to be her 
outstanding contribution to the West’s quest 
for knowledge. The special need which 
this institution has met in the Southwest 
is the demand for a college of high stan- 
dards, sufficiently restricted in size to 
assure the best possible advantages to the 
individual student. 

Stanford University—Science, cold and 
precise; research in many fields, directed 
by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the President, 





to prepare for the day when the West’s 
population will be doubled and trebled, de- 
scribe the educational contribution of this 
great Western university. Stanford has 
attempted especially to meet the high-pres- 
sure needs of a scientific age. Behind her 
walls scholars seek to meet in a practical 
way problems they know will arise next 
year or the year after, or even many dec- 
ades hence. President Wilbur is an indi- 
vidualist who believes that education in 
mere phrases is passing. Speaking of Cali- 
fornia’s intellectual progress, he said: 
‘Maintaining standards’’ were the words 
that symbolized academic arrival a few short 
years ago. Now the very word ‘‘standard’”’ 
brings with it a sense of reproach, because, 
in the efforts arbitrarily to force certain 
standards upon education, the life juices of 
intellectuality and initiative were being 
Squeezed out and the divine right of the 
human to be different and yet achieve suc- 
cess was in danger of being denied in the 
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very place where advance comes best with 
a large measure of freedom. 

Now we must keep our’ educational 
scheme responsive to new ideas and new 
discoveries, and make it serviceable for 
youth who are training to meet the un- 
known problems of the years ahead and in 
the most satisfactory manner. Broadly 
speaking, we have made one very definite 
step forward and that is that we have a 
better type of brains available for instruc- 
tion in our universities and particularly in 
our professional schools. 


University of California—Truth in all 
things which will make for a harmonious 
commonwealth might be said to be the ideal 


of the University of California. Dr. W. W. 
Campbell, who, through class rooms and 
extension courses directs the dispensation of 
knowledge to some 72,000 men and women 


Men’s dormitory, 


each year, has formulated the following 


definition: 


The fundamental purpose of universities is 
to hasten the coming of the day when all 
men and all women shall have a much 
larger knowledge and comprehension of 
the truth, so that they may live their lives 
more richly and more usefully in this ex- 
ceedingly interesting world, in order, as the 
Master said, that the truth shall make them 
free. The second great function of a mod- 
ern university is to extend the frontiers of 
knowledge into regions as yet unexplored. 


Oregon Agricultural College—This col- 
lege, under President Kerr, strives to build 
up an organization for service, to apply 
science to industry in solving the North- 
west’s problems. It has demonstrated that 
the land grant college should not be con- 


University of Oregon 
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The Arts Building, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


fined to the narrow limits of a trade school, 
but should cover a broad field. 


University of Oregon—This institution 


has shown that it is possible to build up a 


first-rate institution of considerable size 
on a humanistic and scientific basis with- 
out technical departments and that a 
majority of the people in the State can 
be reached through extension activities, 


without dependence on the technical side. 
Washington State College—This institu- 
tion, with E. O. Holland as President, has 
been largely instrumental in bringing about 
an increase of $1,000,000 monthly in Wash- 
ington’s agricultural output through sup- 
plying engineers and agricultural experts 
for the development of the State. 
University of Washington—This is “the 


State University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, N. M. 
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university of a thousand years,” organized 
on principles of balance and sanity. It is 
the fulfillment of pioneers’ dreams, built 
in a wilderness with only hope and courage 
to pay its way and finding its greatest suc- 
cess under the recent administration of 
President Henry Suzzailo. 

Ideas—thought, pure and applied—have 
built this Western commonwealth on graz- 
ing and timber lands. To its building the 
universities have contributed a full meas- 
ure. Frequently they have been judged by 
college-boy manifestations, but these things 
have not revealed the hearts of the institu- 
tions, which are bent on serious business. 

Scientific research sounds to the uninitia- 
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grown as rapidly as the three along the 
Pacific, their educational systems have 
spread networks of extensions from boun- 
dary to boundary and today reach farmers 
and workers in every part of the Western 
country. 

The growth of the University of Nevada 
has been little short of phenomenal, even 
in view of the tremendous upthrust of stu- 
dent attendance throughout the country 
brought about by the new post-war educa- 
tional consciousness. In eight years en- 
rolment at Nevada has increased from 241 
to 950, a gain of nearly 300 per cent., but 
Nevada’s attendance, now one in every 132 
of the State’s population, will remain at 


Stanford University in the Winter, looking across Lagunita from Lathrop Hill 


ted like something set apart from everyday 
life, but brave men with a distaste for the 
bustle of business, through their tests and 
studies, have enabled the wheels of Western 
commerce to turn. At this moment one shy 
little professor, making ready to toy with 
a thousand electrical deaths, is preparing 


to harness the rivers and waterfalls to 
Western homes and factories, with elec- 
tricity as the medium. 

Each university in the West maps for 
itself a course which will spread its name 
afar. But the primary concern of each is 
the meeting of peculiar local needs, whether 
business or cultural. The college heads of 
this scientific age are practical men, trained 
to run efficient institutions. For the uni- 
versities, many of them spending $3,000,000 
a year and more, are “big business” them- 
selves. 

While the other Western States have not 


approximately the present level for some 
time. Because of the institution’s limita- 
tion-of-enrolment policy, rising tuition 
charges for those outside the State and 
higher scholarship entrance standards, 
President Walter E. Clark expects the en- 
rolment to remain below 1,000 for at least 
ten years. Nevada has a population of onty 
77,500. Fiscal difficulties prevent any such 
educational growth as experienced by Cal- 
ifornia, but the little university at Reno 
ministers well to the mining State. 

Idaho’s president, A. H. Upham, believes 
that Western citizens need culture. He 
issues no indictment, but merely promotes 
culture in all divisions of the university, 
including the technical departments. The 
University of Idaho has played a peculiar 
role in unifying the State. President Up- 
ham has perhaps been more instrumental 
in bringing this about than any other indi- 
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vidual. He has so developed the work of 
the institution that its benefits accrue to 
450,000 people scattered over the State’s 
entire area of 84,3:3 miles. He lends assist- 
ance to all the State’s industries and has 
been largely responsible for important proc- 
esses of refining minerals, of which a total 
value of $2,000,000,000 has been taken from 
the earth within 300 miles of the State Uni- 
versity at Moscow during a quarter-century. 

Wyoming boasts an equally fine univer- 
sity. The contribution of this institution, 
as expressed by President A..G. Crane, is 
a completely unified system of higher edu- 
cation. So efficient have been the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming’s ministrations to the 
educational needs of the State that even 
the consideration of privately endowed 
‘ schools of collegiate rank has been pre- 
cluded. Occasionally religious or political 
controversies center around public institu- 
tions. These have been largely avoided in 
Wyoming. A Wyoming statement says: 
“This unification of the State’s school 
secures a maximum of results for a mini- 
mum of expense. It eliminates jealousies 
and unseemly rivalry among communities, 
it removes the institution from political 
strife and places all discussion of educa- 
tional needs and policies upon a dignified 


plane.” The Wyoming authorities link 
physical well-being very closely with suc- 
cess in after life, hence elaborate arrange- 
ments are made for conservation of student 
health and development of bodily fitness. 

The University of Montana, which em- 
braces the State University, the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the 
State School of Mines and the State Normal 
School, in various parts of the State, all 
under Chancellor M. A. Brannon, has so 
ordered its curriculums that Montana 
youths may train at home for any profes- 
sion. The State University, situated in the 
Missoula Valley, has a mountainous en- 
vironment. It, too, has grown rapidly since 
the war and draws many Easterners West 
for Summer sessions in a region where days 
are comfortable and nights cool. 

Six minerals, sheep and in Western Ari- 
zona fruit, keep Utah, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona financially prosperous. A 
smaller number of universities and colleges 
help to train their sons to extract minerals 
from the earth, thereby awarding them 
competences. 

The University of Utah, whose back yard 
literally is a mountain, supplies the real 
academic work for the Great Basin, fur- 
nishes teachers for the secondary and pub- 
lic schools of the State and renders special 
assistance to the engineering industry. 
Twenty-five years ago Utah had only four 
secondary schools, of which not mvre than 
three were public. Came the era of “book 
larnin’” on the frontier and education 
reached a new high level, which will con- 
tinue to climb because Western people have 
faith in their edvanced institutions. 

Both the University of Colorado and the 
Colorado School of Mines have brought 
distinction to that State. President George 
Norlin of the university and President M. 
F. Coolbaugh of the School of Mines seek 
to bring the advantages of their institutions 
to all Colorado youths. But though, in these 
days of high-pressure production of schol- 
arship, especially in the case of public insti- 
tutions, which are not allowed to discrimi- 
nate as finely as private universities, one 
expects to see State universities take all 
who come, at the University of Colorado, as 
explained by President Norlin, “it is the 
policy to put the emphasis always upon 
the improvement of the quality of the work 
it is already undertaking to do.” This 
university has as fine a medical school as 
one would find between San Francisco and 
Chicago; it is closely associated with two 
State hospitals. 

Arizona, the “baby” State, boasts one of 
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the “baby” universities—as ages go. But 
Cloyd H. Marvin, who until recently was 
President of that institution, lived “close 
to his clients” and believed instruction in 
fundamental ethics should be included in 
democratic education. Arizona is building 
a first-rate institution. Arizona’s industry 
is largely mining, producing now more than 
three-fifths of America’s copper. There is 
plenty of wealth there for her youth to 
command. The university, located in the 
midst of these resources, seeks to develop 
a great school of mines, with copper special- 
ists as instructors. 

Water, lack of which has sounded the 
death knell of many great cattle ranches, 
calls. And who answers? The President 
of the State University. He is no cloistered 
theorist, such as the old type college Presi- 
dent was wont to be. His are practical, 
“close-to-the-stomach problems.” “We are 
confronted with certain problems of irriga- 
tion, certain types of dry farming, of plant 
adaptation to climate and soil conditions— 
vital and interesting problems,” President 
Marvin told Arizona at his inauguration 
two years ago. And he set out to find 


water as well as knowledge. 
President David S. Hill presides over the 
University of New Mexico, 5,000 feet above 


the sea. New Mexico’s problems are not 
unlike Arizona’s. President Hill conceives 
it to be the function of a State University 
to build, ever build, to prepare for coming 
generations. In six years, since he assumed 
the Presidency, the university has erected 
five new buildings, a grand stand, radio 
station and steam plant, and is now build- 
ing a library for its 50,000 volumes. 

The State University of New Mexico lives 
close to the public schools and in that lies 
one great strength of higher education in 
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the West. The universities stretch forth 
a friendly hand to the young idea, ready to 
help it along. There are no forbidding ivy- 
hung walls to keep it out. This is a new 
civilization and Western people live for the 
future, not on stagnant traditions. What 
do we see in the years ahead? The institu- 
tions of higher learning on the Pacific sea- 
board are coming to think of Asia as their 
playfield. Heretofore the United States 
has met Asia diplomatically through Wash- 
ington. The East has been the front door 
of American diplomacy with all nations. 
The West has shipped East her raw 
thoughts, there to have the impress of the 
diplomat added and the goods reshipped 
through Western States on their way across 
the Pacific. Now the West is preparing to 
play its own part. 

To sum up, Western education has had 
to fight for recognition in the East by 
building its courses to conform with estab- 
lished standards. It has made a distinct 
contribution in establishing entrance re- 
quirements such that students may begin 
early to adapt their studies to their ultimate 
ambitions. It is difficult even now to con- 
vince Eastern educators of the West’s edu- 
cational achievements, but this is not more 
difficult than to convince those who have 
not seen the West’s natural advantages that 
California offers a paradise undreamed of 
by Connecticut Yankees. Education has 
brought “teamwork” to the West, has 
moulded the various parts of the States 
into unities which will send the Western 
commonwealth far ahead. Education in the 
West lives close to the people, is democratic 
and is in intimate touch with the demands 
of everyday life. It has already achieved 
greatly and this achievement will increase 
with the coming years. 















A New Spirit Among, American 
Teachers 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


WAKENINGS probably seem more sud- 
- den than they are. Processes of 
growth and change are going on be- 
neath the surface before the revival comes. 
The professional awakening among teach- 
ers is only one of many awakenings in 
today’s civilization. There are revivals in 
the other professions. Engineers are giv- 
ing themselves more largely to public ser- 
vice. Lawyers, inspired by such leaders as 
Roscoe Pound, are beginning to think more 
of law as the servant of man rather than 
his master. Doctors show increasing eager- 
ness to bring the gifts of medical science 
to all people. The awakening among 
teachers has peculiar significance because 
teachers are the largest public service group 
in modern society, as soldiers were in more 
primitive times, and because they deal with 
life in its formative period and pass on 
their ideals and gifts to the children. 

It is the fashion to attribute the profes- 
sional awakening to the war, but it is high- 
ly probable that it would have come anyway 
and possibly would have gone even further 
had the war not destroyed resources and 
diverted attention to other things. But it 
is true that the break came at the war 
period, and that the sudden draining off of 
teachers into the armies and Government 
service brought the schools to a crisis. In 
the Fall of 1920, the National Education 
Association inquired into the shortage of 
teachers at that time. Its figures show 
14,086 schools closed because no teachers 
could be found to preside over them. Those 
facts, published widely in newspapers and 
magazines, helped to arouse the American 
people to the need of providing more gen- 
erously for the teaching profession and in 
some measure laid the foundation for prog- 
ress since then. 

Few schools are closed today for want of 
teachers, but hundreds of thousands of 
schools are still in charge of teachers who 
are undertrained. In the absence of accu- 
rate figures, it is estimated that half the 
nation’s public school teachers have had less 
than two year’s training beyond the four- 
year high school, whereas the standard set 
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by the National Education Association as 
the ideal minimum is four years beyond 
the four-year high school. 

This lack of training springs from our 
youthfulness as a nation. Many of today’s 
leaders finished the common school before 
they had their first teacher who was more 
than an eighth grade graduate. As our 
frontier was conquered, people set up such 
schools as they could with the materials 
at hand, which necessarily meant teachers 
without special training. One of the prob- 
lems of the profession is to convince this 
older generation that teaching, like medi- 
cine, requires special training for the best 
results. We have come by our untrained 
teaching staff as an earlier generation 
came by its untrained physicians. A half 
century ago a physician could graduate 
from a reputable medical college with a 
year of general lectures unaided by clinical 
experience or internship. He could not do 
so today. In many States teachers can still 
assume the heavy responsibility of directing 
the growth of children with a year or two 
of general lectures little aided by concrete 
study of children. But the situation is 
rapidly improving. 

And now for the awakening! The mere 
facts are inspiring. In 1908 the National 
Education Association had 4,982 members; 
it now has more than 180,000 members. In 
1908 the State education associations had 
65,992 members; in 1927 891,555 members. 
More than 250,000 teachers attended Sum- 
mer schools during 1927. Large numbers 
pursued extension courses parallel with 
their teaching during the year and foreign 
travel among teachers was heavy. 

These figures showing growth in num- 
bers are paralleled by growth in purpose 
and in spirit—less capable of measurement, 
but even more significant. The organized 
profession working through local groups, 
State associations and the National Asso- 
ciation has a program for the betterment 
of education that is clearly and thoroug!!y 
sound. Among the planks in the program 
of the National Education Association are 
the following: 
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A NEW SPIRIT AMONG AMERICAN TEACHERS 


1. A competent, well-trained teacher in 
hearty accord with American ideals in every 
public school position in the United States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability 
to this important field of public service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to 
a realization of the importance and value 
of education as will elevate the profession 
of teaching to a higher plane in public 
esteem and insure just compensation, social 
recognition, and permanent tenure on the 
basis of efficient service. 

4, Continued and thorough investigation 
of educational problems as the basis for 
revised educational standards and methods, 
to the end that the schools may attain 
greater efficiency and make the largest pos- 
sible contribution to public welfare. 

5. The establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, with the expressed provision 
that the management of the public schools 
shall remain exclusively under State and 
local authorities. 

6. Equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of equivalent training, experience 
and success, whether their work be on the 
elementary or the secondary school levels. 

7. Cooperation with other organizations 
and with men and women of intelligence 
and vision everywhere who recognize that 
only through education can be solved many 
of the serious problems confronting our 
nation. 


NEW CONCEPTION OF THE SCHOOL 


Teachers are developing a new conception 


of the school. The traditional school was 
built around the idea of cramming petty 
accuracies into the minds of children. It 
was knowledge-centered. The new school ap- 
preciates the importance of subject matter, 
but also understands that its big task is 
to guide the growth of childhood in its 
physical and emotional, as well as its in- 
tellectual, unfolding. The new school is 
child-centred. This fresh conception places 
a two-fold responsibility on teachers. 
First, that they shall be masters of the 
subjects they teach. Their knowledge of 
these subjects must be so sure, so compre- 
hensive, so vital and dynamic that their 
main energy can go into the teaching act 
and not into a struggle to handle or to 
force children to handle masses of meaning- 
less data. Second, the new teacher faces 
the challenge to understand child growth, 
to understand the whole life of the child on 
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the one hand and the whole life of society 
on the other. 

Before teachers fully equipped to meet 
this great challenge can be made available 
to all children, society itself must face the 
task of making teaching a more attractive 
field of service, in order that the keenest 
minds, the noblest hearts and the greatest 
spirits from among our young may be at- 
tracted into the teachers’ colleges. Such a 
program requires just salaries, secure ten- 
ure and provision for retirement. Pioneer 
communities are leading the way. For ex- 
ample, Cincinnati has put into operation 
this school year a salary schedule that 
makes it possible for any teacher in the 
school system to rise to a maximum of 
$3,500 a year, with $300 additional to teach- 
ers sufficiently gifted to be known as 
demonstration teachers. Can society afford 
to reward all its teachers so generously? 
Such facts as we have would indicate that 
society could reward them even more gen- 
erously and still make a profit on the 
transaction. As schools become more effi- 
cient, society is able to eliminate wastes. 
that arise in ill health, in inefficiency and 
crime. It has been stated that the annual 
crime bill in the United States is $10,000,- 
000,000. It is possible that if all the fac- 
tors were considered this estimate is too 
low rather than too high. If-through wise 
guidance half of this huge crime bill could 
be saved, it would be possible from the 
savings to pay every teacher in the land 
$5,000 a year. 

The organized profession is working to 
improve the curricula of the schools and 
to articulate more effectively various levels 
of education. The Curriculum Commission 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
which has been working for three years 
under the chairmanship of Superintendent 
E. C. Broome of Philadelphia, has held in 
one gigantic cooperative enterprise the 
school systems of more than 300 cities and 
towns. It has issued two year books on 
the curriculum of the elementary school, one 
on the junior high school, and has in press 
one on the senior high school. These be- 
ginnings are significant not only for results 
accomplished, but because they have devel- 
oped a new technic of cooperation com- 
bined with more reliance on evidence, less 
blind following of tradition. 

The idea grows among us that society 
has a right to expect its functional groups 
to lead the way in bettering the services 
for which they are responsible. It expects 
doctors to improve medicine; engineers to 
perfect their technics; architects to increase 
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their art; business men to improve their 
methods, and teachers to make the schools 
better. The teachers have accepted this 
challenge and have the ideal that every 
teacher shall work on the problems of the 
profession. The spirit in which they are 
going about it has already been suggested. 
That there is plenty of work ahead may 
be indicated by merely stating without at- 
tempt at elaboration some conditions which 
teachers believe need immediate attention. 

1. The teaching personnel is seriously un- 
dertrained in the majority of States and the 
staffs of teachers’ colleges are underpaid 
and little touched by the professional awak- 
ening. 

2. The salaries of teachers are too low 
to enable them to maintain a standard of 
living consistent with their responsibility 
and training. The average salary of teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents in the 
public schools in 1926 is $1,275, as compared 
with an income of $2,010 for all gainfully 
occupied persons in the United States. 

3. Rural schools in many States are with- 
out supervision in the sense that it is known 
in city schools and in first-class business 
or industrial establishments. The County 
Superintendent is selected on a basis that 
makes sustained professional service im- 
possible. 

4. During a period when rural life has 
been in grave need of more light on its 
problems the facts which the science of 
agriculture has developed have had little in- 
fluence on the rural school curriculum. To 
an undertrained teaching staff it has 
seemed more important to read Caesar’s 
fights than to wrestle with the great prob- 
lems of rural economics and sociology. 


5. More than a million children fail to 
make their school grades each year. They 
are learning failure in the very institution 
that exists to teach them success. 

6. Child accounting is so little appreciated 
and developed that we know almost nothing 
avout the large number of children who 
leave school as soon as the law allows, often 
because of broken homes, so little prepared 
that neither business nor industry can use 
them, with little hope of guidance unless 
petty crime brings them into the clutches 
of the law. 

7. The child in the majority of American 
schools has access to so few books other 
than his texts that he can develop little 
appreciation of the wealth of print and 
the sources of information. 

8. The free public library is under- 
financed, understaffed and in great rural 
areas non-existent. Many counties are 
spending thousands to send youth to college 
with not a cent for public libraries to main- 
tain an intellectual life for them when they 
return home. 

9. The movement for a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet still awaits the action of 
Congress at a time when the need for re- 
search into the facts about edneation is 
overwhelming. 

And so one might go on to describe the 
problems that educational workers now face. 
The awakening has come none too soon. 
It is vital to every citizen. In the faith 
that the destiny of the race is in education 
and that the real makers of history are the 
molders of youth let us lift up those who 
work in the schools that youth may be 
lifted up. 
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The Adult Education Movement 


By FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


V HAT may be called the secondary 
characteristics of the age of ma- 
terial progress are only now coming 

into recognition. Among the more revolu- 

tionary of these is the increase in man’s 
leisure. One of the more serious problems 
of our time, just becoming perceptible, is 
this: What shall we do with our leisure? 
Our social critics inveigh against the super- 
ficiality of our lives outside working hours, 
the frenzied absorption in jazz, automobiles, 
moving pictures, frivolous plays, dancing 
and so forth, but as is so often true of 
social criticism they inveigh against symp- 
toms rather than causes. The cause of the 
apparently unbalanced spirit of the post- 
war era is leisure. For the first time in 
our memory, at least, the masses of men 
are unoccupied for a large part of their 
waking hours. The eight-hour day has 


given us time and nothing to fili it with. 
But simultaneously there has been a discov- 
ery which promises a solution for the prob- 


lem of leisure. We are beginning to rea- 
lize that education can be co-existent with 
life, that life need not be divided into two 
hard-and-fast periods, one in which we are 
educated and the other in which we have 
“experience,” but that learning can be a 
continuing process throughout life. The 
adult, too, can learn, formally, systematic- 
ally learn without being enrolled as a 
“pupil” and this has been proved scien- 
tifically. One of the uses of the wider 
margin of leisure can be education—adult 
education. 

It is customary to sneer at the gullible 
multitudes who buy literary scrap books to 
improve their dinner conversation, who 
learn French and playwriting in ten lessons 
and give the edge of brilliancy to their. per- 
sonality by the reading of “psychology.” 
In the act there may be something ridic- 
ulous, but the impulse which prompts it is 
a profound social fact. It is the impulse 
for self-improvement not directly for ma- 
terial advantage but for what has been 
called the good life. The impulse is sound, 
even if it may not be properly directed. It 
1s the aim and the task of the adult educa- 
tion movement, here as in Europe, to give 
it proper direction. 

The impulse is attested by the most im- 
pressive evidence. Our city schools are 
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crowded not only in the daylight hours; 
evening sees classrooms again filled, now 
with grown men and women. Many, it is 
true, seek only the learning which they 
failed to get as children, many others are 
immigrants who learn English and still 
others are fitting themselves for trades. 
But they come. Consider the 3,000,000 who 
enrol! in our correspondence schools, drawn 
by the gravitational pull of skillful adver- 
tising. Much of the education so offered is 
meretricious and much of it useless, but 
that there are 3,000,000 individuals who 
are willing to give of hard-earned money 
and leisure for whose use more attractive 
pursuits beckon, and do so in order to ac- 
quire knowledge, proves the existence of a 
widely felt need. It may be unsuitably 
met, but more important is the fact that it 
is there. 

The working class is bespeaking its or- 
ganized interest not only in collective de- 
mand for more pay and shorter hours. 
Workers’ education is now a recognized ac- 
tivity of organized labor. While primarily 
designed to further the interests of workers 
as such, workers’ education operates as well 
to widen horizons, broaden understanding 
and enhance the effectiveness socially of 
those who share in it. Economics, sociology, 
history, political science and public speak- 
ing may be learned in order that organized 
labor shall be better equipped to maintain 
its position in the economic struggle, but 
the individuals who have obtained a 
grounding in those subjects will also be 
better citizens and will be an increment to 
social welfare by having put themselves in 
the stream of culture. When 30,000 men 
and women leave the work bench to attend 
class jn the evening, or to study at home in 
the interval between classes, the result may 
be at first a sharpening of the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, but ultimately it 
is more likely to mean a step in advance 
toward the settlement of that conflict. Un- 
derstanding of the nature of the social sys- 
tem by any of the important groups upon 
which that system rests must necessarily 
contribute to the laying of a sound basis 
for the system by rational methods. 

The university is reaching out beyond the 
campus and through its extension divisions 
is offering the facilities of Faculties, li- 
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braries and laboratories to those who cannot 
withdraw themselves from gainful pursuits 
for four years. By correspondence courses 
and classes held extramurally 150,000 men 
and women every year take university in- 
struction to fit themselves for their careers 
while pursuing them. The public library 
in the United States has ceased to be a 
passive repository of books. It is a dy- 
namic educational institution. The alert 
librarian does not wait for the man in the 
street to come to his shelves. He goes after 
him. Nor does he hold out books at large 
and abstractly. The curious reader or the 
reader with a purpose, one with a specific 
interest whether for reasons of advancing 
himself in his work or for the sheer joy of 
knowledge, may now come to a library and 
have personal assistance in mapping out a 
course of systematic reading. He may con- 
sult a member of the staff on his personal 
problem, take the book recommended, bring 
it back for consultation and assistance on 
that which is not clear to him and take an- 
other which leads on logically from the one 
he has read. He has the same advantages 
as a university student whose readings are 
“assigned” by the professor to be done out- 
side class. The personal guidance offered 
by the library has now become one of its 
most important functions. 


VALUE OF OPEN FORUMS , 


These are all the more highly organized 
institutions for adult education. Those of 
which we see and hear less because they 
are not formalized and organized reveal 
more of the spirit of adult education. Here 
are adults brought together to study be- 
cause spontaneously they have felt the urge 
to do so. All over the United States there 
are open forums where one hundred or one 
thousand men and women meet weekly to 
hear a serious speaker seriously discuss a 
subject of political, social or artistic mo- 
ment and then submit him to questioning. 
In some of the better known forums the 
question period is half an hour of search- 
ing examination in which not only is a 
subject laid bare to its roots but the speak- 
er, “authority” though he may be, given a 
stiff intellectual tussle. The subjects may 
be “touchy” to prejudice and loyalties but 
a forum with a long enough history to de- 
velop an esprit lays down as its first rule 
tolerance—tolerance toward speaker and 
toward opponents in the audience. And tol- 
erance as a habit, the meeting of cpposition 
on purely intellectual grounds, is itself a 
most important part of education. 

In New York is to be found the People’s 
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Institute, where year after year more than 


1,000 men and women, mostly of the 
working class, have followed a systematic 
and difficult course of lectures by Dr. Ev- 
erett Dean Martin over a period of eight 
months. The lectures deal with history, 
psychology or philosophy. For a_ proper 
understanding of them, the reading of ie- 
condite works of psychology or philosophy 
is required. And the question period which 
follows each lecture is proof that the books 
have been read. Here are men and women 
from garment shops or factory who cite 
Hegel and Spinoza, Goethe and Anatole 
France, to fortify themselves in opposition 
to a speaker with academic standing as a 
scholar. On smaller scale and less highly 
developed, the People’s Institute has its 
counterparts in other cities. At Bryn Mawr 
every Summer 100 women are brought 
from factories for an eight weeks’ course 
under college instructors in economics, 
psychology, literature, science and_his- 
tory. These are women who have few 
educational advantages. It is the exception 
who has gone further than the first year 
in high school. They must overcome the 
handicaps of a scant body of information 
and unfamiliarity with the habits of study. 
Yet classes are vivid and students eager, 





THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


and after eight weeks the women go home 
stimulated to enroll in classes through the 
Winter and continue systematic study, now 
against the handicap of fatigue from a 
day’s work at the machine. At Miller’s 
Place on Long Island, New York, the Na- 
tional League of Girls’ Clubs conducts a 
similar school for women. 

Adult education is not to be measured 
yuantitatively but by its spirit. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is conveyed by 
the word adult. The man who elects to 
continue studying while working is a vol- 
untary student. He cannot be compelled to 
continue as can the college student. He 
must be held by the appeal to his interest 
against the counter claims of fatigue, his 
personal affairs and other recreations. Also, 
since he is an adult and has had or is ac- 
quiring experience, he cannot be taught as 
a youth who confronts life tabula vresa. 
His education must be related to his daily 
experience, his daily experience drawn on 
for his education. Therefore new teaching 
methods must be used, a new kind of book 
written and a new school atmosphere cre- 
ated. Indeed, there should be no school at- 


mosphere. For here teacher and pupil must 
meet as common investigators rather than 
as teacher and pupil. 


In short, adult edu- 
cation is a new kind of education, compre- 
hending a new science if not a new philos- 
ophy. It has also a new promise. The 
critics of democracy are numerous and 
sharp. But whether democracy as it now 
takes form will survive or not, participation 
in government and social control by the 
mass of the people will remain. Method 
may evolve; but the principle is not seri- 
ously questioned. It becomes apparent 
that what we now call education gives in- 
sufficient preparation for the task that 
falls upon a people in whom is to be vested 
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control of their destiny. There must be 
more of education quantitatively and, prob- 
ably, an education different in kind. The 
emergence of what is known as adult educa- 
tion is perhaps recognition of what is lack- 
ing and may prove an important means of 
improving the situation. 

The adult education movement in the 
United States, as compared with European 
countries, is still embryonic. But even in 
embryo it is virile. Our most imaginative 
educators-are already aware of its urgency 
and promise. They are facing the prob- 
lems it puts to the profession of education. 
Equally encouraging is the fact that others 
than professional educators are aware. 
There has been established in the last year 
an American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion (with headquarters at 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York). Not much has 
been heard of it, for reasons for which it 
itself is responsible. The association has 
set out fully aware of the dangers of over- 
head organizations. It does not wish to 
constitute itself its own end. Nor does it 
wish—if it could—to superimpose a pro- 
gram on the ventures—one might say ad- 
ventures—in adult education now operating. 
It has no plan or desire for standardization, 
if that were possible. One of the favorable 
signs in adult education now is its mal- 
leable, unstratified state. What is lost in 
efficiency is gained in spontaneity and orig- 
inality. The association, therefore, is 
merely a coordinating body, a place of ref- 
erence and consultation and repository of 
records, experiences and source of material. 
It arranges conferences and is ready to give 
assistance, but it is not an operating body. 
It may be described as the centre of the 
loose strands which eventually, it is hoped, 
will be gathered into a cultural fabric of 
substance and yet with beauty. 





The Public Library as a Factor 
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HE free public library, still an under- 
developed educational agency, has the 
capacity for becoming a highly ef- 
fective complement of all formal education 
and a universal supplement of all informal 
education. The library as_ continuation 
school offers to people of all tastes, of all 
degrees of literacy and aptitude, of all ages, 
elective courses in every field of knowledge. 
Parallel with accelerating the growth in 
numbers of those who are prolonging their 
school life is rapid enlargement of the 
fraction who feel the need beyond school 
for further educational equipment to meet 
the problems of life. The function of the 
library is not only to stand ready, but to 
make the initial move to capture this swell- 
ing army of those who pass through the 
schools, to win them to the idea that educa- 
tion is a never-ending process, to place the 
world of print at their disposal and to sup- 
ply the skilled guidance needed to make 
their adult lives efficient, interesting and 
sane. 

Emphasis is everywhere increasingly 
placed on the conception that education is 
not a process ending with thé school, but is 
rather a life process; that school life, how- 
ever prolonged, simply evokes ability and 
taste for learning and furnishes the initial 
ev\uipment for securing never completed 
self-education. The purpose of education in 
a democracy is to insure that the entire 
people shall be happy, intelligent, capable 
and well balanced; that on the practical 
side they shall be equipped for success in 
trade, business or profession; that in mat- 
ters of opinion they shall be open-minded 
and discriminating, and that on the spiri- 
tual side they may seek truth and beauty, 
rejecting the tawdry and vulgar. 

This conception of education has been 
voiced by President Coolidge: “We cannot 
abandon our education at the schoolhouse 
door. We have to keep it up through life.” 
To stress the part the library can play, the 
President speaks of “the faculty of scholars 
ready to teach any of us in the books in 
our public libraries. * * * The library is 
the keystone of education.” 

Evidences are many that the public 
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library is more and more becoming a uni- 
versity for the people and that the throngs 
who turn to it are being rapidly augmented, 
The most easily ascertained evidences are 
statistics of home circulation of books. 
Latest nation-wide figures are 226,142,924 
volumes, 2 per capita for the entire popula- 
tion, or 3.71 per capita for people living in 
library service areas, whether having weak 
or strong libraries. These figures mount to 
near 10 per capita in one large city. 

That a vast clientéle is being prepared 
for the library is shown by recent increases 
in enrolment in high schools, now over 
4,000,000; colleges, 750,000; Summer 
schools, 380,000; commercial correspondence 
courses, 1,500,000; university extension 
courses, 200,000; workers’ education classes, 
30,000, and lectures, open forums, and so 
forth, 300,000. Add enrolments in Y. M. 
C. A. and similar classes, millions of mem- 
bers of study clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and other organizations devoted to in- 
dividual and community improvement. All 
these need, and many of them seek, the help 
of the library. Moreover, a shorter working 
day and earlier retirement from active busi- 
ness because of greater prosperity point to 
the need for furnishing education through 
the library as the means for wise use of 
leisure time. Although children in school 
form an important part of the library’s 
constituency, yet the library in serving 
them looks forward to the time when it will 
become their chief educational agency. Some 
people put all their education in their chil- 
dren’s names. The library does not intend 
to let them off with such an alibi. The pub- 
lic library is also neither a charitable insti- 
tution nor one whose function is dispensing 
mediocre fiction to idle people, but is a 
highly efficient institution for adult educa- 
tion. 

Nearly every one, particularly the city 
dweller, is now familiar with the public 
library, usually handsomely housed, ofter 
wisely located on a prominent site in the 
business district. In manv a city he also 
has a neighborhood branch library in an 
attractive building similarly well placed. 
Branch libraries are often housed in rented 
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store buildings, perhaps built to order, 
while districts are being tried out and until 
the growth of population justifies separate 
buildings. 

With growing community use of school 
puildings there is a tendency to house 
branch libraries in schools, especially in the 
suburbs. This is most successful when the 
library is planned in a new, conspicuously 
located school building and is housed in a 
wing, with inside and outside entrances and 
a sign visible from the street. Such a 


branch may serve as both school and com- 
munity library. If the only access to the 
library is the main school entrance, adults 
are likely to think of it as strictly a school 
library. Some cities also have branch libra- 
municipal play- 


vies in field houses on 
grounds. 

Other agencies for carrying library ser- 
vice include stations in settlement houses, 
department stores (usually for employes 
but occasionally for the public), factories, 
large offices, telephone exchanges, fire and 
police stations, hospitals (for patients and 
nurses) and vacation camps for Boy and 
Girl Scouts. Sparsely settled parts of large 
cities are in some cases served by book au- 
tomobiles. 

The recent study by the Committee on 
Library Extension of the American Library 
Association shows that, despite need for 
more city libraries and more branches of 
existing libraries, yet all but 6 per cent. of 
the. urban population have some public 
library service, whereas 83 per cent. of the 
rural population are altogether without 
such service. To meet the problem in rural 
communities the establishment of countv 


hibrary units are uneconomical and ineffec- 
tive. A majority of the large counties of 
California now have county libraries, and 
there are scattering county libraries in 
other States. Such county service is throug) 
branches, stations in stores, schools and 
postoffices and book automobiles. 

In thirty-eight States the State library, 
or a separate library extension agency fur- 
nishes some service to people without local 
libraries, or sends books to existing libra- 
ries. Librarians have long been urging a 
cheap book pest to help in this service. Such 
long-range service can never take the place 
of direet contact with a local library. 

The free public library is generally (and 
wisely) organized under a separate board 
of trustees, not as a part of the school sys- 
tem. The School Board deals chiefly with 
the instructional process under a compul- 
sory law, whereas the library is an agency 
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for voluntary education. There have been 
cases of subordination of the library alraost 
to the point of starvation where it was un- 
der the Board of Education. The library 
would also suffer from the standardization 
which is a necessity of school organization. 

The public library is test supported when 
there is a definite library tax rate. This 
insures library support constantly increas- 
ing with the enlargement of the city and 
the increase in property values. It is far 
better than that the library board and 
librarian should be compelled to seek ap- 
propriations from budget officers and City 
Councils in competition with other munici- 
pal departments. Most public libraries are 
half-starved institutions; even those most 
generously maintained could advantageously 
use in the public interest several times as 
much money as they have. In spite of 
meager support, progressively administered 
libraries have rendered larger service than 
might have been expected and are eager to 
carry out an enlarged and enriched pro- 
gram. 


DEVELOPING PUBLIC SERVICE 


The American Library Association, the 
national professional organization of libra- 
rians, with more than 10,000 members, cele- 
brated two years ago its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. In early days its emphasis was on 
technical matters of cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, bookbinding, and so forth. Now the 
major emphasis is on an educated, trained 
advisory service to all who seek the library, 
and the effort to draw as many as pos- 
sible into the orbit of library influence. 

Of first importance is an_ educated, 
trained, skilled, sympathetic personnel, dom- 
inated by the highest professional stand- 
ards. The library should be adequately, 
even beautifully, housed; it must have a 
growing supply of printed matter, steadily 
becoming more costly; but unless the library 
also has proper personnel, never weaklings 
or failures in other callings, it cannot select 
wisely from the flood of print, administer 
and interpret that print for the public, and 
become the efficient educational agent 
which library leaders envision. 

Services rendered by live public libraries 
are varied. Through children’s departments 
they are taking into the schools collections 
of carefully selected books, not texts but 
well printed and illustrated pieces of litera- 
ture, suited to the reading tastes and abil- 
ities of children, which help to vitalize in- 
structional processes and win the children to 
be library readers in and out of school. They 
arrange group visits to the children’s o1 
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Front of Stanford University Library, 


adults’ rooms of the library, with talks on 
and practice in the use of library tools. Most 
libraries furnish general reference or infor- 
mational service, and some have divisions 
devoted to business, applied science, music 
and other fine arts, educational literature, 
and other specialties. A few are organizing 
and training corps of readers’ advisers, to 
consult with and prescribe courses of read- 
ing for those seeking such advice. The gen- 
eral experience is that such advice is so 
eagerly sought as almost to swamp the con- 
sultants. 

One library has a director of reading, a 
“professor of books,” who furnishes advice 
personally and by public addresses. Another 
library specializes in establishing contacts 
with the members of labor unions. Several 
make systematic efforts to furnish service 
to women’s clubs and other study groups. 
Many libraries have lecture halls and study 
club rooms, and some arrange for discus- 
sion groups, organized more or less definite- 
ly by the library. Some libraries conduct 
special services for the foreign-born, for 
students in continuation and Americaniza- 
tion schools, and for other out-of-school 
groups. Some use the radio for reviewing 
books and for describing the services the 
library is prepared to render. 

The Buffalo Educational Council in its 
recent report of a survey of the adult edu- 
cational facilities of Buffalo recommends 
the public library as the appropriate clear- 


the finest college library in the West 


ing house and bureau of information con- 
cerning all local educational opportunities 
for adults, a plan partially in use in certain 
other cities. 

In all its advisory work the public library 
strives to suit the book to the reader—ai- 
vanced books to the specialists and highly 
educated, and simple books to beginners of 
whatever age. To the end of making read- 
ers out of non-readers, the public library 
has welcomed the numerous outlines and 
other books for simplifying knowledge, 
though they may be despised by the special- 
ist. 


THE PART PLAYED BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


No article on the public library can prop- 
erly omit mention of the part which Andrew 
Carnegie and the Carnegie Corporation have 
played in its development. At first many 
Carnegie millions were devoted to library 
buildings. Some years ago a decision was 
reached to spend no more for buildings. In- 
cidentally, some cities which were slow in 
accepting Carnegie money or which need 
more buildings find it difficult to secure 
the erection of buildings from the public 
treasury. In the last few years large sums 
of Carnegie money have been devoted, 
through the medium of the American Li- 
brary Association, to the development of a 
library educational program. Some moncy 
has gone for the investigation and later the 
strengthening of the schools of training for 
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librarianship; some to the investigation and 
promotion of library extension, especially in 
rural districts; and some to the study of 
libraries and adult education. One phase 
of this last work has been the publication 
of a series of more than thirty “Reading 
with a Purpose” pamphlets, written by ex- 
perts as aids in directed reading. The re- 
sponse of the public to facilities for contin- 
uing education through wise reading is indi- 
cated by the extraordinary circulation of 
these courses. 

Students and practitioners of education 
through the public library are of the opinion 
that no reading, aimless reading, poor read- 
ing are usually the results of a default in 
public library service; either there is no li- 
brary or, if there is one, it does not furnish 
enough good, interesting books and the nec- 
essary trained guidance. There are undoubt- 
edly many people of such calibre that they 
would never, if they could help it, make use 
of library education. Not in one or two 
generations will all the people seek the li- 
brary or respond to its offer, but with each 
generation more and more will do so. 

Recent events have shown that in one 
large city enough people believed that a 
library should not consist of books repre- 
senting but one side of a question to thwart 
a threatened library auto da fe. The pub- 
lic library does have, along with books rep- 
resenting the ripest and most impartial 
scholarship, other books which represent 
bias; but a public library worthy of the 
name, in being hospitable to books of propa- 
ganda, also secures their antidotes, thus 
giving each reader material on all sides of 
every disputed question. Informed public 
opinion should result from such impartial 
library service. 

Latest available census figures show that 
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American cities above 30,000 population 
spent in 1903 an average of $3.86 per cap- 
ita on their schools and and 19 cents on 
their libraries; and in 1925 $14.10 per cap- 
ita on their schools and 48 cents on their li- 
braries. This is not an argument that the 
schools are spending too much, but the dis- 
crepancy has always been too great. It is 
sound to spend $14.10 per capita for the en- 
tire community on the instruction of the 
important fraction of the community in 
schools; but the allotment of 48 cents per 
capita is too small for the library education 
of the entire community of all ages, par- 
ticularly as much of it is devoted to library 
service for these same school children. 

In 1921 the American Library Association 
adopted as a reasonable minimum for good 
public library service $1 per capita, with 
more than that needed for the development 
of a program of trained library service. A 
number of cities are spending consider- 
ably more than $1 per capita; among them 
Cleveland, $1.54; Boston, $1.18; Portland, 
Ore., $1.13; Indianapolis, $1.01; Springfield, 
Mass., $1.07, and Evansville, Ind., Berkeley, 
Cal., and Davenport, Ia., $1.04 each. 

For the protection of society against the 
fruitless or vicious use of leisure time, for 
the avoidance of still greater expenditure on 
juvenile and other courts, charitable and 
correctional institutions, for good citizen- 
ship insurance, will not “long-headed” 
Americans come to see the value of spend- 
ing more money on their public libraries, 
and of insuring that their libraries measure 
up to opportunities? Even if not conceived 
as a mora! obligation to make the whole 
body of citizens intelligent, perhaps the 
good sense of our people will decide that 
general intelligence is a matter of necessary 
mental sanitation. 





Ten Years’ Progress in Vocational 
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HE thought uppermost in the minds 
of early leaders in the movement for 
vocational education was to supplant 
apprenticeship by a _ publicly controlled 
school program and at the same time pro- 
vide suitable training for boys and girls 
who begin to earn a _ livelihood without 
proper equipment for the purpose. Voca- 
tional education would fit them better for 
their subsequent occupations, since it was 
discovered that the knowledge and _ skill 
required in any kind of work could be 
acquired more satisfactorily through organ- 
ized programs of instruction than by trust- 
ing the beginner to pick up what he could 
by hit-or-miss methods. Further, account 
had to be taken of the break-up of the old 
skilled trades into more or less distinct and 
specialized jobs. 
What has been achieved in vocational 


education is best indicated by the efforts 


of the Federal Government under the Na- 
tional Vocational Education act passed by 
Congress in 1917. Before the enactment 
of that measure scant attention had been 
devoted to this important branch of edu- 
cation, but much has been done since, so 
that the results brought about by the oper- 
ation of the act present a fair picture of 
progress in vocational education during 
the past ten years, even if the act does 
not cover all the valuable agencies engaged 
in this work nor provide for all forms of 
education. 

The first programs of vocational educa- 
tion were confined almost exclusively to 
what were then recognized as skilled trades. 
In commercial occupations instruction was 
given only in typewriting, stenography and 
old fashioned bookkeeping, but today there 
is specialized training in the operation of 
various office machines, special forms of 
bookkeeping and even special forms of type- 
writing. Recent statistics indicate that less 
than 15 per cent. of all jobs in the modern 
business office require stenography or type- 
writing. The introduction of special ma- 
chines has created jobs for specialized oper- 
ators, each with his own particular knowl- 
edge and technical skill. The same general 
trend has been noted outside the trade and 
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industrial field. The training of women 
in domestic science has extended from sew- 
ing and cooking to a wide variety of spe- 
cialized education in nutrition, child care, 
sanitation, home management and domestic 
budgets. 

In making up the early programs the 
teaching material found in the ordinary 
high school textbooks was accepted as suit- 
able, but it has been found that every occu- 
pation requires its own particular applica- 
tion of the general subjects taught in the 
academic schools. In the early days 
mechanical drawing was considered a neces- 
sity for all vocational students, regardless 
of the fact that the kind of drawing used 
by a printer is totally different from that 
used by a machinist or a carpenter. There 
has thus been a distinct advance in deter- 
mining the actual technical knowledge, 
devices, methods and skill required in the 
various branches of vocational education. 
The tendency now is to secure, first, the 
actual technical knowledge essential to an 
occupation, and second, to ascertain the 
exact form in which this special knowledge 
is used and the particular mechanical 
devices required. These are incorporated 
into the course of study in place of the 
general abstract material which was earlier 
deemed sufficient for that purpose. 

It being realized that the key to a suc- 
cessful program was properly qualified 
teachers and that those trained for teach- 
ing in general education only would not 
meet the new needs, a provision of the 
National Vocational Education act appro- 
priated $1,000,000 annually to assist the 
various States in establishing teacher-train- 
ing programs for vocational education in 
agriculture, trade and industry, and wo- 
men’s domestic work. It is now recog- 
nized that a teacher should not only be a 
master of skill and technical knowledge, 
but that he should actually have been, in 
the language of industry, “through the 
mill.” The program is apt to suffer in 
the same proportion that general academic 
training is substituted for the experience 
of the competent worker in the employ- 
ment of teachers. Until lately, this prin- 
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ciple has not received a great deal of rec- 
ognition. 

There are two theories today regarding 
the relation of teacher and pupil. One is 
that the teacher should come from a group 
commonly regarded as “socially superior” 
to that of the pupil. The second theory 
is that the teacher will be most successful 
who comes from the same social group as 
his pupil. The truth of the latter is based 
on the assumption that a competent worker, 
with his skill, his knowledge of trade con- 
ditions and the type of mind of his own 
particular working group, is better able 
to transmit this knowledge to them than 
a teacher unfamiliar with these things. 
The fact that this principle is receiving 
more attention as time goes on is a hope- 
ful sign of development in vocational edu- 
cation. 

Another significant advance in vocational 
education has been the degree to which 
the various groups with something ‘to con- 
tribute to the program have been called 
into cooperation. One example is the prep- 
aration of courses of instruction con- 
ducted by national associations for the 
benefit of their own memberships, such as 
those provided by the National Plumbers’ 
Organization, the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association and some of the railroads. 

Not only are young people being trained, 
but increased attention is now paid to 
adults. In fact, the adults probably out- 
number the young people. Exact figures 
are not obtainable, but it is safe to say that 
during the past year more than half of 
those cnrolled in the Federally aided schools 
were adults. 

The traditional attitude in education has 
been to provide opportunities for all who 
made application, regardless of their num- 
ber. In vocational education it is rapidly 
becoming an accepted truth that it is 
socially inefficient to educate more persons 
for a given occupation than that occupa- 
tion can properly absorb. It is of no value 
to train an individual for a job which he 
cannot obtain after he is educated. Such 
agenci as apprenticeship commissions 
and administrative committees have served 
a useful purpose in securing recognition 
of this fact. 

In the vocational education of physically 
handicapped civilians, emphasis is placed 
upon yetraining for remunerative employ- 
ment. Experience has demonstrated that 
the permanency of. vocational re-establish- 
ment is in proportion to the degree to 
which the individual has been fitted for 
skilled and semi-skilled employment. 


Re-. 


habilitation can be put upon a sound and 
permanent basis only if the disabled per- 
son is given skilled and technical knowl- 
edge he did not previously possess. Voca- 
tional education in rehabilitation must be 
carried on under conditions which will 
make it permanent in effectiveness and 
practical in results. The disabled man in 
need of rehabilitation must be fitted for 
employment through intensive training, 
frequently carried on under employment 
conditions, so that he may become estab- 
lished again as a productive member of 
society at the earliest possible moment. 

The influence of vocational education 
has been most strongly felt in two fields. 
It has considerably affected the ideas and 
procedures of general education, as well 
as the ideas of what constitutes an effi- 
cient method of dealing with replacements 
or additions to operating personnel in pro- 
ductive and conserving occupations. It has 
unquestionably affected the attitude and 
conceptions of the work of the home man- 
ager, as well as of the farmer, the indus- 
trialist and the office worker. 


EDUCATION FOR WORK 


Not many years ago it was believed that 
all education above the elementary grade 


should be in the form of a college prepar- 


atory course. This was the recognized 
function of most of the high schools at that 
time. The idea that education should fit 
people for work was given little credence 
by the general educator of that day. Vo- 
cational education can be credited with 
bringing about realization of the fact that 
education can train people to do things as 
well as learn facts or study abstractions. 
The introduction of vocational guidance 
into the public school system is only a 
single instance of this recognition. The 
increasing tendency to recognize the value, 
the dignity of labor, the worthwhileness 
from a social standpoint of assisting work- 
ers, can all be traced to the effect of voca- 
tional education on general education. 
Vocational education has brought within 
the field of the general educator a large 
group of citizens and youth who work for 
their living and who in earlier days were 
denied the advantages afforded by educa- 
tion. The development of evening com- 
mercial schools, the introduction of voca- 
tional courses into the high schools and 
the development of programs of vocational 
guidance, all bear witness to the fact that 
our edueational program has_ broadened 
to include all groups according to their 


1 
needs. 
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In the field of general education, in times 
gone by, little attention was given to indi- 
vidual abilities and aptitudes. The intro- 
duction of vocational guidance in recent 
years indicates that an attempt is now 
being made to shape the work to the spe- 
cial abilities of the pupil. This change can 
be credited to the influence of vocational 
education, which has found it necessary to 
cope with such features. No veczational 
school can afford to train any individual 
for an occupation to which he is unfitted 
by nature. This principle of efficient 
vocational education is now being accepted 
in the field of general education. 

Another effect of vocational education 
on our general education program has 
been the discovery of the general educa- 
tional values in vocational education. After 
a long series of tests, one of our leading 
psychologists has reported that he can find 
practically no difference in the educational 
value of different kinds of educational sub- 
jects. If an individual wishes to master 
a subject and mastery involves learning 
how to think, to plan and to do, it makes 
no difference whether these things are 
done in connection with the study of Latin, 
mathematics, millinery or carpentry, pro- 
vided the student is interested in the sub- 
ject. The once accepted theory that the 
product of our general educational system 
was educated and the individual who had 
learned how to work in his youth was 
uneducated is now being rapidly exploded. 

The vocational institution of college grade 
is still probably our most conservative edu- 
cational agency, but even here there have 
been some noteworthy changes. These 
changes represent mainly the idea that 
abstract education, in the absence of prac- 
tical experience, will not produce the best 
results. It has led some colleges to adopt 
programs whereby students alternate 
between organized classroom work and the 
actual experience to which that classroom 
work is directly related. This is the method 
which one of our large engineering colleges 
has been employing successfully for a con- 
siderable number of years and a somewhat 
similar program is being developed in one 
of our outstanding technical institutions. 
The necessity of combining theory and 
practice has always been apparent in the 
field of vocational education, although the 
recognition of this principle in colleges is 
just beginning. 

Another change, which is in a way a 
recognition of this same principle, is the 
introduction of the case method, used prin- 
cipally in law schools. Under this plan 
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all students, instead of studying Blackstone 
and Coke exclusively, are given a definite 
case on which to prepare briefs. The work 
of the class follows regular court proced- 
ure and the professor acts as judge. The 
supervised project has found its particular 
use in home economics and agriculture. In 
vocational agricultural education, for ex- 
ample, every boy is required to carry 
through a project on a farm. It may be 
the raising of a crop on a certain plot of 
land or the raising of some live stock. The 
student carries on the work, plans and 
checks it, and works over it as a business 
proposition under the constant supervision 
of the teacher. The same idea is being 
carried out in home economics education. 
The supervised project is planned, studied 
and executed with the assistance of the 
teacher. This project may consist of pre- 
paring the family meals for a time, plan- 
ning the menus for a month, taking care 
of the baby or some other work connected 
with the home. 

The period when the anprentice learned 
by the pick-up method—the farmer boy 
from his father, the industrial worker from 
his foreman and the girl from her mother 
in the home—probably still represents 4 
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large portion of the vocational education 
now carried on in this country. A number 
of the most progressive corporations, how- 
ever, have learned that organized instruc- 
tion is cheaper than training by pick-up 
for at least two reasons. One is that it 
makes certain that the instructor knows 
the best practices and the second is that 
it guarantees the turning out of a thor- 
oughly trained and educated individual. 
It is a fact that employes who have the 
advantage of organized instruction have 
a much better morale during the period of 
training than they would otherwise have 
and they tend to preserve that morale after 
entering regular employment. Vocational 
education is now becoming classed as an 
efficient and morale-producing device 
rather than a charitable or philanthropic 
agency. 

Ordinarily schools and colleges have been 
in the habit of enrolling groups of students 
once.or twice a year on the assumption 
that these groups would progress as a unit. 
This situation does not fit in vocational 
education. The average worker earning 
his own living who wishes to take advan- 
tage of vocational training usually attends 
school during slack periods in his work. In 
order to meet this condition and provide 
training for those who desire it, a new type 
of school is now developing. In some States 
during the Winter business in the building 
trades is slow. One opportunity type school 
in that locality furnishes additional train- 
ing in their work to numbers of young 
men who come in for a period during the 
Winter when they have idle time on their 
hands. Such individuals have become 
known by the name of “in-and-outers,” 
because they leave their course as soon 
as business in their trade picks up. The 
continuation school represents another 
method of meeting this same _ situation. 
Pupils are constantly being admitted with 
no fixed time of admission or demission. 

Wherever a vocational program is inau- 
gurated which includes day school and eve- 
ning classes, there will be wide variations 
in demands for teachers. Evening classes 
are conducted during a portion of the year 
only, usually in the Winter. Most schools 
could not carry on their permanent pay- 
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rolls a sufficient staff to handle the maxi- 
mum teaching load. To meet this situation 
there has come into being what is known 
as the “call staff.” This means that in 
the community there are a number of 
expert workmen willing to take an evening 
class when there is a demand for their 
services and who are also willing to resign 
when that demand has ceased. 

One of the very important recent devel- 
opments brought about by vocational edu- 


‘cation has been the recognition of the value 


of the foreman in the industrial plant and 
the development of various plans for assist- 
ing him to improve himself for his job. 
This improvement service has been ren- 
dered in various ways, such as through lec- 
tures, correspondence courses and various 
publications dealing with the duties and 
responsibilities of the foreman. A more 
promising method, however, is that known 
as the conference method. This method is 
based upon the idea that an experienced 
foreman will profit most by a supervised 
discussion of his problems with a group 
of experienced foremen. This discussion 
is carried on under the leadership of a> 
chairman or conference leader, who does 
not necessarily need to know anything of 
the details of the foreman’s job. His prin- 
cipal function is to aid in the discussion 
by helping the foremen to organize their 
ideas, to analyze situations and also to 
hold down discussions to the point. He acts 
more as a general chairman than as a 
teacher. This plan has extended itself 
rapidly during the past two years with 
splendid results. 

In summing up the situation it is clearly 
seen that when we get down to a question 
of real education there are only two things 
we can accomplish. One is to teach people 
to think about the problems they will meet 
and have to face in life. The other is to 
train them how to do the things they will 
have to do in life, the useful arts that will 
make them of some value to society. The 
conference is one of the most promising 
educational procedures we have found to 
assist individuals in doing the first thing 
and organized training and education is 
the most promising device yet uncovered for 
the second. 
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INTRODUCTORY NoTE—The plan of organization and administration, which 
has been in operation in the University of Toronto for a period long enough to 
test its practical working, has in it a suggestion for our own State universities. 
The affiliation of private, denominational colleges with the State institution has 
made possible, as the eminent authority, Sir William Mulock, has set forth, the 
advancement of learning without endangering particular religious beliefs. Cam- 
bridge University in England has given distinguished precedent, in that instruc- 
tion in the sciences is given by the university itself, while that in all other subjects 
is given by the several colleges. In Toronto, University College (which is the 
State-supported college) gives instruction in history and in certain modern lan- 
guages as well as in the sciences, and the university confers all the degrees save 
in theology. Other Canadian institutions are beginning to follow this model. That 
the University of Toronto has been named in a recent Carnegie Foundation report 
as one of the three “American institutions” illustrating the different forms of ap- 
proach to the problems “of selecting the able mind and guiding its intellectual 
development,” is high testimony to the educational standing of this institution 
just across the line. Sir William Mulock, the present Chancellor of the univer- 
sity, as well as Chief Justice of the Province of Ontario, has lived to see the 
fruition of this noteworthy plan which he had a leading and powerful part in 
initiating nearly forty years ago. He has in his long life filled many posts of 
honor, having been Canadian Postmaster General and Minister of Labor and for a 
time Administrator of the Province of Ontario, but this contribution to higher 
education through the University of Toronto, which has just celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary, will deserve to be put first among his great public services. 


JOHN H. FINLEY, 


FORMER COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF NEW YorK STATE; 


HE University of Toronto recently 
celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation, the occa- 

sion being marked by the presence from 
various countries of eminent persons deeply 
interested in the cause of higher education. 
During the course of the proceedings many 
of those present from abroad learned for 
the first time that the University of To- 
ronto, a State-controlled and non-denomi- 
national institution, and several denomina- 
tional colleges and other un‘versities had 


united together in a university federation ° 


for cooperation in university educational 
work, that the scheme had long since passed 
the experimental stage, that it had proved 
unqualifiedly successful and that it had 
been accepted by the various cooperating 
institutions as a satisfactory and perma- 
nent arrangement. In the course of some 
remarks which I addressed to the meeting 
I used the following words: 


I take the liberty of inviting the attention 
of all delegates to the Constitution of this 
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university. A study of it and of its work- 
ing during the last almost forty years war- 
rants the conclusion that a satisfactory sc- 
lution has been found whereby it is possible 
for all religious denominations to cooperate 
with a State university for the advancement 
of learning without endangering particular 
religious beliefs. 


Since then I have had numerous requests 
from persons present upon that occasion 
and from others for information explana- 
tory of the nature of this federation pact 
and of its effect upon the various institu- 
tions which are parties to it. 

“The University of Toronto,” it should 
be explained, includes two corporations, 
namely, the University of Toronto proper 
and University College. Originally the 
former was en examining and degree-con- 
ferring body only and the latter a teaching 
body only. In 1887, with a view to economy, 
efficiency and greater advancement in uni- 
versity work, an act was passed which led 
to the federation of both of these institu- 
tions with other colleges and universities, 
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the main provisions of which, in bringing 
about university federation, were the fol- 
lowing: 

It established a teaching Faculty in the 
University of Toronto in Mathematics, 
Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany, Physiology, History, Eth- 
nology, Comparative Philology and certain 
other subjects and made lectures in such 
subjects free to students of the federated 
universities and colleges. 

It required the curriculum of Arts of 
the University of Toronto to include the 
subjects of Biblical Greek, Biblical Litera- 
ture, Christian Ethics, Apologetics, the 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
and Church History, but declared that “any 
provision for examination and instruction 
in the same shall be left to the voluntary 
action of the federating universities and 
colleges, and provision shall be made by a 
system of options to prevent such subjects 
being made compulsory upon any candi- 
date for a degree.” 

It also declared that there should be 
taught in University College Greek, Latin, 
French, German and_ English, Oriental 
Languages, Moral Philosophy and Ancient 
History, and permits the teaching also of 
such other subjects (other than those taught 
in the University) as might be approved 
of by the Government. The act permits 
any federated college other than Univer- 
sity College to teach whatever subjects it 
may desire. 

It also re-enacted the following provision 
which had already formed part of the Uni- 
versity Constitution: 

No religious test shall be required of any 
professor, lecturer, teacher, student, ofricer 
or servant of the said College or Univer- 
sity, nor shall religious observances, ac- 
cording to the forms of any particular relig- 
ious denomination, be imposed on them or 
any of them. But the University Council 
and the Council of University College may 
respectively make such regulations as they 
think expedient touching the moral conduct 
of the students and their attendance on 
public worship in their respective churches 
or other places of religious worship, and 
respecting their religious instruction by their 
respective ministers, according to their re- 
spective forms of religious faith, and every 
facility shall be afforded for such purposes; 
provided, always, that attendance on such 
form of religious observance be not com- 


pulsory on any student attending the Uni- 
versity or University College. 


The act also contained provisions en- 
titling the federated institutions to repre- 
sentation upon the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, giving graduates and un- 
dergraduates in the federated universities 


and colleges a corresponding status in the 
University of Toronto, but the material 
provisions upon which university federa- 
tion rests are those above specifically set 
forth, their substance being: 

(a) Free instruction to students of the 
federated arts colleges in the subjects to 
be taught by the University. 


(b) Inclusion in the curriculum of op- 
tional subjects. 


(c) Non-denominational character of the 


University of Toronto and University Col- 
lege. 

(d) Unrestricted right of a federated col- 
lege other than the University College to 
teach whatever subjects it desires. 


Here it may be interesting to refer to 
a circumstance which occurred before the 
University Federation act of 1887 as indi- 
cating that reasonable provision in a uni- 
versity curriculum for the treatment of 
subjects which are denominationally con- 
troversial readily admits of cooperation in 
university work between denominational 
colleges and non-denominational State 
universities. Before the Federation act of 
1887 the Constitution of the University of 
Toronto provided that any college in the. 
Province promoting any useful branch of 
education might be affiliated with the 
University of Toronto and that such affil- 
iation would entitle its students to present 
themselves for examination for standing, 
scholarships, honors and degrees in the 
University of Toronto. 

St. Michael’s College, a flourishing the- 
ological and arts college, under the control 
of the Roman Catholic Church, had for 
years maintained its colleze in Toronto and. 
the question of its affiliation with the 
University of Toronto came up for consid- 
eration. At that time the University cur- 
riculum for examination included two sub- 
jects upon which Protestants and Roman 
Catholics entertained different views and 
St. Michael’s College was unwilling that 
its students should be examined on those 
two subjects according to the Protestant 
view. The difficulty, however, was readily 
solved by provision being made for the 
examination of St. Michael’s College stu- 
dents on those two subjects in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic view, whereupon, 
in 1881, St. Michael’s College became affil- 
iated and in 1887 federated with the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and now for nearly 
fifty years has been in close and cordial 
cooperation with the State University in 


advancing university education in our 
Province. I might also here observe that 


before the Federation act two other col- 
leges, theological and purely denomina- 
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tional, namely Knox College (Presbyterian) 
and Wycliffe College (Anglican), had affil- 
iated with the university and after the 
Federation act became and now are fed- 
erated colleges, although confining their 
work to theology. Because of the provi- 
sions of this act Victoria University, a 
strong teaching and degree-conferring body 
under the control of what was then the 
Methodist Church (now merged in the 
United Church of Canada) suspended its 
degree-conferring powers in all its facul- 
ties, except theology, and in the year 1890 
joined the university federation and the 
University of Trinity College, an institu- 
tion controlled by the Anglican Church, in 
the year 1903 did likewise. And now the 
federation consists of the follo 7ing: 


The University of Toronto in respect of 
‘ its Faculty of Arts, and University College 
(non-denominational State institutions). 

St. Michael’s College (Roman Catholic). 

Wycliffe College (Evangelical-Anglican). 

Victoria College (formerly Methodist, now 
of the United Church of Canada). 

Knox College (continuing Presbyterian). 

Trinity College (Anglican). 

The Union Theological College (formerly 
Presbyterian, now of the United Church of 
Canada). 


Because of my having taken part in 
promoting university federation, my opin- 
ion as to its merits might be regarded 
as biased in its favor and therefore, in- 
stead of .expressing my own opinion, I 
have submitted the foregoing to the heads 
of all the federated universities and col- 
leges and hereto append their opiniens with 
regard to the scheme: 


OPINIONS OF HEADS OF FEDERATED COLLEGES 


R. A. FALCONER, President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto: “Having observed with 
close attention for more than twenty years 
the operation of the system of federation 
in the University of Toronto and its fed- 
erated colleges I am able to state that 
it has worked with such remarkable suc- 
cess as to have more than fulfilled the 
hopes of those who brought it into being. 
While there is friendly rivalry among the 
colleges and each spurs on the other to 
do its best, the use of pseudonyms in ex- 
aminations provides an impartial method 
of deciding the merits of candidates. More- 
over, in the university subjects the profes- 
sor does not know to what college the 
undergraduate belongs. Thus the full ad- 
vantages of the university scientific de- 
partments are equally for the use of all 
the colleges without any discrimination. 

“Never have I seen in the Council of the 
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Faculty of Arts nor in the Senate any 
deliberation colored by one-sided college 
interests, nor any resolution or policy de- 
termined by a party vote. Where diver- 
gencies have existed the cleavage of opin- 
jon has run through the colleges, not be- 
tween them. At the same time the loyalty 
of staff and students to their own college 
is strong, indeed, I am inclined to think 
that in recent years it has increased. But 
all are equally members of the university 
to which they are proud to belong.” 

Maurice Hutton, LL. D., Principal of 
University College: “No one belonging to 
University College since 1880 and witness- 
ing the Federation of Universities in On- 
tario can entertain any opinion except one 
favorable to federation. 

“(1) Federation has drawn to the sup- 
port of the Provincial University denom- 
inations not previously supporting it. When 


‘Jarge grants are needed for the university 


from the Legislature, universal support be- 
comes necessary. Federation has secured it. 

“(2) Another consideration follows: A 
Province with competing universities can- 
not insure a uniformly high standard for 
matriculation and the subsequent exami- 
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nations. Different standards work havoc, 
must impair and may destroy the value 
of university standing and degrees. 

“(3) Universities representing sepa- 
rate churches divide young men and wo- 
men just at the age when they need to 
attain breadth of knowledge and sympathy 
with each other, and a common unifying 
affection for their Province and their 
Dominion.” 

E. J. McCorKELL, Superior of St. Mi- 
chael’s College (Roman Catholic): “Fed- 
eration has been a great success. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. The 
first is because it has always had eccle- 
siastical approval. It was accepted, so far 
as St. Michael’s is concerned, with the full 
concurrence of the Bishops of Ontario, 
who endorsed the principle as early as 
1881. What their successors think may be 
gathered from the fact that during the 
past decade three other dioceses of Can- 
ada, after a careful scrutiny of the record 
of St. Michael’s, have entered into similar 
relations with provincial universities with 
the approval of the Holy See. Another 
reason why federation has been a success 
is because the men who conceived the idea 
and conducted the negotiations were actu- 
ated by a genuine desire to safeguard every 
legitimate interest. As a result religious 


knowledge was given a regular place in 


the curriculum and further, St. Michael’s 
received the special right to conduct alter- 
nate courses in philosophy and _ history. 
Federation has indeed been a success. Con- 
tact with a great educational centre such 
as the University of Toronto has become, 
and friendly rivalry between the colleges 
have combined to stimulate a new spirit 
of scholarship. At the same time I con- 
fidently assert that the religious atmos- 
phere has not been sacrificed. Indeed, 
more than 60 per cent. of our graduates 
have entered the priesthood.” 

R. P. Bowtes, President of Victoria Col- 
lege (United Church of Canada): “Vic- 
toria University has had no reason to 
regret the action taken in 1890, when the 
university moved from Cobourg and en- 
tered into federation with the University 
of Toronto. It would not be accurate to 
say that there was no difficulty or friction 
during the first years of its new relation- 
ship. All such difficulties have passed 
away and the relationship so far as Vic- 
toria is concerned is now a very happy 
one. The college did not break with its 
traditions nor lose its ideals, and there is 
no reason to believe that student life in 
Victoria is in any significant manner dif- 
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ferent from what it would have been had 
Victoria remained an independent univer- 
sity. We are not suffering from any seri- 
ous financial condition and the college has 
been supported by its constituency in the 
Church probably as generously as, if not 
more so, than it would have been. The 
only real loss was the loss of sentiment 
and probably some interest in the College 
on the part of graduates who were strongly 
opposed to the change. The financial ad- 
vantages of having our students without 
cost participate in the teaching of the Uni- 
versity professoriate is obvious. It is also 
an increasing advantage inasmuch as, while 
the College courses are fixed, new courses 
are continually being added in the Univer- 
sity and taken care of by the University 
professoriate. The students of Victoria 
have won their fair share of honors in the 
examinations of the University and have 
appreciated highly the prestige and stand- 
ing given them as graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto.” 

F. H. CosGRAvE, Provost and Vice Chan- 
cellor of Trinity College (Anglican): “In 
response to the request of the Chancellor 
of the University of Toronto I am glad * 
to add a few lines to the foregoing account 
of the Toronto scheme of University Fed- 
eration whereby institutions .of higher 
learning originally independent and asso- 
ciated with different religious communions 
have come to cooperate with the State Uni- 
versity of Toronto and with one another 
without abandoning those principles which 
they were founded to conserve and promote. 
Trinity College, the institution of which 
I am the executive head, was founded in 
1851 as an Anglican or Episcopal Univer- 
sity in which religious teaching and wor- 
ship in accordance with the system of the 
Church of England should be combined 
with secular learning. After more than 
fifty years of service this University was 
federated with the University of Toronto 
in 1903. It is now possible to sum up the 
results of this important step. Of these 
perhaps the most obvious is that Trinity 
College has gained for her students access 
to the lecture rooms of a host of distin- 
guished professors and to scientific lab- 
oratories and libraries which are provided 
for in a way practically impossible for a 
small institution supported by voluntary 
contributions from one section of the com- 
munity. Still more important, however, is 
the fact that, owing to the liberal terms 
of the Federation Agreement, Trinity has 
been able to preserve its own traditions 
and characteristics, and thus enjoy all the 
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advantages of association in the larger 
life of a great and well-equipped Univer- 
sity without losing or even obscuring the 
ideals for the sake of which its founders 
established it as an independent Univer- 
sity. To this it must be added that the 
Federated Universities have themselves 
made a considerable contribution to the 
larger body. Without them the University 
of Toronto would be greatly the poorer. 
They have varied and enriched its life and 
ranged solidly behind it the several con- 
stituencies which they represent. For 
these reasons the Federation of Colleges 
in the University of Toronto is a notable 
achievement and it is increasingly regarded 
in this way by graduates and friends of 
Trinity College and not least by many who 
twenty-five years ago had doubts as to 
the feasibility of the whole plan.” 

THOMAS EAKIN, Principal of Knox Col- 
lege (Presbyterian): “My connection with 
the University of Toronto, first as a stu- 
dent, then as Professor in University Col- 
lege and latterly as Principal of a feder- 
ated college has given me ample opportu- 
nity for observing and appraising the 
results of federation and I am privileged 
to say that the scheme has been an unqual- 
ified success and is a tribute to the acu- 
men of those men of vision who conceived 
and carried the plan to consummation. 
Here we have non-denominational and 
denominational colleges working in perfect 
accord and all maintaining their respective 
ideals and achieving their purposes. I 
believe we have a model scheme, advan- 
tageous alike to the University, which 
receives the sympathetic support of four 
influential religious denominations, and 
te the denominational Colleges, which 
secure the benefit of being integral parts 
of a great University, where the standard 
of edueation is high and the teaching 
unsurpassed. Knox College fully appreci- 
ates its place in this Federation.” 

T. R. O’MeEarRA, Principal of Wycliffe 
College (Evangelical Anglican): “The out- 
standing advantage gained by such an 
institution as Wycliffe College from its 
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close relationship to the University of 
Toronto is clear and definite and grate- 
fully acknowledged. Wycliffe College first 
came into official relationship with the 
University by affiliation in 1885 and later 
by federation in 1889. Our students have 
the full benefit of access to the teaching 
staff of the University, second to none 
upon the Continent, entirely free of cot 
to Wycliffe College itseif, which is thus 
set free to devote all its strength to teach- 
ing its own subjects in Theology. The 
advantage gained by those preparing fc: 
the work of the Christian ministry in com- 
ing into daily contact with men preparing 
for other professions has been inexpressibly 
great, affording a much broader outlook 
then would be possible were the work of 
the College carried on as an entirely sep- 
arate institution. Our close contact with 
the Theological Colleges of other Churches 
and with those in the sister Anglican Col- 
lege has materially lessened and _ never 
increased any misunderstandings which 
may have at times existed in the past. We 
are most grateful for the present happy 
and helpful relationship which exists.” 

ALFRED GANDIER, Principal of Union 
Theological College (United Church of 
Canada): “In my judgment University 
Federation as worked out here in Toronto 
has been an unqualified success. It has 
brought about the fullest cooperation of 
the Christian Churches with the State in 
the advancement of higher learning with- 
out in any way compromising free Churches 
by State control. The denominational pref: 
erences of all are respected, there is no 
compulsion in matters of religion, yet each 
student has the opportunity of giving to 
religious knowledge its rightful place in 
the University course. The danger in State 
Universities is that they become separated 
from Church life and influence. The weak- 
ness of isolated theological seminaries is 
that they tend to become low in their edu- 
cational standards and narrowly denomina- 
tional in their outlook. Both evils have 
been obviated by our plan of University 
Federation in Toronto.” 
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How Plans for a Pan-American 
Leadue of Nations Miscarried 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISToRy, 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 


DELEGATE OF THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS AT PANAMA IN 1926. 


HE Pan-American Congress Com- 
memorative of that of Bolivar, or El 
Congreso Conmemorativo del de Boli- 
var, met, in response to a formal invitation 
extended by the Panaman Government, at 
Panama City, from June 18 to June 25, 
1926. Authorization for the Panaman 
Government to invite other nations to par- 
ticipate in a Congress that would be com- 
memorative of the one which met at Pan- 
ama one hundred years earlier, at the call 
of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar, is con- 
tained in a law passed by the Panaman 
National Assembly on Jan. 7, 1925, and 
approved the following day by President 
Chiari of Panama and Secretary of For- 
eign Relations H. F. Alfaro. Of especial 
interest is the preamble of the aforemen- 
tioned law, which recites: 


1. That on June 22, 1826, there was inaugu-" 


rated in the City of Panama the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress convoked at the initiative of 
the Liberator, Simon Bolivar, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a League of Confrater- 
nity between the Hispanic-American Repub- 
lics; 

2. That that Congress was the genesis of 
the later Pan-American conferences which 
have been held in various countries for the 
purpose of attaining an inter-American ap- 
proximation ; 

3. That the Republic of Panama, aside 
from the fact that it is duty bound to render 
homage to the magnificent idea of the Lib- 
erator, looks with the greatest sympathy 
upon the promotion of the Pan-American 
sentiment. 


Article 5 of the aforementioned law in- 
structed the Panaman Executive to name 
a commission composed of three members 
and a secretary which should prepare the 
program of ceremonies in connection with 
the Congress and suggest the list of sub- 
jects for its deliberations. President Chiari 
appointed the members of the Organizing 
Commission on Feb. 5, 1925, and the com- 
mission in turn suggested for the delibera- 
tions of the Congress a list of twelve sub- 
jects. The second of these, which is of 
particular interest, reads: “II. Project of 
a League which shall conform to the Pan- 


American concepts of the Congress of Boli- 
var,” 
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From the above it is seen that among 
the reasons assigned by Panama for call- 
ing the Bolivarian Congress of 1926 were, 
first, the expressed desire to render hom- 
age to Bolivar’s “magnificent idea” of a 
“League of Confraternity between the His- 
panic-American Republics,” and, second, 
the sympathy of Panama for any movement 
that would promote “the Pan-American 
sentiment.” It is further seen that the 
nations invited were notified by the Or- 
ganizing Commission that one of the 
themes for the deliberations of the dele- 
gates attending the Congress would be a 
project of a League comformable to the 
concepts of the Panama Congress of 1826. 

The response on the part of many of. 
the delegates who assembled at Panama 
was wholeheartedly in sympathy with the 
sentiments as thus officially expressed in 
the Panaman law authorizing the convoca- 
tion of the Congress and as suggested by 
the second proposed theme for the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. Furthermore, they 
yielded tangible results in the form of two 
notable resolutions relative to American 
solidarity and a Western League of Na- 
tions, both of which were adopted by the 
Congress. The Congress was formally in- 
augurated on the evening of June 18 in the 
Teatro Nacional. President Rodolfo Chiari 
of Panama delivered a brief opening ad- 
dress, in which he said, in part: 

‘Moved by imperative obligations of grati- 
tude to the memory of that extraordinary 
man and by an unbreakable sentiment of - 
faith in the ideals of justice, of union and 
of peace, which he proclaimed even in the 
last moments of his life, we convoke you 
here to commemorate the installation of that 
memorable Congress of 1826, destined to con- 
vert into luminous realities the wise predic- 
tions and the most noble hopes of the sub- 
lime visionary, whose transcendental work 
will stand out in bolder relief during coming 
centuries. * * From this august as- 
sembly, which in the name of my Govern- 
ment I declare solemnly inaugurated, may 
there go forth the hymn of love, the em- 


brace of unity which the common idealism 
of the nations here represented demands. 


More positive sentiments in favor of a 
union of the Americas were expressed by 
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the Cuban and the Peruvian Ambassadors 
on the opening night of the Congress. Dr. 
Vasseur, the Cuban Ambassador, declared 
that the Cuban delegation unreservedly en- 
dorsed “the principles of the ideal Pan- 
American”—Bolivar. Through the triumph 
of these principles, Dr. Vasseur said, there 
“must be derived the true union of all the 
nations from the peaks of Alaska to the 
confines of Tierra del Fuege.” He con- 
tinued as follows: “Inevitably, it is here 
in Panama, the land dreamed of by the 
Liberator, that there should be forged in a 
definite manner and in juridical order, the 
union and the peace of all the countries 
of the continent.” 

Per ’s standpoint was stated by Dr. 
Oyanguren, the Peruvian Ambassador, as 
follows: 

The sessions of the Congress of Panama 
attest the efforts of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment toward converting into a _ tangible 
reality the aim of the Liberator. Our pleni- 
potentiaries presented a project of a pact, 
or of an American Confederation ‘‘of union 
and league, in peace or in war, against Spain 
and whatever other nation that aims to dom- 
inate a part of America or all of it.’”’ And 
the treaty which the Bolivarian Assembly 
approved, in which are consecrated the prin- 
ciples of arbitration and of obligatory media- 
tion, carries at the bottom the signatures of 
the plenipotentiaries of Peru. 

Faithful to these creeds, my country con- 
sequently has been, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of its history, in favor of nurturing 
the nucleus of American approximation, tu- 
tored in the principles of solidarity which 
then were planned in America and which 
have served a century later for forming the 
pact of the Society of Nations. For we do 
not deny, gentlemen, that arbitration, mut- 
ual cooperation, obligatory mediation, the 
guarantee of the integrity of national do- 
main, which today begin to be affirmed as 
dogmas in international politics in the delib- 
erations of Geneva and of Locarno, were 
already consecrated and established in that 
small and obscure Congress of Panama 
whose acts were viewed with disdain by the 
elevated diplomats of the Holy Alliance and 
. of the Congress of Vienna and of Verona. 


Aside from the formal opening of the 
Congress on the evening of June 18, five 
additional formal and six plenary sessions 
were held. At the formal session on the 
evening of June 22 the Pan-American Uni- 
versidad Bolivarana was inaugurated with 
impressive ceremonies. Even in the ad- 
dresses delivered on this occasion mention 
of a Western League of Nations was not 
lacking, as is shown in the address of An- 
tonio Médiz Bolio, Mexican Delegate at the 
Congress, and, on that occasion, the repre- 
sentative of the University of Mexico. 
Senor Bolio, a poet and a professional dip- 
lomat, distinguished himself at the Con- 


gress by his poetic and idealistic philosophy, 
as did few others, and after his address 
at the inauguration of the university he 
received one of the greatest ovations of the 
entire Congress. Senor Bolio said in pait: 

This unforgettable assembly will come to 
an end; this splendid session, which has 
been like the embrace of twenty-two nations 
over time and history, will be dissolved. 
* * * Whether provided for or not in 
international treaties, the proposed Society 
of American Nations will always live here 
in spirit. Here will live, ardent and poer- 
petual, the tutelar genius of our incompara- 
ble language, the greatest heritage frcem 
our illustrious Castilian Mother; here the 
other tongues of the Continent will hold fra- 
ternal conversations; here the purest, the 
highest, the most generous, everything im- 
mortal in us will eternally reside in the im- 
pregnable higher worlds of beauty and of 
wisdom. 


“The most interesting ceremony” of the 
Bolivar Congress of 1926, according to Pro- 
fessor N. A. N. Cleven, one of the dele- 
gates at the Congress, “was that in connec- 
tion with the exercises of the hundredth 
anniversary of the formal opening of the 
First Congress in the Sala Capitular of 
La Salle College. * * * The exercises 
were so timed as to occur at the exact 
hour and in the exact place of that of a 
century earlier.” 


A GREAT ORATION 


One of the addresses delivered at the 
11 o’clock session on June 22, and, by com- 
mon consent, one of the most masterly of 
the entire Congress, was that delivered by 
Dr. Alfonso Robledo, delegate from Co- 
lombia. “His address,” says Professor 
Cleven, “excelled in all those qualities 
which enter into the making of great ora- 
tory—in thought, in style and in delivery.” 
Tt may be added that the hieh-water mark 
of the sentiment for a Western League, as 
expressed during the sessions of the Con- 
gress, was reached in this address. Signifi- 
cant excerpts from it follow: 


And what is the homage we should today 
pay to Bolivar? With the utmost enthusiasm 
ond uplift of heart, I say unhesitatingly: 
With our American League of Nations. 
There can be no moment more oppartune 
than the present for him whose whole heart 
end effort are bound up in that ideal. And 
this is no challenge to the League of Nations 
which plays such a beneficent part in the 
world today. The League of Nations is an- 
other element in the orderly functioning of 
our house, between which and the American 
League of Nations harmony should rule. 

Upon a naked rock far up in the Andean 
heights, looking down upon Chile on the one 
hand and Argentina on the other, towers the 
beautiful and imposing figure of ‘‘Christ of 
the Andes’’; the leving and beloved Jesus, 
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whose heart like a glowing star, like a 
mnystic rose burning with pious flame, whose 
outstretched arms call the world of men to 
the fold of His love. Two countries, in their 
anxiety to assure between them enduring 

eace and friendship, raised that great mon- 
ument as an everlasting testimony to that 
anxiety, and wrought thereon an inscription 
which declares that those Andean mountains 
shall fall before that pact be broken, before 
the peace which Chile and Argentina swore 
to preserve at the feet of the Redeemer shal! 
be broken. That same oath may be sworn 
by our American League of Nations. 

* * * Will it become the mission of the 
young Americas to restore in their new and 
fertile fields the worn and wounded civiliza- 
tion of Europe? Our American League is 
not warlike; it is inspired only with the de- 
sire for peace and confraternity; it will 
never—God forbid!—turn against the nations 
which gave it birth and culture. Without 
sacrificing in the slightest the love we bear 
toward Spain, but rather to turn our His- 
panic-American Crusade into better chen- 
nels, we desire to enter the channel of Pan- 
Americanism. 

* * * Bolivar was a great sower of seed. 
For ten years he labored in preparing the 
ground for his confederation—ten long years, 
because the soil was hard and sterile. His 
luminous spirit and clear vision took no 
account of those who advised him to make 
better use of the seed in his hand. And soon 
after sowing, the furrow he had plowed and 
planted was lost to sight and forgotten. 
Many years passed—almost a century—when 
another sower appeared, another luminous 
figure, who noted among the weeds some- 
thing strangely new—flowers of such fra- 
grance that they might well perfume the 
world. And Wilson displayed those in his 
famous Fourteen Points. And when the peo- 
ple applauded, it is recorded that with a 
noble gesture he attributed part of that 
honor to the pioneer sower. 

The present Congress in Panama is organ- 
ized as Bolivar would wish it to be; that is, 
with the representation of Brazil and the 
United States. The world will pause to hear 
what this united America will say, this 
America, fully conscious of its historic mis- 
sion in the world, this America whose life- 
giving sap flows in such abundance that it 
might well feed and restore the wasted tree 
of civilization. Honor to this Bolivarian as- 
sembly, and to the memory of Wilson, the 
high peaks of two races sincerely desirous 
of knowing each other better; honor to him 
who was the herald of our American league 
which now serves Europe; honor and laud to 
the son and founder of greater Colombia 
which, in a high moment, he apotheosized 
in words of incomparable beauty and power; 
honor to Wilson of the generous ideals, and 
to Bolivar the genius, the creator of nations, 
to whom grandeur was but a torment, and 
who lived and dreamed but one word: 


Union! 

Space will not permit a further record- 
ing of the sentiments in favor of a Western 
League of Nations that were expressed in 
the prepared addresses. More significant 
than the expression of sentiments favoring 
such a league was the action taken with 
reference to two important resolutions. 
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The first of these resolutions, favoring 
American solidarity, was introduced by Di. 
Harmodio Arias, a native Panaman, who 
was accredited by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment as its delegate at the Congress. The 
antecedents of the Arias declaration go back 
to the year 1917. In April of that year the 
United States entered the war against Ger- 
many. In Uruguay, as was the case in 
Argentina and Brazil, sentiment was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Allied Powers. 
The Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions at that time was Dr. Baltasar Brum. 
Through his influence the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment decreed on June 18: “That no 
American country, which in defense of its 
rights, shall find itself in a state of war 
with nations of other continents, shall be 
treated as a belligerent.” 

“This striking, and in a sense unique 
manifestation of Pan-American idealism,” 
says Professor Martin of Stanford Univer- 
sity, “aroused intense enthusiasm in Uru- 
guay and called forth a number of mani- 
festations of adhesion. * * * That the de- 
cree of June 18 was, in the opinion of the 
Uruguayan Government, tantamount to the 
abandonment of neutrality,” appears clearly 
from a subsequent message of President 
Viera to the Uruguayan Congress. 


BALTASAR BRUM’S PROPOSAL 


After 1917 Dr. Brum, as Foreign Minis- 
ter and later as President of Uruguay, ex- 
panded and elaborated his doctrine of 
American solidarity by advocating an 
American League of Nations with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as it had been proclaimed in 
1823 constituting a basic principle of inter- 
national law among the American nations. 
Dr. Brum’s ideas are best set forth in his 
famous address to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Montevideo on April 21, 1920. 
Concerning the proposals outlined in this 
address, Professor Martin says: 


Dr. Brum advocated an ‘American 
League’’ formed on the basis of the absolute 
equality of all the associated Powers. This 
league would jointly consider all American 
problems and would undertake to defend 
each of the members against aggression 
from Europe or from another. American 
Power. All controversies should be submit- 
ted to the arbitration of the league. This 
American League would not be antagonistic 
to the League of Nations; it might be con- 
sidered, in fact, as a sub-committee of the 
latter body for the consideration of purely 
American questions. The practical results 
of the acceptance of Dr. Brum’s proposal 
would be the conversion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine into a Pan-American doctrine—a course 
of action long advocated by a number of 
writers and statesmen of both continents. 
A league such as the Uruguayan President 
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envisaged would no@ only be a concrete ex- 
pression of American solidarity but would 
reflect the vastly enlarged community of in- 
terest’ between the United States and Latin 
America brought about by the war. 


Three years after Dr. Brum had advo- 
cated a Western League of Nations an 
“effort was made to bring President 
Brum’s aspirations within the domain of 
realities.” Concerning this effort, Professor 
Martin says: 


When the program of the Fifth Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, to be held in Santiago in 
1923, was being drawn up, the Uruguayan 
Government submitted the proposal ‘‘to ex- 
amine the formation of a League of American 
Nations without prejudice to the right of 
adhesion to the League of Nations, this 
American League to be constituted on the 
basis of the complete equality of members.’’ 
This proposal appeared in a somewhat at- 
tenuated form as Article IX on the agenda 
of the program in its final form. But the 
Uruguayan proposal never came to a vote, 
due almost certainly to the opposition of the 
United States. In fact, the head of the 
United States delegation, Ambassador 
Fletcher, acting on instructions from Secre- 
tary Hughes, made it abundantly clear that 
the United States had no intention of re- 
linquishing her sole right of interpreting 
the scope and meaning of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and of enforcing it should occasion 
arise. 


It is in the light of the above develop- 
ments that the Arias resolution, incorporat- 
ing as it does the principles of the Brum 
doctrine, is to be considered. In fact, it may 
be regarded as the fourth step in the de- 
velopment of the latter doctrine, following 
next in order after: (1) the Uruguayan de- 
cree concerning American solidarity of June 
18, 1917; (2) the enunciation of the Brum 
doctrine at the University of Montevideo on 
April 21, 1920, and (3) the proposal that 
the Santiago Conference of 1923 consider 
the Brum proposal for a Western League 
of Nations. The Arias resolution reads as 
follows: 


Whereas the nations of the New World 
are united by eternal bonds of democracy 
and by the same conception of justice and 
liberty; and 

Whereas the logic of the principles which 
they have maintained and still maintain, 
and of the interests which affect them, 
should determine a close unity in action the 
better to insure the greatest efficiency of 
the former and the free development of the 
latter: 

Be it Resolved, To recommend to the na- 
tions of the New World that they adopt as 
their policy in their international relations 
the principle that every act carried out 
against one of them violating the universally 
recognized precepts of international law 


shall constitute an offense for all and, there- 
fore, provoke among them a uniform and 
common reaction. 





It is to be noted that this resolution dif. 
fers in no slight degree from the Uruguayan 
decree on American solidarity of June 18, 
1917. The latter contemplates action only 
in case of war between an American coun- 
try and nations of other continents. The 
Arias resolution contemplates “uniform and 
common reaction” in case any American 
nation suffers an act of aggression from 
any nation. 

The Arias resolution was submitted to the 
consideration of the Congress at its second 
plenary session on June 21 by the Executive 
Committee, composed of the heads of all the 
official delegations from the nineteen re- 
publics of the New World that were repre- 
sented at the Congress. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. Commenting edi- 
torially upon the significance of the Arias 
resolution a Panaman magazine in July, 
1926, said: 


This resolution, so unanimously endorsed 
by the Congress of Bolivar, was the shot 
heard round the Continent. And if it was 
not an actual negation of any unilateral 
mandate, it was at least a formula in sup- 
port of mutual guarantees for and by the 
New World republics—a measure of defense, 
whether against an offending member of its 
own league or any foreign Power.—(The 
Pan-American Magazine, July, 1926.) 


The resolution favoring the adoption of 
an American League of Nations was pro- 
posed by the committee charged with the 
study of the works submitted on the second 
subject proposed by the Organizing Com- 
mission for the deliberation of the Con- 
gress, namely, “Project of a league which 
shall conform to the Pan-American con- 
cepts of the Congress of Bolivar.” The min- 
utes of the proceedings of this committce, 
unfortunately, are not available, but the 
present writer bears personal testimony 
concerning the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the project in the meetings of the commit- 
tee by a majority of its members. 

The committee’s resolution favoring the 
establishment of a Western League of Na- 
tions was introduced in the plenary ses-ion 
of the Congress on June 24. The signifi- 
cance of this resolution is such that it has 
seemed well to give in this connection the 
complete minutes of the proceedings of the 
Congress on June 24 in so far as they re- 
late to the resolution under consideration. 
For this purpose, unfortunately, the official 
Proceedings of the Congress hayg not been 
available. However, La Estrella"de Panama 
of June 25, 1926, contains what it claims is 
a full copy of the minutes of this session 
as furnished it by the Secretariat General 
of the Congress. The following, therefore, 
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Map showing Cuba, in the capital of which, Havana, the next Pan-American Conference will 
be held 


is a translation of the minutes of the dis- 
cussions relating to a Western League of 
Nations as they appear in the afore-men- 
tioned newspaper: 


PLAN FOR WESTERN LEAGUE 


The resolution presented by the first com- 
mittee was submitted for discussion. It 
reads: 

“The Congress of Bolivar, after having 
studied the works presented with reference 
to topic (b) of Item 1 of the Program of the 
Congress, which says: ‘Idea of a league 
which\corresponds with the Pan-American 
conception of the Congress of Bolivar’; and 
in view of the difficulties which have arisen 
in reaching immediate practical results due 
to the brief duration of this Assembly 
agrees: 

“1. To recognize the convenience of consti- 
tuting a Society of the Nations of America 
which, within the modern conception of in- 
ternational law, and taking into account the 
Situation of the peoples of the continent, 
may correspond to the fundamental aspira- 
tion of Bolivar which gave life to the Con- 
gress of Panama; 

‘2. To recommend, in effect, to the Gov- 
ernments of the American countries that they 
Teach an agreement to assemble a congress 
of plenipotentiaries which may devote itself 
exclusively to elaborating the constitutive 
pact of that society. 

“3. That this congress of plenipotentiaries 


will be held in the American city which, by 
agreement of the Governments, may be des- 
ignated. 

“4. That the Government of Panama is 


charged with initiating before the Amer- 
ican Chancelleries the preliminary negotia- 
tions for the convocation and assembly 
which are projected. 

“5. That the Pan-American Union be rec- 
ommended to lend its cooperation for the 
speediest and best realization of this plan. 

“‘6. That copies of the works presented on 
the subject which motivates this agreement 
be forwarded to the Governments of the 
continent for their information and orienta- 
tion.’’ 

Article I being placed in discussion by Del- 
egate Roy [of Panama], he states that he 
is especially charged by Delegate Mendoza 
Lopez [of Bolivia], who has had to absent 
himself unexpectedly from the country, to 
express the latter’s agreement with this 
‘project, who, if he were present, would have 
voted for it with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Delegate Dr. Garay [of Panama] says that 
many times words terrify, but that such is 
not true in this case, for the league which 
it is desired to establish is eminently pacific 
and mutually understood, to the maximum 
degree, by the American peoples; that in 
any case the Government of Panama would 
not have included this subject on the pro- 
gram if it had been subversive; neither 
would the committee have recommended the 
works presented. He explains fully the dif- 
ferent attempts to organize the league, 
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taking into account the fact that the United 
States has made proposals of this character. 
He concludes by reading opinions favorable 
to the project which the eminent Americans, 
Dr. Baltasar Brum and Dr. Antonio Sanchez 
de Bustamente, have expressed. 

Delegate Dr. Bridoux [of Boliviaj states 
that he is not in favor of the proposed asso- 
ciation because in America there is diversity 
of races, language and intelligence. As a re- 
sult the races will not be able to associate 
easily. He predicts that in this very league 
difficulties would be encountered through 
the weak peoples always being dependent on 
the strong, with the result that the associa- 
tion in question would be practically impos- 
sible. 

Delegate Trejo Castillo [of Honduras] as- 
serts that such differences as these cannot 
be an obstacle to the formation of the 
league; that in reality the League of Na- 
tions is a case in point, since it lends to the 
world unquestionable services, and it is 
formed by peoples between whom there are, 
from many aspects, the most notable differ- 
ences. 

Delegate Puig [of Bolivia] states that ex- 
pressions of an idealistic desire of the Amer- 
ican peoples ought not alone to be discussed; 
that what ought to be accomplished is the 
salvation of the Pan-American idea, or, in 
other words, the galvanization of Pan-Amer- 
icanism. 

The President of the Congress [Méndez 
Pereira] suggests, in view of the fact it is 
nearly 11 o’clock, the hour designated in the 
program for the excursion to the tombs of 
the Secretaries of the English Mission of 
1826, that the session be recessed, in the 
form of an ordinary session, until tomorrow. 
He suggests the postponement of the pend- 
ing matter for that which has been indicated 
in the program. 

Andreve urges that the session continue 
for one more hour. He says that the most 
transcendental act of the Congress is con- 
nected with what at this time is being dis- 
cussed, and that he believes the proposed 
excursion will be undertaken with greater 
fervor if the matter is finally acted upon. 
Any delegate, he says, who opposes the 
formation of the association goes against 
the interests of America and against the 
special interests of his country. 

Delegate Pasos [of Nicaragua] states with 
reference to the matter under discussion 
that great projects sometimes are effective- 
ly realized even when this realization is not 
glimpsed at the moment. He cites the case 
of Bolivar on his campaign from Venezuela 
to Bogota, a campaign in whose outcome he 
alone, with his spirit of genius, -had faith, 
and which terminated in a decisive triumph 
in_ spite of pessimisms. 

Bridoux [of Bolivia] explains his state- 
ments made the first time he had the floor, 
saying that he is not opposed, as some have 
thought, to the idea of a league, but that 
he believes that the hour for our peoples, of 
which this very league is to be created, has 
not yet arrived. 

Delegate Velarde [of Panama] points out 
that at this time it is only being discussed 


whether the recommendation for the assem- 
bling of the league should be made or not, 
and that, according to his understanding, 
all the delegates were agreed on this point, 
Accordingly, he asks that the matter which 
is under consideration be voted on and that 
afterward the observations pertinent to the 
remainder of the proposition be made. 

Delegate Dr. [Ricardo] Alfaro [of Pana- 
ma] offers as a substitute for Article I the 
following: ‘‘1. To recognize the convenience 
of constituting a Society of the Nations of 
America, which, within the modern concep. 
tion of international law, and on the basis 
of the juridical equality of the States, may 
correspond to the ideals of union and of jus. 
tice which gave life to the Congress of 
Panama.”’ 

Delegate Dr. Alfaro considers that his 
modification makes viable the project being 
debated, for it avoids the objections which 
the delegates will encounter on voting upon 
it. He states that it is difficult to assure 
that the Congress is in accord concerning 
what was the fundamental aspiration of 
Bolivar which gave life to the Congress of 
Panama, for various interpretations may be 
given it. 

Delegate Carbonell [of Cuba] asks that the 
Congress declare itself sufficiently informed 
concerning the matter under discussion. 

The Congress thus declared itself. 

The substitute motion being voted upon, it 
was approved by 28 affirmative votes 
against 7 negative votes. The other articles 
were approved. 


It remains only to tell the action of 
the United States delegates with respect to 
the last-mentioned resolution. In con- 
pliance with the instructions from the De- 
partment of State the United States del- 
egates refrained from discussing or voting 
upon the resolution. In explanation of this 
action Dr. John G. South, United States 
Minister to Panama and Chairman of the 
United States delegation, read at the next 
regular session of Congress on June 25, the 
following statement: 


As the Government of the United States 
had understood that the Bolivar Centenary 
Congress would be a gathering exclusively 
of a ceremonial and commemorative nature, 
it had not expected that the Congress would 
seek to adopt conclusions or make recom- 
mendations of a political character. The del- 
egates of the United States have therefore 
no instructions which would authorize them 
to vote on such conclusions or recommenda- 
tions. Without implying, therefore, any ex- 
pression one way or the other, either of 
their own views or of the views of their 
Government, the delegation has refrained 
from voting upon some of the resolutions 
which have been before the Congress. In 
view of the importance of these resolutions, 
however, the delegates of the United States 
will take pleasure in reporting them to their 
Government for its information. 








Ten Years of Zionist Activity in 


Palestine 
By GERSHON AGRONSKY 


JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


ical Zionism enables those interested 

in the development of the Holy Land 
to review the progress of the movement 
since the British occupation and invites 
some prediction as to future development. 

The Balfour Declaration favoring the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a “Jewish Na- 
tional Home” was issued on Nov. 2, 1917, 
about five weeks before General Allenby en- 
tered Jerusalem, about nine months before 
the country was entirely in British hands, a 
year before the Armistice was signed. 
Neither during the time the country was 
ruled by the British conquerors with an eye 
to military necessity nor during the time it 
was haphazardly administered by a make- 
shift army administration was Zionism 
really enabled to make a start. 

Although a Zionist Commission already 
had its headquarters in Jerusalem, with 
considerable power to set the Jewish house 
in order, to bring back the refugees, to re- 
pair the war damage in the Jewish settle- 
ments, to pave the way for Jewish immigra- 
tion, and to prepare the Jewish community, 
numbering then not more than 60,000, for a 
measure of self-government, Zionism may 
be said to have begun its practical career 
with the arrival in July, 1920, of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, appointed by Lloyd George as Pal- 
estine’s first High Commissioner. Although 
this appointment was a triumphant vindica- 
tion of Zionism, the country was then by ne 
means in a receptive mood. Both “exagger- 
ated Jewish hopes” and “exaggerated Arab 
fears” were prevalent. Three months before 
Sir Herbert’s arrival there had been a con- 
certed Arab attack on the Jews in Jeru- 
salem. 

The first three of the past ten years 
should therefore be written off as a period 
of war and subsequent nervous preparation 
on the part of thé Jewish people, anxious 
solicitude on the part of the Zionist Organi- 
zation, stubborn resistance on the part of 
the native Arab population—fomented on 
the one hand by earnest dreamers of a new 
Arab Empire with Palestine an integral 
part, and on the other by politically minded 


Tie passing of the first decade of polit- 
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officers of the military administration. 
Some of these Britishers thought the crime 
of infanticide not so heinous if the Jewish 
National Home, at that time only an em- 
bryo rather than a fully formed child, were 
destroyed. If only the application of Zion- 
ism could be shown up as burdensome, dan- 
gerous and disruptive of peace in the Holy 
Land, it would be swept out of existc=ce, 
some bBritishers believed. But _ public 
opinion in Great Britain did not support 
these plotters. 

Shortly after Samuel’s arrival came the 
first influx of young pioneer immigrants 
from east European countries, the purchase 
by the Jewish National Fund of consider- 
able stretches of land in the Esdraelon plain 
and the intensifying of effort on the part of 
Zionists the world over, especially in the 
United States, to raise the necessary money 
for the project. These practical phases of 
Jewish reconstruction began in the middle 
of 1920, although the political framework 
was not complete until three years later. It 
was only late in 1923 that the League of 
Nations approved the Mandate and “con- 
ferred” it, officially, on Great Britain. 

There was never the least doubt that the 
British administration of the Holy Land 
would be confirmed. Yet the political con- 
ditions making for perfect stability were 
still absent. Negotiations had to be carried 
on by the future British trustees with the 
French over the boundary between the terri- 
tories of Palestine and Syria; the Vatican 
had to be satisfied as late as May, 1922, 
that the sanctity of the Holy Places would 
remain inviolate; and _ public opinion 
throughout the world had to be reassured 
that the subjection of the native Arab popu- 
lation, both Moslem and Christian, was un- 
thinkable. Since the Arabs continued res- 
tive, for the sake of pacification, the terri- 
tory east of the Jordan River was excluded 
from the application of the Zionist articles 
in the Mandate. Transjordania, though re- 
maining under the Palestine administration, 
was declared to be within the area where 
Arab independence was contemplated. No 
price seemed too high for immediate tran- 
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quillity and ultimate stability. Under the 
boundaries convention with the French, ne- 
gotiated early in 1922, Palestine was nearly 
decapitated. A line was drawn depriving it 
of the waters of the Litany River belonging 
to it by the logic of both geography and 
economics. 

Enough was done to Palestine during 
those trying years to discourage any but the 
most stout-hearted. In July, 1922, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, one of the men who ob- 
tained the Balfour Declaration, confirmed 
by then as President of the World Zionist 
Organization, in a memorandum to the 
Council of the League petitioning for the 
immediate ratification of the British Man- 
date, pleaded that Palestine was underpopu- 
lated and under-developed, and _ therefore 
fully capable of absorbing new settlers in 
substantial numbers; and that, far from in- 
flicting injury on the non-Jewish inhabi- 
tants, Jewish colonization would “quicken the 
economic life of the country to the manifest 
advantage of the country as a whole.” The 
memorandum, breathing the disillusionment 
in war time pledges, and summing up the 
Jewish position as a demand for no privi- 
leges and perfect equality for “all the in- 


habitants of Palestine, be they Jews or non- 
Jews,” was penned under what seemed to 
the Zionists an almost world-wide attempt 
to wrest the opportunity to rebuild their 
National Home before the opportunity was 
quite within their grasp. It was necessary 
for them to assure the League that they 
were determined that no “invective however 
slanderous, no menaces however brutal, shall 
turn them from their appointed path,” and 
to seal their supplication by declaring that 
“nearly fourteen millions of Jews through- 
out the world * * * have long and patiently 
listened for the word which shall set them 
free to realize their destiny and to play 
their appointed part in the new world 
order.” The word was spoken. The Leagve 
Council granted the Mandate to Great Brit- 
ain. An almost disembodied National Home 
for the Jews was recognized. Highly at- 
tenuated Zionist clauses in the Mandate 
were to start the National Home on its 
career—to translate into reality the recogni- 
tion of the “historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and _ the 
grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.” 

Since its approval the Mandate has been 
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TEN YEARS OF ZIONIST ACTIVITY IN PALESTINE 


In the midst of the Huleh plain, near the Palestine frontier, which is to be drained and 
irrigated by the Jews, Bedouin squatters repairing their huts of papyrus 


subjected at least once yearly to close ex- 
amination by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. At each 
of these sessions an accredited representa- 
tive of the British Government concerned 
with the administration of Palestine is 
present to give information supplementary 
to the annual report submitted in advance 
cf the sessions by the Palestine Govern- 
ment. Together with the other Mandates 
that for Palestine and Transjordania is gone 
over. A long and exhaustive questionnaire 
is prepared, in advance, by the Mandates 
Commission. The rise and fall of the Zion- 
ist barometer, the factors which facilitate 
and the factors which impede progress of 
the Jewish National Home may be read in 
the proceedings of the Mandates Commis- 
sion. The Mandatory Power naturally tries 
to put the best appearance on events. 

The Powers that drafted the various man- 
dates, which were approved by a sort of tit- 
for-tat arrangement, France approving the 
British title to Palestine and Iraq, so that 
Great Britain raises no objection to rubber- 
stamping the Syrian document, are never- 
theless answerable to a neutral body. The 
neutrality of the Mandates Commission is 
not seriously impaired by the fact that the 
€xaminers are representatives of the Powers 
responsible for the different administra- 
tions. The British and French members of 
the Commission, for ‘example, are often 


seemingly concerned more with just ad- 
ministration than with giving their Gov- 


ernments a clean bill of health. The British 
Government has indeed on one or two occa- 
sions demurred at the exacting questions 
put to the Mandatory, but British Liberal 
opinion, far from deploring that there is too 
much control, opines that there is not 
enough. Yet, while the Commission may ask 
the most embarrassing questions, it cannot 
force satisfactory answers. The questions 
asked regarding the operation or non-opera- 
tion of the Zionist clauses in the Palestine 
Mandate perhaps best illustrate how search- 
ing questions may receive evasive replies. 
For a matter of five sessions it has been 
customary for the Permanent Mandates 
Commission to ask the British representa- 
tive how much the Mandatory had done in 
the period under review to “place the coun- 
try under such political, administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish National Home.” 
Questions have been asked about the rela- 
tions of Great Britain to the Zionist Organ- 
ization, the “appropriate Jewish Agency 
* * * for the purpose of advising and cooper- 
ating with the administration of Palestine 
in such economic, social and other matters 
as may affect the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home.” The accredited Bri- 
tish representative has been required to ex- 
plain the volume of Jewish immigration into 
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Palestine, which under the Mandate should 
be “facilitated and encouraged” in cooper- 
ation with the Jewish Agency. Under the 
Mandate Palestinian citizenship was to be 
made easy for Jews who take up their 
permanent residence in Palestine. Close 
settlement of Jews on the land, “including 
state and waste lands not required for pub- 
lic purposes,” was to be granted to Jews. 
And there have been rather penetrating 
questions about “self-governing institu- 
tions.” 

To all these the answers have always been 
equivocal. Either the plea was entered that 
the time had not arrived for the development 
of self-governing institutions, or that these 
contemplated measures prevented the Brit- 
ish Administration from carrying into 
effect the Zionist Clauses. 

Replying to repeated questions about free 
lands for Jewish settlement, the British rep- 
resentative stated that during the preced- 
ing year 64,000 “dunams” of land were pur- 
chased by Jews at a cost of nearly $500,000. 
Answering the question as to what the Gov- 
ernment was doing to facilitate the immi- 
gration of Jews, the British representative 
neglected to mention how many more might 
have been admitted if the Administration 
really facilitated Jewish immigration, or 
how many would have been excluded if the 
Administration really controlled it. In the 
case of citizenship the reply was that 3,308 
certificates of citizenship were granted to 
Jews. Again the British representative 
neglected to mention that the Palestine na- 
tionality law tended to make the acquisition 
of citizenship troublesome and _ difficult. 
For several years the Zionists have been 
complaining against the alleged dispropor- 
tion in the Government expenditure on 
health and education as between the Jewish 
and Arab population. Although the Govern- 
ment admits in its last report that “the 
expansion of Palestine’s revenue * * * has 
enabled the Government to accumulate 
considerable surplus’ balances * * * due 
mainly to items derived from the large in- 
flux of Jewish capital into the country,” the 
failure to make larger grants to Jewish 
health and education is left unexplained. It 
is hinted that the Jews are able to look 
after those services themselves, and the 
Government with an impoverished native 
population on its hands is not in a position 
to dispense equally of revenue, though it is 
largely derived from Jewish sources. 


ZIONIST GRIEVANCES 


Against this lukewarmness of the Pales- 
tine Government there have always been 


complaints, and the tenth anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration stimulated them. The 
Manchester Guardian enumerated on this 
occasion all standing Zionist grievances, 
Palestine, it said, has not been included in 
the countries enjoying Imperial Preference; 
no State lands have been granted to Jews; 
the Jewish Community Ordinance in fulfil- 
ment of the Mandate has after years been 
published but not promulgated; the Jews are 
granted but truncated rights as a national 
group; the Syria-Palestine trade agreement 
setting up an almost impassable customs 
barrier between the two mandated terri- 
tories is calculated to damage the develop- 
ment of Jewish industry. After cataloguing 
these defections, The Manchester Guardian 
is not surprised that the tenth anniversary 
of the Zionist Declaration was hailed with 
so little enthusiasm. 

To see more closely this lukewarmness 
toward the Zionist enterprise, which still 
means all in all to a majority of the Jews 
and at one time meant a great deal to the 
British, reference should be made to the 
latest official statements of the latest ac- 
credited British representative at the last 
session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, from June 20 to July 6, 1927. After 
explaining that the Balfour pledge was a 
war-time declaration given at the moment 
“when very few people could have had any 
very clear idea * * * how the policy to be 
based upon it was going to be carried out 
in practice,” Sir John Shuckburgh, head of 
the section of the British Colonial Office 
which deals with the Palestine and Iraq 
mandates, dwelt on the dual character of 
the document which promises the establish- 
ment of a Home for the Jews while pro- 
tecting the civil and religious rights of the 
non-Jews. However, “we have to start,” he 
said, “from the assumption that the policy 
is fixed and that we have to carry it out to 
the best of our ability."\ To carry it out to 
the best of their ability the British Govern- 
ment adopted what is known as the “White 
Paper Policy,” promulgated in a statement 
published in 1922 when, as the British are 
so fond of putting it, the “exaggerated 
hopes on the one hand [of the Jews], and 
the exaggerated fears [of the Arabs] on the 
other, aggravated by grave riots by the 
Arabs of Jaffa and elsewhere by the Jews,” 
made it necessary for the British to whittle 
down the Balfour Declaration, under which, 
according to Dr. Weizmann, Palestine was 
to become “as Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish.” 

British policy now came to mean that the 
Jews were allowed to come to Palestine “as 
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of right and not on 
sufferance,” in order 
that they “should 
have the best pros- 
pects of free develop- 
ment and provide a 
full opportunity for 
the Jewish people to 
display its capaci- 
ties.” While again 
and again the Brit- 
ish Government in- 
sisted that the Zion- 
ist policy was-~ “not 
susceptible of change” 
—recalling that the 
Declaration was en- 
dorsed during the war 
by all the allied Gov- 
ernments, reaffirmed 
by the conference of 
the Principal Allied 
Powers at San Remo 
in 1920, approved by 
resolutions of both 
Houses of Congress 
of the United States, 
embodied in the Mandate for Palestine, 
sanctioned by the League of Nations in 1922 
—this policy. was so modified that it did 
little more than permit Jews to immigrate 
into Palestine. 

Zionists have not recovered from the 
shock they received on learning at the close 
of his Administration that the author of the 
White Paper was the first British High 
Commissioner to Palestine, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, a Zionist Jew. In 1919, only a 
year before he became High Commissioner, 
he had stated the ideal of Zionism as the 
securing of the “fullest measures * * * 
in order that, with the minimum of delay, 
the country may become a_ purely self- 
governing commonwealth under the auspices 
of an established Jewish majority.” But in 
1925, when he was laying down office, he 
scoffed at fervid imaginations which saw “a 
rapid occupation of the country by great 
numbers of Jews hurrying from the iands in 
which they were oppressed,” and “the conse- 
quent creation within a few years of a 
Jewish State.” The man who in 1919 stated 
that “every expert knows that for a prosper- 
ous Palestine an adequate territory beyond 
the Jordan is indispensible,” was perhaps 
more than any other responsible for creat- 
ing conditions which now enable the British 
representative before the Mandates Com- 
mission to declare that “we took steps to 
withdraw from Transjordania the applica- 
tion of what I may call the Zionist articles 


A Bedouin in the South of Palestine 


in the Palestine Mandate.” The Jewish High 
Commissioner helped to set up a _ purely 
Arab administration in Transjordania 
which, as Sir John Shuckburgh explained, 
was given discretionary power to “decide 
whether or not it would admit Jews.” 


NEw BritisH Po.uicy 


Summed up briefly by Sir Herbert Samuel 
himself, the White Paper explains that the 
Declaration did not mean that the purpose 
in view was to create a wholly Jewish Pales- 
tine. It did not contemplate the disappear- 
ance or the subordination of the Arab popu- 
lation, language or culture. The terms of 
the Declaration did not propose that Pales- 
tine as a whole should be converted into a 
Jewish National Home, but that such a 
Home should be founded in Palestine. He 
pointed out also that the Zionist Organiza- 
tion had not desired to possess and did not 
possess any share in the general adminis- 
tration of the country. Finally, he made it 
clear that the nationality to be acquired by 
all citizens of Palestine, whether Jews or 
non-Jews, whether for the purpose of 
domestic law or of international status 
would be “Palestinian” and nothing else. 
The statement then proceeded to define posi- 
tively what the Balfour Declaration did 
mean, and continued in the following terms: 

During the last two or three generations 


the Jews have recreated in Palestine a com- 
munity, now numbering 80,000, of whom 
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about one-fourth are farmers or workers 
upon the land. This community has its own 
political organs, an elected assembly for the 
direction of its domestic concerns, elected 
councils in the towns, and an organization 
for the control of its schools. It has its 
elected Chief Rabbinate and Rabbinical 
Council for the direction of its religious af- 
fairs. Its business is conducted in Hebrew as 
a vernacular language, and a Hebrew press 
serves its needs. It has its distinctive intel- 
lectual life and displays considerable ecor. 
omic activity. This community, then, with 
its town and country population, its politi- 
cal, religious and social organizations, its 
own language, its own customs, its own life, 
has in fact ‘‘national’’ characteristics. 
When it is asked what is meant by the 
development of the Jewish National Home 
in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality 
upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, 
but the further development of the existing 
Jewish community, with the assistance of 
Jews in other parts of the world, in order 
that it may become a centre in which the 
Jewish people as a whole may take, on 
grounds of religion and race, an interest and 
a pride. But in order that this community 
should have the best prospect of free de- 
velopment and provide a full opportunity for 
the Jewish people to display its capacities, 
it is essential that it should know that it is 
in Palestine as of right and not on suffer- 
ance. That is the reason why it is necessary 
that the existence of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine should be internationaly 
guaranteed, and that it should be formally 
recognized to rest upon ancient historic con- 
nections. = = : 
For the fulfilment of this policy it is 
necessary that the Jewish Community in 
Palestine should be able to increase its num- 
bers by immigration. This immigration can- 
not be so great in volume as to exceed what- 
ever may be the economic capacity of the 
country at the time to absorb new arrivals. 


The White Paper policy, Sir John Shuck- 
burgh informed the Mandates Commission, 
was accepted by the Zionists at the time, but 
it was not accepted by the Arabs, and the 
Arabs have in spite of it maintained an at- 
titude of non-cooperation toward the Pales- 
tine Government. That it was accepted by 
the Zionist Organization under duress, that 
it was clearly intimated to the Zionist Or- 
ganization that it could carry on its work 
in Palestine on that basis or not at all, that 
there was an outcry throughout the Jewish 
world against the exalted ideals of Zionism 
being subjected to the reality of a crack of 
the whip, that the National Home conceived 
originally as an act of historic justice by 
the civilized world became, under the new 
meaning, an asylum for but a fraction of 
the Jewish people, Sir John Shuckburgh did 
not mention. Nor did he mention that while 
the Jews had a pistol aimed at their heads, 
everything was done to cajole the Arabs into 
aceptance of a modified National Home, 
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which by no stretch of the imagination could 
cause them the slightest injury, which 
“could only result in the greatest economic 
advantage to them.” 

In a brief ten years the British, who in 
1917 through a generous gesture were sup- 
posed to rectify an age-old injustice by re- 
‘toring the Jews to a national status and a 
National Home, became in 1926, speaking 
through the mouth of Sir John Shuckburgh, 
the apologists for “a policy which seemed 
to prevent the Arab population from coop- 
erating with the British administration.” 
He and other British spokesmen find it con. 
venient on occasions to ignore the fact that 
there are considerable sections in the British 
Empire where no Zionist problem exists and 
where no national home is being built for 
the Jews, and where nevertheless coopera- 
tion seems sadly to be lacking. 


PLUMER’S ADMINISTRATION 


The White Paper policy with all its am- 
biguities, the Mandate with all its eccen- 
tricities—such as lead members of the Man- 
dates Commission to ask, “If natives of a 
territory under a British mandate are not 
British subjects, whose subjects are they ?” 
—is what Field Marshal Lord Plumer, the 
soldier who succeeded Sir Herbert Samuel 
the statesman in the High Commissioner- 
ship, found when he took over the Govern- 
ment. Yet it is under the Christian soldier 
that many of the political facilities for the 
Jewish National Home in preparation under 
the Jewish statesman are beginning one by 
one to be created. The laws establishing the 
Rabbinical Council as well as those recog- 
nizing the Jewish National Council, which 
the Mandates Commission held itself justi- 
fied in considering as representing the whole 
Jewish community in Palestine, the nation- 
ality law facilitating citizenship, the estab- 
lishment of local communities with author- 
ity, among other things, over education, are 
some of the measures which Samuel initi- 
ated but which Plumer is extending. Land 
is being’ bought more freely; industrial op- 
poriunities are granted more easily; and 
there is no tension under Plumer and no fear 
of revival of friction. The things mostly 
complained of by Jews in the past continue 
to be complained of. The Jews are not only 
obliged to buy every inch of land; they must 
also at their own expense improve, drain 
and irrigate it. There is still a dispropor- 
tion between what Jews spend on education 
and health and what the Government con- 
tributes to these services where Jews are 
concerned. But altogether the country is 
breathing more freely. If the Zionists have 
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every reason to complain that they are very 
inadequately represented in the Police and 
Defense forces, and not as well represented 
as they would like to be in Government ser- 
vice, the Plumer administration is entitled 
to claim that it came to the assistance of the 
Tel Aviv municipality when the latter found 
itself in financial straits, that the Govern- 
ment took over the financing of this one 
hundred per cent. Jewish townsnip without 


Lord Balfour, 
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author of the declaration which 
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that the Mandates Commission is reminded 
that while “the admission of too large a 
number of Jews might have been one of the 
causes of the crisis,” it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that the Jews have 
brought money into Palestine, and have had 
an “excellent effect on the finances of the 
country.” The money the Jews are esti- 
mated to have brought into the country 
amounts to no less than $50,000,000, of 


bears his name, opening the Hebrew 


University of Jerusalem on April 1, 1925 


impairing its autonomy, without interfering 
with the power of its-elected council and its 
Jewish administrative staff. 


Occasionally the Plumer Government 
finds itself under necessity to defend the 
Jewish National Home, especially against 
possible charges that Zionism is the cause 
of the economic crisis which began in 1926. 
In doing this the Government helps to ex- 
plain also how it happens that its surplus 
balances are dwindling, since it is an axiom 
of Palestine economics that the country’s 
revenue rises or falls as the Zionist enter- 
prise booms or slackens. Thus the Govern- 
ment in its report to the League and in its 
statements before the Mandates Commis- 
sion hastens to add: “There is possibly 
some danger that unduly pessimistic infer- 
ences may be made from the present situa- 
tion in its relation to the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home.” They make sure 


which a possible half came from the Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund, or “Keren Hayesod” 
and other Zionist sources. 

Such explanations give rise to the sus- 
picion that the British Government may 
have on its conscience the retarded progress 
during the last eighteen months or so. Yet 
there is nothing in the recent actions of 
the Palestine Government, aside from a few 
activities to relieve unemployment, involv- 
ing an expenditure of no more than about 
$400,000, to show that if the Jewish Na- 
tional Home were really threatened the 
Government would do something substan- 
tial. Ever relying on “the Zionist Organi- 
zation supported by Jewish public bodies 
and aided by the never failing Jewish phil- 
anthropy,” the British continue to speak 
cheerily of the spirit of the Mandate and 
repeatedly give assurance that the whole 
British nation is behind the faithful execu- 
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tion of the Mandate. The speech delivered 
on Sept. 9 by L. S. Amery, the British 
Colonial Secretary at Johannesburg, con- 
tained references to the hope of “bringing 
the East in touch and understanding with 
the Western world, by reviving again that 
civilizing influence and leadership which 
the Jews exercised in that part of the world 
in the past.” There was no hint that, al- 
though very hard pressed, the Zionists could 
count on the British Government for a loan 
to revive progress of the Jewish National 
Home to enable “the civilizing influence” to 
endure. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE IDEAL 


Whatever the first Zionist decade may 
mean to the world at large and in particu- 
lar to the British Government, the sponsor 
of Zionism, to the Jews it can mean but 
one thing, the vindication of Zionism as an 
indestructible ideal. Even The Near East 
and India, the quasi-official organ of Brit- 
ish Colonial Office opinion, contrasting the 
hopes entertained by Zionists in 1917 and 
those “still cherished in the breasts of the 
- faithful,” avers that “the Zionist ideal is in 
truth a magnificent one nor would it die 
if all the Jews were forced by economic 
circumstances to leave the Holy Land. * * * 
Rome was not built in a day, nor shall 
Zion be r ared in a decade.” Whether at- 
tainable in the near or distant future the 
Zionists insist that enough has happened 
in the last years to prove that Palestine 
can be won by Jewish effort for the Jewish 
people, and that at least part of te Jewish 
people can be won for Palestine. The last 
ten years have demonstrated that Jews are 
prepared to make the necessary sacrifices 
to regain the country. Those sacrifices in- 
volve not only the expenditure of Jewish 
money but, what is perhaps much more dif- 
ficult and significant, the actual trans- 
formation of Jews who have come to make 
Palestine their home. The transformation 
process begins with the change of occupa- 
tions, from unstable middlemen’s occupa- 
tions of townspeople to agriculture. Zion- 
ism as a_back-to-the-land movement has 
justified the expectations of its founders. 
Despite their lack of tradition and experi- 
ence, some 30,000 Jews are succeeding as 
farmers and farm laborers in a country 
which, because of its impoverished soil and 
the vagaries of climate, would normally 
have defied any other people although 
dowered both with tradition and experience. 
It has been shown that Jews have done and 
could do in Palestine what they could or 
would do nowhere else and that it is only 


the Jews propelled by patriotic impulses and 
responding to a very great need who could 
achieve this success in Palestine. 

A national land policy based on the Pen- 
tateuch admonition, “The land is mine; it 
shall not be sold forever,” is the policy of 
the Jewish National Fund, which has 
bought the large areas on which, in the 
Plain of Esdraelon and elsewhere, the new 
Zionist colonization is proceeding. The 
colenization itself rests on a principle every- 
where highly praised but rarely practiced, 
namely, that the settlers are entitled to 
decide under what social conditions they 
are to live. The question whether a ce:tain 
agricultural unit shall be of the small hold- 
ers’ type of settlement or a cooperative com- 
mune or take any other form is decided not 
by the Zionist colonization authorities but 
by the prospective settlers themselves. 
Against this latitude many have argued, and 
not unsuccessfully, that the colonists making 
these social experiments do so at the ex- 
pense of public funds. It is believed that 
the freedom to experiment with other 
people’s money deprives the colonists of the 
necessary economic stimulus to succeed by 
hard work. The Zionist Organization, claim- 
ing no panacea, considers that there is no 
other way, except experience, which in this 
case is expensive, of determining which 
form of settlement will enable the Zionist 
Organization to plant the largest number 
of people on the smallest area in the short- 
est time and at the least cost. Although 
the Zionist Organization may be criticized 
for lavishing its meagre resources on ex- 
periments, corisiderations both of social jus- 
tice and of a far-sighted colonization system 
seem to justify the Zionist Organization in 
what it is doing. The Zionists argue that, 
although their failure to adopt from the 
beginning any single system might look 
like lack of continuity in Zionist coloniza- 
tion policy, there is no royal road to large- 
scale national colonization except the high 
road of social justice. 

The end of the first decade brings also 
the Zionist Organization nearer the realiza- 
tion of the Jewish Agency. Provided for 
by the Mandate as a body to grow out of 
the Zionist Organization cooperating with 
all Jewish elements concerned with the re- 
building of Palestine, negotiations with out- 
standing Jewish personalities and groups 
have dragged on wearily over five years. 
At last a basis has been provided for the 
participation of Jewish groups who had held 
themselves aloof from official Zionism. A 
Palestine Survey Commission—made up 
largely of non-Jewish experts and including 
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Children in the Arab Village of Kumie in the Valley of Jezreel 


among Americans such men as Professor 
Elwood Mead, Director of the Reclamation 
Bureau of the Department of Interior, and 
among the Britishers men like Sir John 
Campbell, Vice Chairman of the Greek 
Refugee Settlement Commission—has been 
making a detached study of the methods of 
the Zionist and other Jewish organizations 
in Palestine, with a view to recommending 
future methods and policies to be adopted 
by the expanded Jewish gency to which 
may fall many of the activities now carried 
out single-h ~ dly by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. The Palestine Survey Commission, 
the forerunner of the Jewish Ag ncy, which 
is to include, in America, Jewish groups 
led by Louis Marshall and Felix M. War- 
burg, in England groups headed by Sir 
Alfred Mond and Lord Reading, and in Ger- 
many men like Dr. Oscar Wassermann, the 
banker, has unlimited scope. It may sug- 
gest even the overhauling of the entire prac- 
tical structure, provided they confine them- 
selves to the question of how but not 
whether Palestine is to be reconstructed 
for the Jews. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Discussions whether Palestine is to be 
solely an agricultural or solely an indus- 
trial centre, or a blending of both, have so 
far been theoretical. Lacking natural re- 


sources all such discussions are premature so 
long as the Jordan Electric Scheme has not 
been completed and so long as the incalcula- 
ble wealth of the Dead Sea remains unex- 
plored and untapped. Only when Pinkus 
Ruttenburg, the author of the Electrifica- 
tion Scheme, begins producing “white coal,” 
and M. Novomeysky, the prospective con- 
cessionaire of the Dead Sea potash and 
other mineral wealth, begins his work in 
earnest, will the industrial possibilities of 
Palestine Le gauged. For the present the 
dream of making Palestine the industrial 
and commercial hub of the Middle East is 
far from fulfilment. Small industries have 
grown up, especially in the Jewish town of 
Tel Aviv, and have found a ready cash 
market in Syria and Egypt. The Govern- 
ment, not at all convinced of Palestine’s 
industrial future, and perhaps not unwill- 
ing that Palestine should form another link 
in the British Imperial and commercial 
chain, has not endowed Palestine with an 
adequate protective tariff. The only Pal- 
estine staples finding a good market in 
England and on the Continent of Europe 
are oranges, grapes and almonds. A cer- 
tain measure of protection has just been 
provided for cement and oil products. 
From a Zionist point of view the educa- 
tional and cultural progress constitutes the 
most significant and permanent contribu- 
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tion of the last decade. In addition to a 
network of elementary schools rivaling any 
in this part of the world, and with stand- 
ards comparable to the best in the Western 
' world, technical and commercial schools 
have sprung up under the “Zionist régime.” 
Hebrew is the language of instruction from 
the kindergarten to the research depart- 
ments of the new Hebrew University. 
Standing on the premise that Zionism will 
ultimately be tested by the peculiar part 
the Jews will play as a people in the 
realm of civilization and culture, no civiliz- 
ing task is too difficult for the Zionist 
enthusiasts. 

Hebrew journalism has attained in the 
last ten years a standard not much below 
that of the press of capitals in second-rate 
European countries. Produced under most 
primitive conditions, lacking capital and 
modern printing ecuipment, the Hebrew 
newspapers in Palestine spare no trouble 
in searching the press of all European coun- 
tries for the kind of news and comment 
which can be held up for the information 
and guidance of the new Zionist settlement. 
Journalists in Palestine earning less per 
month than a boy in an American printing 
establishment earns per week are producing 
a first-rate weekly literary review in which 
the progress of the world of letters, of the 


humanities and of the arts is ably and 
briefly reviewed. There is a Hebrew Jaw 
monthly, a medical journal, a magazine de- 
voted to women’s interests, a farm monthly, 
a theatrical and art review and numerous 
party weeklies, including the organs of the 
Jewish Labor Federation and of the Ortho- 
dox Party. A publishing house in Tel Aviv 
last year Lrought out no fewer than forty 
books, the titles covering a wide range from 
Jewish scholarship of the Middle Ages down 
to modern Hebrew fiction. 

A poverty-stricken company is producing 
the world’s best operas in Hebrew, the 
productions adjudged to be on a par with 
those of secondary capitals in the West. 
Several theatrical companies are rendering 
in Hebrew standard European and Amer- 
ican plays, while groping toward a dis- 
tinctly Hebrew drama. Operettas in classi- 
cal Hebrew made fantastic by its applica- 
tion to contemporary imbecilities are pro- 
duced by semi-professionals. The latest 
offering for the amusement cf the too 
sombre Zionist settlement is a cabaret cn 
the Hungarian lines. 

The first to introduce modern ideas of 
health and sanitation, when the British 
were still busy cleaning up literally the ac- 
cumulated filth and rubbish of Turkish 
centuries, were the Zionists. A Zionist 


Pupils’ day at the first art exhibition ever held at Haifa, Palestine’s leading port city 
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medical unit was sent from the United 
States to Palestine while the war was still 
on, and as the Zionist Commission ministered 
to the needs of the body politic of the then 
very small Jewish settlement the American 
doctors and nurses ministered to the physi- 
cal needs. The unit gave way to the Ha- 
dassah Medical Organization, a ramified 
hospital and clinic system which has intro- 
duced modern medical equipment as well as 
modern ideas of treatment. Many Arabs 
seem to prefer the Jewish to the Govern- 
ment hospitals although the entire Govern- 
ment health system is open to them. 


RELEASE OF JEWISH ENERGIES 


Jewish life in Palestine is by way of be- 
coming complete and self-contained. In an 
atmosphere conducive to Jewish dignity, 
warranted by the recognition of their 
ancient title to Palestine, the only country 
where the least that can be said is that the 
Jews are there by right, Jewish energies 
and talents have been released which else- 
where would not have been released at all, 
or been lost as minority contributions are 
bound to be lost among preponderating ma- 
jorities. The question whether there will 


be evolved a Jewish citizenry or an amor- 
phous “Palestinian” type may well be left 


to the future. 

The Arabs have been directly and bene- 
ficially affected pny what the Jews have 
accomplished. Jews buying land in the 
open market for public or private purposes 
have enriched Arab landowners, large and 
small. Arab peasants are finding more 
employment today because of the Jewish 
settlements, which either hire them for work 
or buy their products. When the Zionist 
boom was at its height Arab prosperity 
reached its crest. The less perceptible ac- 
tivities of the Zionists have touched their 
Arab neighbors but indirectly. Thus far 
the Jews have been brightening the many 
corners where they live. That it is having 
its influence upon the Arabs is shown in 
the existing Arab schools, which the Gov- 
ernment has established for them, and in 
the demand for new schools which the Gov- 
ernment maintains it cannot now open, 
since in consequence of the decline of Jewish 
activities Government revenue seriously de- 
clined, 

Realization of what Jewish immigration 
means in immediate prosperity and future 
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civilization has blunted the edge of Arab 
hostility. Today Palestine is the most 
peaceful country in the Middle East. Zion- 
ist adaptability to changing conditions and 
to the ever-altering British mood, no less 
than Arab receptiveness, is responsible for 
much less rancor. Arab nationalists trying 
to conjure up future perils are making much 
less impression than they used to. The 
Holy Land is still far from the neighborly 
millennium. Too many differences of a 
nationalist, religious and denominational 
character cause division between the Jew 
and the Moslem, the Moslem and the Chris- 
tion, the Christian and the Jew. There is 
too much interference by outsiders, and too 
many things are happening to keep the 
people of Palestine apart and too little to 
help them unite. 

But Palestine has shown that, if it is left 
to itself, the country’s interests are suffi- 
cient to bring about cooperation. During 
the municipal elections early in 1927 in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere moderate Arabs 
and moderate Zionists combined unaided to 
defeat the Arab extremists. More coopera- 
tion of that kind is possible if the British 
administrators were not so unalterably con- 
vinced that it is impossible. For the Zion- 
ists peace and understanding with their 
Arab neighbors are more essential than 
even British concessions, which are in fact 
conditioned on Arab cooperation. Arab 
opposition is usually given as the reason 
for British failure to “colonize” Palestine. 
Referring to the British White Paper 
policy, the late Professor D. G. Hogarth, a 
world-famous authority on Arab problems 
and a strong skeptic in regard to Zionism, 
said: “Only after five years’ experience of 
Arab opposition has Dr. Weizmann, like a 
statesman, accepted the depreciated cur- 
rency which we have found the best we can 
offer today. If it should fall yet a point or 
two—by further diminution, for example, 
of the status and powers of the Jewish 
Council—will it be marketable at all?” The 
Zionists realize, none better, that to prevent 
further deflation of the depreciated cur- 
rency of Zionism there must be even greater 
advantage in Zionism to the Arabs. At the 
close of the first Zionist decade it may con- 
fidently be asserted that it is along this 
road Zionism during the coming decades 
will travel. 

JERUSALEM, November, 1927. 
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ber Revolution the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics can boast the pos- 
session of a widely developed and definitely 
stabilized system of currency and credit. A 
few facts will suffice to illustrate. The 
volume of currency in circulation exceeds 
1,666,000,000 rubles. The monetary unit 
is based on a firm gold standard and its pur- 
chasing power is steadily increasing. There 
are 421 separate banks and credit institu- 
tions now in existence, not including some 
800 smaller cooperative credit societies. 
Together, these banks own 811 branches, 
of which 421 belong to the State Bank. 
The aggregate resources of these banks on 
April 1, 1927, amounted to 6,683,000,000 
rubles, capital to 979,000,000 rubles and 
deposits to 2,671,000,000 rubles. Loans and 
discounts made by the banks to State in- 
dustries and trading bodies azgregated 
4,279,000,000 rubles. The resources of the 
State Bank alone on the same date were 
3,309,000,000 rubles, deposits 1,605,000,000 
rubles, and loans and discounts to State- 
owned trade and industry 1,929,000,000 
rubles. The present capital and surplus 
of the State Bank exceeds 300,000,000 
rubles. The annual budget of the Soviet 
Government has_ already passed_ the 
5,000,000,000 ruble mark, while during the 
last five years State loans have been issued 
to a nominal value of 2,126,000,000 rubles. 
The floating debt on Juiy 1, 1927, amounted 
to 864,500,000 rubles. 

These achievements in the field of fi- 
nance coincide with a general improvement 
along the whole economic front. Produc- 
tion of the basic industries increased from 
4,924,000,000 rubles in the operative year 


()* the tenth anniversary of the Octo- 


1924-25 to 7,203,000,000 in 1925-26, while the’ 


output in the first ten months of the current 
year was valued at 6,904,000,000 rubles. 
Trade turnover has reached the figure of 
25,000,000,000 rubles annually. Foreign 
trade in the year 1925-26 amounted to 
1,323,000,000 rubles. The national income 
grew from 11,200,000,000 rubles in 1923-24 
to 18,500,000,000 in 1925-26. 

A better idea of the extent and signifi- 
cance of these achievements will be ob- 
tained by recalling the conditions of cur- 
rency and credit some six or seven years 
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ago, during that transitional period when 
the system of distribution of commodities 
by methods of requisitioning and rationing 
had just given place to a money commodity 
economy based on State regulation. The 
outstanding features of the credit and cur- 
rency system of that period were a rapidly 
depreciating currency; a vast volume of 
money in circulation, but of negligible, yet 
violently fluctuating, real value, altogether 
insufficient for the needs even of the 
drastically curtailed trade turnover; in- 
adequate credit resources, of a _ casual 
nature and having no solid foundations in 
the operations of natural economy; the 
financing of industries entirely out of the 
State budget, and the decline of foreign 
trade to a minimum. 

The results mentioned above as achieved 
during the five rears that have now elapsed 
since the termination of war and civil war 
can be attributed mainly to two causes— 
the initiation of a system of production and 
trade based on strictly commercial princi- 
ples, and the creation of a stable monetary 
unit. When industry and trade began to 
operate on sound business lines they were 
able to dispense with philanthropic aid in 
the form of Government subsidies. They 
were not only in a position to meeet their 
own obligations, but also to demand a fair 
profit, and thereby to accumulate fresh cap- 
ital, as good economics demands. A proper 
approach to the problem of currency stabili- 
zation resulted in the currency reforms 
which provided a solid financial basis for 
trade and credit operations. 

The creation of the new monetary unit, 
the chervonets, with a fixed gold parity, en- 
abled the Government to undertake credit 
operations and to issue loans. It also made 
possible the resumption of saving on the 
pa:t of industry and the population gener- 
ally, and the accumulation, concentration and 
employment of the funds so saved by the 
newly created banks. The rehabilitation of 
the currency in circulation was completed by 
1924, and in the meantime the deficiency of 
money was supplied by the notes of the 
State Bank. In 1924 the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation was sufficient for the re- 
quirements of existing trade, and as the 
turnover of the latter expanded it was eas- 
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ily able to absorb the new currency placed 
in circulation. Thus, in the year 1924-25 
the circulation was increased by 949,100,000 
rubles, while in the following two years new 
issues amounted to only 283,000,000 rubles. 
Issues of currency are now regulated by the 
State Bank in accordance with the general 
seasonal fluctuations of trade, but no new 
currency is issued for credit purposes except 
as the expansion of trade and industry war- 
yants. The aim of our financial policy is to 
assist the expansion of national income and 
to accumulate and concentrate the increased 
wealth so obtained in banking channels in 
the form of stable liquid resources, which 
can, in turn, be again employed for the stim- 
ulation of the economic development of the 
country by means of short and long term 
credits. 

There are numerous symptoms to encour- 
age us in our financial endeavors. During the 
first half of the present year the aggregate 
capital of our banks increased by 152,000,000 
rubles, deposits by 265,000,000 rubles, where- 
as loans and discounts increased by 547,000,- 
000 rubles. The basis of credit continues to 
expand. Particularly of late there is notice- 
able a rapid growth of deposits with the 
people’s savings banks, showing an increase 
of 68.3 per cent. in the past nine months. 
State loans, profitable both to the State and 


to the population, affording the latter a net 
yield of 12 per cent. per annum, weie is- 
sued in the current fiscal year to an amount 


of 570,400,000 rubles nominal. The popular- 
ity of these loans is evidenced by the fact 
that the Government abandoned compul- 
sory distribution in 1925; all loans are now 
voluntarily subscribed. Certain loans (e. g., 
the first series of the 1925 Peasants’ Loan) 
were considerably oversubscribed, and the 
loans are being acquired by ever wider sec- 
tions of the population, over 50 per cent. of 
recent loans being taken up by manual and 
clerical workers. Naturally, Government 
credit is still rather expensive, but in a 
country generally so poor in reserves and 
where the growth and technical improvement 
of industry is proceeding at a rapid pace the 
payment of high interest on internal loans 
is inevitable. 

Incidentally, it might be pointed out that 
these high interest rates should prove an at- 
tractive stimulus to foreigners willing to 
participate in loans floated to develop the 
economic resources of our country. Although 
certain results have been obtained in this 
respect, they are a long way behind achieve- 
ments of Soviet banking and credit in other 
fields, in spite of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has entirely fulfilled every obligation 
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it has so far assumed. Credits received 
from abroad have been promptly and accu- 
rately met; not a single draft of a Soviet 
importer or exporter has ever been protest- 
ed. Confidence in the integrity of the Soviet _ 
Union as a debtor has been strengthened. 
Present economic conditions in the U. S. S. 
R., its economic resources and expansion, 
and its credit integrity should form a.sound 
basis for foreign credits. Such credits would 
be guaranteed by the State Bank, and in ad- 
dition be profitable for the foreign investors, 
for they would yield 6 to 7 per cent. as com- 
pared with 3% to 6 per cent. obtainable 
abroad. 

Foreign industrial capital can be invested 
in the Soviet Union in the form of conces- 
sions. Developments along this direction are 
still in an elementary stage, but the first 
experiments, already undertaken, have 
shown that a sufficient market for the out- 
put of such concessions exists, and that 
where adequate capital for the working of 
the concessions is provided they are prov- 
ing far more profitable than was originally 
expected. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


If, therefore, the growth of business and 
credit relations with other countries has 
been slow, it cannot be attributed to causes 
springing from the economic character and 
conditions of the Soviet Union. We hope 
for greater accomplishments in this direc- 
tion in the future. The development of our 
industry and commerce and the concomi- 
tant increase of internal income bring 
sharply to the fore the necessity for a sub- 
stantial expansion of the basic capital of 
our industries; our productive processes 
require further industrialization, and old 
technical methods must be abandoned. This 
process is facilitated by our long-term 
credit system, whereby the increasing re- 
sources of industry and the general accu- 
mulation of capital in the country are con- 
centrated and directed along definite chan- 
nels. Our heavy industries are being devel- 
oped to meet the demand of the productive 
industries for machinery and equipment. 
The process would be stimulated by in- 
creased imports of machinery from abroad, 
as well as by the assistance of foreign capi- 
tal, participating either in the form of im- 
port credits or by direct exploitation of the 
great potential possibilities of our market 
and our vast national resources, thereby 
creating still further fields for all kinds 
of investment. 

The efforts of the Soviet Government 
were first directed toward building up the 
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home market and organizing internal com- 
merce, and then only did it turn its atten- 
tion to the establishment of external trade 
relations, Our financial and credit systems 
and processes of capital accumulation have 
a long road before them, and I am confi- 
dent that in the coming years, as our in- 
ternal resources are developed, relations 
between the Soviet Union and the world 
money market will become ever closer, to 
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the advantage both of the Soviet Union, 
with its boundless undeveloped natural re- 
sources, and of the other countries of the 
world. For in the Soviet Union they will 
find a vast market for their industrial 
products and productive and profitable em- 
ployment for their idle capital, which al- 
ways seeks the most productive and profit- 
able field of investment. 
Moscow, Sept. 20, 1927. 


Openings for Foreign Capital in 
Soviet Russia 


By VLADIMIR NIKOLAEVICH KSANDROV 


ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE CONCESSIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


URING the next five years the 
[LD Soviet Government plans to invest 

18,000,000,000 rubles to further the 
main branches of the country’s economic 
development. The amount of fresh capital 
put into industry is increasing from year 
to year. Thus, 975,000,000 rubles were in- 
vested in 1924-25 and 1,616,000,000 rubles 


in 1925-26, while in the year just ended, 
1926-27, new investments of capital in in- 
dustry and electrification amounted to 


2,083,000,000 rubles. Yet, in spite of the 
rapid increase of capital expenditure, the 
development of our resources is not pro- 
ceeding as fast as we should like to see. 
Our enormous natural wealth and the 
growing needs of our population make it 
both possible and essential to accelerate 
the rate of expansion. For this reason 
the Soviet Government regards it as 4e- 
sirable to invite the participation of 
foreign capital to assist the development 
of certain phases of our economic activities. 

In the period from 1922 to 1927 (Sept. 1) 
2,193 applications for concessions were 
received from abroad. Of these 774 came 
from Germany, 223 from England, 205 
from the United States and 174 from 
France. The majority of these applica- 
tions related to industrial enterprises, but 
a certain preponderance of interest in vari- 
ous phases of economic enterprise was more 
or less peculiar to each country. For in- 
stance, Germany was interested chiefly in 
manufacturing, followed by trade and agri- 
culture; the English applications, on the 
other hand, were primarily concerned with 
trade, mining and agriculture taking second 


and third places respectively; the American 
applications referred first to mining, then 
to trade and then to manufacturing; while 
France’s prime interest was in manufactur- 
ing, followed by trade and mining. Up to 
Sept. 1, 1927, we had concluded 166 foreign 
concessionary agreements, relating to almos: 
every branch of our national economy. Of 
them there are now in operation 110, of 
which Germany holds the largest number, 
followed by England and France. As re- 
gards the proportion of proposals accepted 
to the number made, Japan takes first 
place, followed by England, the United 
States and Germany, in order. The appli- 
cations from America relate on the whole to 
solid and important types of enterprise. 
There can be no doubt that the establish- 
ment of normal diplomatic relations would 
tend to increase the number of American 
concessions. From the _ standpoint of 
amount of capital invested and value of 
output, the Lena goldfields concession is 
the most important. In its first year of 
operation it produced 499 poods of gold, 
thereby exceeding the output stipulated in 
the contract. Second in importance comes 
the Harriman concession, whose manganese 
mines at Chiatura should attain their pre- 
war production in the next two or three 
years. Then there is the Tetuhe mining 
concession, which has contracted to equip 
the Soviet’s first flotation plant. 

Although they have been operating for 
a comparatively short time, these conces- 
sions can already show important results. 
Concessions of lesser magnitude have also 
proved profitable, particularly those con- 
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cerned with manufacturing, as for instance, 
the S. K. F., making ball bearings; Berger 
und Wirth, dyes; Briich, central heating 
equipment; concessions for pencils and sta- 
tionery, buttons, and so forth. All these 
are yielding a steady profit of from 20 to 
25 per cent. per annum. Manufacturing 
concessions of medium size are usually con- 
cerned with the production of articles of 
general consumption, of which there is a 
shortage, and for which there is a ready 
market. Consequently, they are very prof- 
itable. Special importance is attached by 
the Soviet Government to concessions for 
building construction, and a number of 
schemes have been worked out by which 
foreign capital can participate in this field, 
guaranteeing very satisfactory profit re- 
turns. Mention might be made in this con- 


nection of the Russgerstroi (Russo-German 
Building Company), which although only 
in its first year of operation, is already 
engaged on contracts worth 8,000,000 rubles. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOREIGN 


Of special interest to us are concession 
agreements providing for technical instruc- 
tion and assistance, whereby foreign firms 
undertake to teach our factory staffs up- 
to-date methods of production, to supply 
plans, new patents, train our engineers, 
and so forth. This is of great importance 
to us, for it is our endeavor to reconstruct 
our industries along the lines of Western 
European and American technique. Agree- 
ments of this nature already concluded have 
secured us the technical assistance of some 
of the most important firms of other coun- 
tries. It is a form of participation in 
which certain American firms have been 
recently displaying growing interest. The 
prospects offered by us to foreign enter- 
prise are very attractive. In furtherance 
of its vast program of industrialization, the 
Soviet Union, as stated above, intends to 
invest 18,000,000,000 rubles during the next 
five years out of our own funds. In addi- 
tion, the Government thinks it possible to 
attract from 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
rubles of foreign capital in the same period. 

As an integral part of its plan for the 
progressive industrialization of the coun- 


try, the Government has drawn up a de-- 


tailed scheme of available concessions. This 
scheme provides all the information re- 
quired by foreign industrial and financial 
groups interested in knowing what conces- 
sions may be had in the U. S. S. R., the 
conditions necessary for their proper work- 
ing, the natural resources of regions to 
which foreign capital might be advantage- 
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ously applied, and so on. A consideraktle 
number of concessions are provided for, 
comprising among others, light and heavy 
metallurgical plants, machine construction 
works, construction of hydroelectric powcr 
stations, iron and coal mining, paper and 
celluloid mills, cement works, construction 
of railroads and other means of transpor- 
tation. Certain railroads are projected fcr 
regions whose natural resources are await- 
ing cevelopment, so that railroad construc- 
tion can be linked with the exploitation of 
timber, coal and oil. The mining conces- 
sions offered embrace iron, copper, lead, 
zine and graphite. Other concessions relate 
to oil and coal, agriculture, public utilities 
and building construction. In view of our 
rapid economic development and the grow- 
ing well-being and prosperity of our people, 
resulting in a corresronding growth of pur- 
chasing power, we feel confident in assert- 
ing, without fear of exaggeration, that the 
prospects we are in a position to hold 
out to foreign capital are extremely favor- 
able. 

Aiming to reconstruct its industries on 
the soundest and most up-to-date lines, the - 
Soviet Government naturally turns its eyes 
to the country in which industrial organiza- 
tion and technique have reached their high- 
est perfection, namely, the United States. 
Our Government is consequently extremely 
attentive to applications for concessions 
coming from America. It desires to inter- 
est American capital. And, in fact, we are 
inclined to observe a growing interest on 
the part of Americans in the Soviet Union. 
The share of the United States in our 
foreign trade is now 14 per cent. as com- 
pared with 4.8 per cent. before the war. 
Of ten American applications for conces- 
sions made in 1927, four resulted in agree- 
ments; whereas only one of the eighteen 
British applications was granted, one of 
the thirteen French, and seven of the sixty- 
five German. This perhaps goes to show 
that serious applications are welcomed by 
the Soviet Government and do result in 
signed contracts. So far American capital 
has been mainly interested in mining and 
the supply of machinery and equipment. 
We feel that our readiness to strengthen 
business relations with the United States 
and the prospects for our own successful 
economic development should be sufficient 
stimulus for the strengthening and exten- 
sion of that interest on the part of the 
American business world toward the 
U. S. S. R. which has made itself evident 
during the past yeer. 

Moscow. 
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UCH has been written within recent 
M years of the so-called “regenera- 

tion” of Spain, not only by foreign 
writers, but in the Iberian peninsula itself. 
Indeed, it may truthfully be said that 
“renaissance” and “regeneration” have be- 
come the chief rallying cry of the modern 
Spanish politician. 

The cause of this attitude is not hard to 
find. During the World War, Spain, owing 
to her neutrality and isolated position, occu- 
pied a unique place among European na- 
tions. Spanish industry, for perhaps the 
first time in history, assumed a role of 
considerable importance, and the country 
which had long been noted for its impover- 
ishment, became, if not exactly opulent, at 
least prosperous enough to inaugurate a 
period of commercial activity hitherto un- 
known within Spanish borders. It was, 
therefore, not wholly unnatural for even 
well-informed Spaniards to assume that 
when the war eventually ended—with the 
more or less complete exhaustion of the 
belligerents—Spain would automatically re- 
gain a good measure of her old-time politi- 
cal importance and once again take her 
place among the leaders of Europe. 

What must have been the disillusionment 
of Spanish politicians when Spain was actu- 
ally denied a permanent seat in the League 
of Nations may be guessed at by the sub- 
sequent actions of the Madrid Government. 
Disillusionment had come long before this 
date, however, in the form of the industrial 
and financial reaction of 1921, in which 
year Spanish industry, newly organized and 
wholly incapabie of competing with that of 
more progressive nations, collapsed (as it 
seemed inevitable that it would three years 
earlier, when peace was declared). 

Although, as we have seen, the expecta- 
tions of Spaniards regarding their post- 
war importance have completely failed of 
fulfillment, Spanish political writers have 
been careful to retain their ideal of “re- 
generation.” It is, of course, true that these 
ideas are by no means new in Spain. The 
generation of ’98, popularly known as 
“regeneracionistas,’ seemed to promise 


great things in the way of reform during 
the period immediately succeeding the 
Spanish-American War. It has been as- 
serted, and with good foundation, that the 
loss of her colonies caused a_ universa! 
awakening in Spain to the social and po- 
litical evils with which the country had been 
afflicted. The “awakening,” however, proved 
to be somewhat similar to that of a sleeper 
who awakes just sufficiently long to find 
a more comfortable position in which to re- 
sume his slumbers. Brilliant newspaper 
articles containing various “solutions” of 
the “problem” were much in evidence. Stir- 
ring orations, of course, were not wanting. 
The public was thoroughly aroused and 
highly indignant. Popular manifestations 
were numerous. And, so far as results were 
concerned, that was the end of it. 

That the above statements are strictly 
true, and that the so-called “regeneration” 
period in Spain was never anything more 
than a myth, will at once be apparent from 
the following statistics upon illiteracy with- 
in the Spanish peninsula (these figures are 
taken from Spain Today; they were first 
published in the Spanish newspaper E/ 
Sol, March 10, 1921): 

Per Cent. of 


Province Tlliterates 
Canary Islands 5 


Mad 
d 


Lest it be thought that even these fig- 
ures may represent an improvement over 
conditions prior to 1900, we shall quote an 
incident recorded by Frank B. Deakin, 
formerly press attaché at the British Em- 
bassy at Madrid (Spain Today, pp. 21-22): 


In connection with an Order in Council 
dated May 25, 1900, which ordered schools 
to be provided in manufacturing establish- 
ments, a reminder was published in the 
Gazette of Jan. 26, 1922. It includes the 
following words, which I transcribe because 
they speak volumes regarding the adminis- 
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tration of the law in Spain, not only in edu- 
cational matters, but in almost everything 
else which does not imply reaction or re- 
pression: ‘‘In view of the fact that, owing 
to the time (twenty-one and a half years!) 
which has elapsed since it (the order) was 
promulgated, it may have been forgotten by 
the authorities whose duty it was to give 
effect to the order.’’ 


It is, as we have before pointed out, 
quite evident that at least so far as edu- 
cation is concerned any talk of a Spanish 
“renaissance” is extremely premature. 
Prison reform is, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, even more thoroughly neglected than 
educational reform, notwithstanding the 
noteworthy exception of Barcelona Peni- 
tentiary, which is capable of comparing 
favorably with any large penal institution 
of its kind in the world. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ARMY AND NAvy 


Where, then, it may be asked, did the 
idea of Spain’s so-called “regeneration” 
originate? The answer is—in the minds 
of Spanish editorial writers. For in only 
one particular may this conception be said 
to have some foundation in fact. And, 
strangely enough, the departments in which 
material improvements have been effected 
are precisely those fields which are most 
frequently overlooked by foreigners — 
namely, the Spanish army and navy. 

As a military power Spain has received 
little or no attention. In fact, it would 
appear as if the events of 1898 had de- 
stroyed forever whatever pretensions to 
military strength she may have held in 
the eyes of Europe, or indeed of the world 
at large. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem 
(and Spain is the land of paradoxes), the 
Spanish Empire as a fighting unit has been 
greatly underestimated. For, as a refer- 
ence to the latest publication of the Geneva 
armament statistics will show, the Spanish 
Army is nowise inferior to that of 
Italy, either in men, armament or organ- 
ization. As a matter of fact, in such mod- 
ern devices as tanks, machine-guns and 
similar equipment Spain is actually superior 
to Italy, and in skilled aviators and ser- 
viceable aircraft the Spaniards are by no 
means deficient. 

Spain’s navy, while in no way commen- 
surate with the strength of her army, is 
far from being the disorganized affair that 
it was in 1898, although in actual numbers 
it has not increased very considerably. 
The first-class battleships Jaime I and 
Alfonso XIII, of 16,000 tons displacement 
and mounting eight twelve-inch guns each, 
are not such vessels as were sunk in Manila 
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Bay. Nor are the fast cruisers Principe 
Alfonso and Almirante Cervera (both 1925), 
7,850 tons displacement, 80,000 H. P., speed 
33 knots, the kind of ships that were de- 
stroyed off Santiago Harbor twenty-nine 
years ago. In serviceable units the Span- 
ish Navy, according to the League of Na- 
tions Armament Year Book (1926), con- 
sists of: 

PIAURICHIIIEN 9s vis cu cowaeeeceas ‘ 

Cruisers (effective) 

Torpedo boats 


Destroyers 
Submarines 


At the conclusion of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War the Spanish Navy became, fig- 
uratively, the laughing-stock of the world. 
Before that conflict target-practice among 
Spanish gunners was virtually unknown, 
and when it did take place it was, as a 
Spanish writer of the time expressed it, 
“limited to expending the least possible 
amount of ammunition.” The present-day 


‘navy of Spain, while perhaps not conform- 


ing altogether with American and British 
ideas, is nevertheless a well-manned, mod- 
ern and fairly efficient organization. 

It appears, therefore, that the lessons 
brought home to the Spaniards in 1898— 
at least the only ones producing tangible 
results—were military lessons, and in this 
respect it must be admitted that they have 
made an attempt at improvement. 

To the Anglo-Saxon Spain is and always 
has been an enigma. Yet, perhaps it will 
aid us to gain a proper perspective of the 
Iberian character if we remember that 
Spain is still essentially medieval — not 
metaphorically but in reality. But before 
we can do this there is one important mis- 
conception in regard to Spanish history 
that must be dispelled—the most colossal 
and widespread misconception that has ever 
existed about a single nation. That is, the 
erroneous idea of Spain’s past greatness— 
of her so-called Siglo de Ovo (Golden Age), 
which, as we shall endeavor to show, was 
almost as chimerical as her present-day 
“renaissance,” and which, we may add, 
originated in the same source — namely, in 
the minds of Spaniards. 


No SPANISH “DECADENCE” 


When the territories which were destined 
to become Spanish colonies were first dis- 
covered, Ferdinand and Isabella had hardly 
completed their task of ridding the peninsula 
of its last vestiges of Moorish dominion. By 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
Spain of that time be called a rich nation, 
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nor was its power by any means phenome- 
nal. It was, however, Spanish initiative 
(and perhaps it was this last quality more 
than any other that gave Spain any special 
claim to distinction) that opened up a route 
to the New World. It was the riches of 
these colonies (consisting almost wholly of 
gold and silver) that constituted the fab- 
ulous “wealth” of Spain. 

It is, of course, obvious that any other 
nation with equal opportunities might have 
gained the same sort of wealth and, in addi- 
tion, have taken advantage of the less im- 
mediate but more permanent source of in- 
come afforded by the natural resources of 
the soil. This, in a large measure, the 
Spaniards failed to do, and when the mines 
were at last exhausted and the colonics 
would no longer stand for Spanish rule, 
Spain’s “wealth” mysteriously disappeared. 
That this was the case will be borne out by 
the following evidence. Laborde, writing at 
the close of the eighteenth century (View 
of Spain, by Alexander De Laborde, Lon- 
don, 1809,) says: 

It will, no doubt, appear strange to assert 
that Spain was never more fiourishing, bet- 
ter cultivated, or perhaps more populous 
than at present: ‘ 

That it has never experienced any decline, 
never having attained any eminent degree 
of prosperity; ; 

That the splendors of the boasted reigns 
of Ferdinand V, Charles V and Philip II 
were owing only to military glory and for- 
eign politics, without the welfare of the 
country being a step advanced; 

That the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which are considered as the most brilliant 
ages of Spain, were less prosperous than 
the eighteenth, which constitutes a part of 
its supposed decline; 

That the discovery of America was never 
injurious either to its population or indus- 


try, and that it is at present eminently ad-. 


vantageous to both. 


Inasmuch as Laborde was perhaps the 
best-informed man of his century upon con- 
ditions in Spain, his testimony is infinitely 
more trustworthy than that of Spanish his- 
torians, who have always been only too 
prone to glorify remote ages at the expense 
of the recent past and present. 

Spanish literature (Romanticism to the 
contrary notwithstanding) has never been 
more flourishing than it is today; nor has 
Spanish music, painting or sculpture, with 
one or two notable exceptions, suffered any 
appreciable “decline.” While it is true that 
the peninsula was for a time the cultural 
and scientific centre of Europe, this was due 
to Arabian rather than Christian initiative. 
In effective military strength Spain is, as 
we have already seen, probably superior to 
any other period in her history. The exten- 


sive European dominions of the sixteenth 
century were not, on the whole, conquered 
territories, but had been inherited by Charles 
V upon his ascent to the throne. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Laborde, at the very period in 
which Spain is supposed to have ruled the 
world, her population did not exceed 6,000,- 
000 souls, and agriculture in the peninsula 
was not even sufficiently advanced to sup- 
port this number. 

Impartial history therefore dispels the 
illusion of Spanish decadence for the simp!e 
reason that the country, as an individual na- 
tion, never reached any remarkable degree 
of eminence. And, with the disappearance 
of this myth, we are able to gain a more 
correct insight into Spanish character. 
Spain, instead of being in the lethargy of 
senility, is perhaps only awakening from the 
slumber of infancy. There may, as a noted 
Spanish writer has recently pointed out, be 
great reserve forces within the Spanish raze 
that are as yet untapped. Any one ac- 
quainted with the sturdy Spanish peasantry 
would certainly hesitate before calling Spain 
a worn-out nation. In place of a fictitious 
rejuvenation, Spaniards may well look for- 
ward to a virile maturity, in which the pres- 
ent upheavals which are agitating the coun- 
try will be remembered as merely the neces- 
sary adjustments of a people still in a state 
of social and intellectual evolution. When 
it is impossible for any government to ve- 
ceive whole-hearted support in a nation 
where illiteracy is general, it is not surpris- 
ing that inefficient administrations should 
have failed in Spain; the day that the Span- 
ish people become universally educated may 
tell a different story. 


STRONG OPPOSITION TO DIRECTORATE 


Regarding the Directorate that exists at 
present in Spain, and the recently created 
National Assembly, there are many shades 
of opinion. It is, however, deeply signifi- 
cant that with very few exceptions intel- 
lectual leaders in the peninsula have been 
strongly opposed to General Primo de Ri- 
vera’s Administration ever since its estab- 
lishment in 1923. It is also significant that 
the Directorate has received the unquali- 
fied approval of extreme Conservatives and 
the Spanish clergy. 

General de Rivera’s object, as avowed 
by himself, is reform. But in what re- 
spects reforms have been effected—aside 
from military improvements—remains a 
mystery. Spaniards, as we have already 
seen, have become rather inured to re- 
forms. Yet even the most indifferent of 
Spanish citizens cannot view the latest “re- 
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SPANISH “DECADENCE” FROM A NEW ANGLE 


form” of General de Rivera without grave 
concern. The Constitution of 1876 is, at 
least for Spain, decidedly liberal. It de- 
fends the rights of the individual and 
guarantees the freedom of. the press. The 
Directorate, at the time of its creation, an- 
nounced the suspension of this Constitution, 
put did not proclaim its permanent abolish- 
ment. Now, however, the Spanish Dicta- 
tor, feeling the need of a Constitution in 
closer harmony with the views of the Gov- 
ernment, has decided that the Constitution 
of 1876 must be supplanted by one which 
shall be more “short and terse.” In just 
what manner these terms are interpreted 
by the existing régime in Spain remains 
to be seen. 


THE NEw NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


As for the new National Assembly, this 
mysterious body seems to be a puzzle even 
to Spanish politicians themselves. In fact, 
it is very difficult to understand either 
the purpose of such an assembly or the 
legal status it may be said to possess. 
Inasmuch as it has no legislative power or 
authority and can only “stggest” meas- 
ures which the Directorate can accept or 
reject at its own pleasure, the National As- 
sembly, whatever else it may be, is in no 
sense a Parliament as this term is under- 
stood in English-speaking nations. That 
General de Rivera would ever give his 
consent ‘to the creation of a Parliament 
elected by the people and possessing any 
real authority, is extremely doubtful. He 
has, however, indicated to the Assembly 
that the new Cortes shall consist of “one 
legislative body only, whose membership 
will be partly permanent and partly elected, 
freely on the basis of Government nomina- 
tions.” The significance of such a “Par- 
liament” may be readily appreciated from 
the last clause in the statement made by the 
Dictator. 

_Another much-vaunted reform of recent 
times is the new “Spain for the Spaniards” 
policy which practically excludes foreign 
capital from Spanish industry. Theoretical- 
ly, of course, this plan appears to be well 
founded. That every measure favoring na- 
tional development by Spaniards is a step 
in the right direction. and that Spanish 
technical experts and Spanish industry 
should be given every possible encourage- 
ment, no one can deny. It has been pointed 
out, however, that the total exclusion of for- 
eign capital from Spain may be the cause 
of retarding large-scale industrial develop- 
ments within the peninsula for many years 
tocome. The crying need in Spain today is 
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not for well-sounding patriotic rallying 
cries (for these already exist in abundance), 
but for swifter and more dependable means 
of transportation and communication, larger 
and better equipped factories for refining 
and manufacturing national products, and, 
not less important, modern and extensive 
systems of irrigation. Spanish capital, un- 
fortunately, is limited, and the average 
Spanish citizen, however patriotic he may 
be, has a very deeply rooted prejudice 
against investing his money in works of 
public utility. Under these circumstances 
the outcome of the “Spain for the Span- 
iards” reform promises to be both interest- 
ing and instructive. 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIRECTORATE 


It is generally felt in Spain that the Di- 
rectorate cannot last. That it may endure 
two, three, or even five years more, does 
not, of course, lie beyond the limits of pos- 
sibility, but if present indications are to be 
trusted, General de Rivera’s reign is rapidly 
drawing to a close. 

With the methods of a frankly autocratic 
Government yet fresh in their minds, and 
with the memory of a corrupt political sys- — 
tem still undimmed, it will be interesting to 
see what the reaction of the Spanish people 
will be to the downfall of the Directorate. 
The younger element, if sufficiently strong, 
would undoubtedly establish a purely re- 
publican form of government. In order, 
however, to succeed in such a project, liberal 
leaders would require the support of the 
whole Spanish populace. Whether the masses 
in Spain could at present be counted upon 
for such a move is highly problematical. 
The inertia and indifference created by cen- 
turies of repression in the peninsula cannot 
be easily overcome, and reactionary parties 
in the country are a power that must still 
be reckoned with. It is, all things consid- 
ered, very improbable that the present gen- 
eration will ever succeed in making Spain 
a republic. 

Nevertheless, the evolution of the Span- 
iard will go on. Spanish ways are not al- 
Ways our ways, yet Spain is slowly but 
surely working out her destiny. The drastic 
reforms and quick-cure remedies that have 
been so enthusiastically advocated and ap- 
plied were doomed to failure from the 
moment of their conception. For, as we 
have endeavored to show, such schemes of 
regeneration have always been based upon 
the assumption of Spanish decadence. The 
correcter view recognizes the ‘act that 
Spain has not yet reached the ful: trength 
of maturity. 
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Sixty-ninth Congress passed a bill 

which, in substance, directed the re- 
turn of the property of former enemies of 
this country, and contained a declaration 
against the confiscation of private enemy 
property on land. According to the state- 
ment made to Congress by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, the aggregate value of such 
property held by him and the Secretary of 
the Treasury was upward of $270,000,000. 
Owing to the pressure of other business, 
the Senate was unable to take action on 
the bill, and the matter was left over to be 
dealt with by the Seventieth Congress. 

The question of dealing with former 
enemy property is one of the least under- 
stood but most debated war problems still 
confronting us, and is rendered particularly 
acute by the delay of nearly ten years since 
the Armistice to which the appropriate 
legislation has been subject. The property 
was seized during the World War under 
the Trading-with-the-Enemy Act for two 
purposes: First, to preserve it intact during 
.the absence of its owners, and, second, to 
prevent its being used against us. 

Those who oppose return of the property 
fail to see the sinister consequences of a 
continuance of the present delay, which is 
substantially tantamount to confiscation. 
Surely the United States, with its vast for- 
eign investments, cannot risk establishing a 
policy which, by failing to uphold the sanc- 
tity of private property, may easily react 
against us if ever the present situation is 
reversed. Despite this consideration, it is 
sometimes said that a number of our allies 
confiscated German property, and that un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles we are privi- 
leged to do the same thing. 

The question of returning private enemy 
property seized in this country, however, 
stands upon an entirely different footing 
from that in any other country, either of 
past or present times, by reason of the 
pledge specifically made by the United 
States with reference to it through Presi- 
dent Wilson a few months before we entered 
the war. This pledge, which I shall call 
the Pres’ ient’s pledge, in the language of 
the the Secretary of State, as it was made 
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public and authorized by the President, 
refers solely to private enemy property in 
the United States and excludes property 
used in the prosecution of a war, and prop- 
erty on the high seas, which have always 
been recognized as standing upon a dif- 
ferent basis from private enemy property 
on land. 

Aside from the President’s pledge, there 
are certain general principles to be con- 
sidered. The trend of modern authority at 
the commencement of the recent war was 
distinctly in favor of the return of private 
enemy property, and represented a gradual 
evolution, through centuries, from the an- 
cient principle favoring its confiscation. So 
many men of the highest prominence have 
written against such confiscation that it 
would be quite impossible within the limits 
of this article to consider even a small por- 
tion of them. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
point out that even in the early history of 
the United States our Supreme Court in 
Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dal. 198, 253, while clear- 
ly recognizing the legal power of our Gov- 
ernment to confiscate, described such con- 
fiscation as “a relic of barbarism.” 

The basis of the doctrine against confis- 
cation is not only a moral but a rational 
one. It is founded on the fact that private 
property of the citizens of one country does 
not ordinarily find itself located in another 
country at the outbreak of war except as 
the result of an invitation, express or im- 
plied, extended by one country to the citi- 
zens of others, either to come in and do 
business there, or to permit their property 
to locate there for the benefit of the citizens 
of that country. It is apparent, therefore, 
that while it may be quite proper in the 
event of war between the two nations that 
such property should not, during the war, 
be permitted to go back to the country of 
origin to be actively used in the prosecution 
of the war, it would be against the most 
obvious principles of ethics to permit its 
permanent confiscation. 

Where an express license was granted to 
an enemy to conduct business during a war, 
even the old English authorities, through 
pronouncements of men like Lord Ellen- 
borough, were shocked at the very sugges- 
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tion that property to which the license ap- 
plied should not have the same standing in 
British courts as British property. In 
Fenton v. Pearson, 15 East 419, Lord Ellen- 
borough, speaking of a license that had been 
given during the war to an enemy to sell 
merchandise, said: “I should be ashamed 
to be the subject of a country which should 
be so base as to hold out a lure to aliens 
to sell their property to its own subjects, 
and then enable the vendees, as soon as the 
property was thus brought within their 
grasp, to seize and apply the property to 
their own use, without paying the owners 
for it.” In another case the same jurist 
said that to fail to respect a license granted 
to an enemy “would be to maintain a propo- 
sition repugnant to national good faith and 
the honor of the Crown” (Usparicha v. 
Noble, 13 East 339). It is unnecessary to 
refer to additional English and American 
decisions to the same effect, because we are 
for the moment simply concerned with the 
moral principles involved; and the authori- 
ties to which reference has been made are 
cited rather because of their strong ethical 
foundation than on account of the respect 
to which they are entitled as judicial deci- 
sions. 

From a moral standpoint, of course, the 
same principle which applies to property 
licensed during the active conduct of a war 
would of necessity apply to property which, 
before a war, has been brought into one 
country by the citizens of another pursuant 
to a license, either general or specific. It 
is said that the World War, which was con- 
cluded by the Treaty of Versailles, saw 
many of the leading nations of the world 
forsaking the doctrine of the immunity of 
private enemy property, and the correctness 
of that statement must be admitted, par- 
ticularly in the case of Great Britain, which 
went contrary to the principles that she 
had observed for centuries. Whether this 
departure from the finer conception of the 
sanctity of such property was the result 
of financial exigencies in which the respec- 
tive countries found themselves and was 
therefore adopted as a matter of expedi- 
ency we need not stop to inquire, for if the 
doctrine of confiscation is, from a stand- 
point of justice and morality, indefensible, 
the fact that several countries have adopted 
it cannot alter the unsoundness of the prac- 
tice. When the United States considers 
what course we are to pursue, it is to be 
hoped that its action will be based upon 
sound and defensible principles, regardless 
of what other nations may have done. 

The fact that the United States, more 
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than any other country, was founded by 
men of foreign birth, so that there is no 
distinctly and purely American stock as 
there is British, French, Belgian and others, 
makes it particularly important that we 
should not err in the policy that Congress 
is about to adopt. It would be small grati- 
tude to the nations from which we sprang 
if the property of their citizens, invited to 
our shores, and which is the fundamental 
basis of our wealth, were to be permanently 
confiscated; for it is of distinctly private 
character, and was not used, directly or 
indirectly, in the furtherance of war. 

Aside, however, from these general con- 
siderations, we find that on Feb. 8, 1917, 
just about two months before the United 
States entered the war, in answer to intima- 
tions that Germans and other foreigners 
here were beginning to withdraw their prop- 
erty fro:a our banks and enterprises through 
fear that in the event of our declaring war 
against the Central Powers, it would be 
seized or confiscated, President Wilson, 
through his Secretary of State, issued the 
following statement definitely setting at rest 
their fears, in language so clear that its 
meaning could not be mistaken: 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLEDGE 


“It having been reported to him that there 
is anxiety in some quarters on the part of 
persons residing in this country who are 
the subjects of foreign States lest their bank 
deposits or other property should be seized 
in the event of war between the United 
States and a foreign nation, the President 
authorizes the statement that all such fears 
are entirely unfounded. The Government 
of the United States will in no cireum- 
stances take advantage of a state of war 
to take possession of property to which 
international understandings and the recog- 
nized law of the land give it no just claim 
or title. It will serupulously respect all 
private rights alike of its own citizens and 
of the subjects of foreign States.” [My 
italics. ] 

Through the turmoil of the war and its 
aftermath, people may have forgotten this 
statement; but an examination of the pub- 
lic prints at the time will show that it was 
widely disseminated, as it was evidently in- 
tended that it should be, in order to stop 
the withdrawal of money or property then 
in progress. So far as is known, ours was 
the only country which made this specific 
pledge shortly before the war, and with 
reference to that very war. The United 
States, therefore, evidently was on a very 
different footing from the other nations. 
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As to the United States, therefore, it is 
not merely a question of relying upon gen- 
eral principles in dealing with the property; 
nor is it merely a question of the views of 
the most enlightened statesmen, interna- 
tional lawyers and publicists, but a question 
of living up to a specific pledge, intended 
to apply to the specific war which was then 
imminent. Nor can it be said that the al- 
leged improper practices of Germany in the 
war could release the United States from 
this promise, because it was made long af- 
ter the violation of the German treaty with 
Belgium, and long after the alleged illegal 
practices of Germany in Belgium and 
France in the prosecution of the war had 
become known to the world. Indeed, it was 
made even after the United States had re- 
quested the German Ambassador to leave 
the country. 

We are faced with the question of living 
up to a definite promise, made by our 
President shortly before the war, for the 
express purpose of inducing the owners of 
such property to leave it in the United 
States at a time when they had a perfect 
right to remove it, and in reliance upon 
which promise it must be assumed that the 
owners thereof acted in leaving it here. To 
disregard this promise would, if it had been 
made by an individual, be a clear instance 
of a breach of trust; and it is not for one 
moment to be countenanced that the United 
States, where moral questions are involved, 
will, as representing the aggregate of its 
citizens, commit an act which none of the 
courts would permit an individual citizen 
to do. 

Those who favor confiscation of property 
endeavor by technical arguments to narrow 
the sweeping character of the President’s 
pledge by claiming that it applies only to 
foreigners “residing in this country”; and 
that, so construed, it was observed by the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy act because that 
act did not authorize the seizure of the 
property of Germans who resided in the 
United States, except in the event of their 
internment, upon the cessation of which the 
property was returned to them. This ar- 
gument, however, fails to observe that the 
second sentence of the statement is not con- 
fined to residents, but states broadly that 
we would “in no circumstances” take prop- 
erty contrary to international understand- 
ings and the law of the land. The statement 
concludes with the following all embracing 
sentence: “It will scrupulously respect all 
private rights alike of its own citizens and 
of the subjects of foreign States.” 

It has further been said, by way of an- 


swer to the President’s pledge, that the 
property would not in fact be confiscated, 
even if never returned, because by the 
Treaty of Berlin the German Government 
gave us the right to keep this property, 
That answer, however, is obviously a spe- 
cious one, which would destroy the entire 
doctrine of the sanctity of private property 
either upon general grounds or upon the 
basis of the President’s pledge. For it is 
obvious that as in every case the victor in 
a war can absolutely impose his will upon 
the vanquished in the making of a treaty, 
the whole doctrine against confiscation 
would be destroyed if the pretense that it 
was observed could be substantiated because 
of the fact that the vanquished nations con- 
sented to its non-observance in treaties end- 
ing wars. It would be very much like say- 
ing property is not illegally taken where 
its owner, under the compulsion of force, 
consents to surrender it. 


GERMANY’S POSITION 


It is also said that there would be no con- 
fiscation because having made the treaty, 
Germany will have to pay its own subjects 
for the property which it authorizes the 
United States to confiscate. This argument 
is equally unsound, because if Germany 
were to pay her own subjects a mere frac- 
tion of the value of such property, either 
by payment in debased currency or other- 
wise, the process would plainly be one of 
confiscation, by whatever more euphonious 
name it were called; and, of course, the 
disingenuousness of the argument is shown 
by the fact that if Germany were really 
able to pay its nationals so that the United 
States could use their property to pay 
American claims against Germany, Ger- 
many itself could directly pay such claims. 

It has also been said that the President 
had no power, before a war, to bind the 
hands of Congress so that it could not pass 
legislation as to enemy property which, as 
a war measure, it would otherwise have 
had the right to do. As a legal proposition, 
so far as it relates to the powers of Con- 
gress, this may be quite so, even if the 
President may well have thought that his 
statement was in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of the early Treaty of Prussia with 
the United States, to which Germany suc- 
ceeded, and which allowed the nationals of 
either country a certain period of time to 
withdraw their property from the other af- 
ter a declaration of war, and which fur- 
ther provided that that specific provision 
of the treaty should not be deemed to be 
repealed by war. 
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It would be absurd for us to think that 
| the owners of this property should have con- 
§ sidered for a moment whether the Presi- 
dent had the right to bind the hands of 
Congress. Under the conditions they nat- 
 urally did not consider the legal aspects of 
the question apart from the President’s 
clear statement. They certainly had the 
| right to assume that when the President 
of the United States so clearly spoke he 
had the power to do so, and that his state- 
ment would ultimately be approved by Con- 
gress in the event of war. And finally, as 
regards this phase of the matter, the fact 
remains that the Germans relied upon this 
statement in leaving their property here, 
and had a right to do so, and that but for 
such reliance it may be assumed that the 
property would have been withdrawn from 
the United States and that it would not 
now be here to be subjected to the power 
of Congress to confiscate it. In short, it is 
simply unthinkable for a country of the high 
integrity which ours possesses to confis- 
cate property that was left here solely in 
reliance upon the statement of its President 
that it would not be confiscated. 

It has been said that President Wilson 
evidently changed his mind in regard to the 
foregoing statement when he approved the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy Act, and when he 
approved the Treaty of Versailles, which al- 
lowed the victorious countries to confiscate 
property, and that the United States like- 
wise must have changed its mind when the 
Treaty of Berlin was made. These state- 
ments, however, are inaccurate, first, be- 
cause when the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act was passed it was upon the distinc? 
statement made by many of our statesmen 
in Congress that confiscation was not its 
purpose, but merely conservation of the 
property until the end of the war; second, 
that when Congress passed the Winslow 
bill returning $10,000 to every enemy, and 
the income not exceeding $10,000 a year of 
every enemy, it acted in line with the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State; third, be- 
cause the Trading-with-the-Enemy Act, the 
Versailles Treaty, and the, Treaty of Berlin 
did nothing more than rederve the right or 
option to the United States to do as it 
Wished; nor did we agree to confiscate in 
Violation of its general traditions or in dis- 
regard of the President’s pledge. As a mat- 
ter of fact, none of these various treaties or 
acts added anything to the legal power of 
the United States in this respect, which is, 
of course, an entire'v different proposition 
from whether the United States should con- 
fiseate in view of the President’s specific 
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assurance that we would not do so. Fi- 
nally, even if the President or Congress had 
had a change of mind, such a change could 
not alter the basic fact that, presumably, 
this very property would not have been in 
the United States subject to confiscation if 
it had not been left here in reliance upon 
the promise. 


INTERNED ENEMIES’ PROPERTY 


The impropriety of a person’s appropriat- 
ing property to his own use which has been 
left with him at his request and upon his 
statement that he would not do so cannot, 
of course, be mitigated by his own state- 
ment that he has changed his mind after 
the property has been placed in his hands. 
Congress has returned even the property of 
those enemies who were interned upon the 
President’s order on the ground that they 
were suspicious characters or believed to be 
plotting against the United States during 
the war. Why, then, should not the prop- 
erty be returned to other persons who left 
it here upon the foregoing assurance? 

Congress has ordered the return of prop- 
erty to American-born women who married 
enemies and who became German subjects 
by so doing, and its return was ordered 
without regard to the question of whethe: 
they or their husbands participated in the 
war against the United States. Indeed, one 
instance is known of an American-born 
woman who had become a German subject 
many years ago and was the wife of a 
German General who actively took the field 
against the United States, and nevertheless 
her property in full was returned to her. 

Congress has returned property to many 
persons who were enemies on the battlefield 
against the United States, because, although 
they were enemies in the Austrian Army, 
they happened to come from that section 
of Austria which, by the Versailles Treaty, 
was made non-enemy. In other words, as 
to these people fighting against the United 
States, their non-enemy character was made 
retroactive despite their actual participa- 
tion in the conflict, and their property was 
returned to them. 

It is submitted, in view of the foregoing, 
that it would be singular indeed for the 
United States to fail to return the property 
of Germans, whether residing in the United 
States or not, which property was doubtless 
left here in reliance upon the assurance of 
our Chief Executive and would otherwise 
presumably have been withdrawn—a with- 
drawal that was actually in process at the 
time the foregoing statement was made in 
order to prevent its completion. 
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The War 


On Cancer 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EDITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINCTON 


and disease, no more active campaign is 

in progress than the one against cancer. 
In the past the physician and scientist, di- 
recting the defense activities of those who 
are attacked, have had to work largely in 
the dark. It is still true that cancer is one 
of the most baffling of all diseases. X-ray, 
radium and the surgeon’s skillful knife 
have rescued from death many patients 
that have recognized their condition suffi- 
ciently early to allow such treatment. But 
cancer is far from being brought under the 
sort of control that serums and antitoxins 
now exercise over diphtheria, scarlet fever 
or even unruly measles. Smallpox is a good 
example of medicine’s power over an un- 
known foe, for vaccination, 100 per cent. 
efficient, has reduced this disease to the 
healthful condition under which many med- 
ical students complete their studies without 
ever having seen a case of smallpox. Yet, 
the virus of smallpox is as mysterious as 
whatever it is that causes cancer; no medi- 
cal eye has detected it. 

Remembering always that there are many 
slips between the research laboratory and 
the physician’s office, it appears that there 
has been made another advance toward the 
solution of the cancer problem. Dr. Mar- 
garet R. Lewis of the Department of Em- 
bryology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and Dr. Howard B. Andervont 
of Johns Hopkins University and Har- 
vard University have just succeeded in es- 
tablishing that the unidentified organism 
that causes the Rous chicken sarcoma can 
be rendered inactive by means of small 
quantities of aluminum and calcium salts. 
The significance of this work lies in its 
possible application in the treatment of hu- 
man cancer. An immense amount of re- 
search will have to be done before any such 
result is likely to ensue, but these recently 
ascertained facts point the way to a new 
direction for cancer research in other labor- 
atories. The chemicals that have been used 
in the treatment of cancer in the past have 
been highly toxic in character, with a strong 
tendency to injure other parts of the body 
as well as the cancer cells. If it is found 
that calcium and aluminum compounds, 
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either given by mouth or injected into the 
blood stream, will have an adverse effect 
on cancer in chickens, it may lead to re- 
sults of great benefit in treating human 
cancer, because these compounds are more 
or less inert, with little capacity to harm 
body tissues. 

“While the primary tumor of this par- 
ticular type of malignant chicken cancer,” 
explained Dr. Lewis, “differs in some re- 
spects from those found in human beings 
and higher animals, the secondary tumors 
or metastases, as they are called, are simi- 
lar to the malignant sarcoma of man. The 
chicken tumor behaves quite as those of 
other kinds of animals in that it invades 
the tissue, develops metastases, leads to the 
death of the animal and can be transferred 
by means of transplantation from one ani- 
mal to another of the same species, though 
not, of course, to an animal of a different 
species.” The chicken tumor also resembles 
certain other diseases in that it is caused 
by a still unidentified agent that behaves 
like the so-called filterable viruses respon- 
sible for smallpox, rabies and encephalitis 
in rabbits. Many years ago Dr. Peyton 
Rous and Dr. J. B. Murphy of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research found 
that the causative agent of chicken tumor 
remained active in a filtrate, a glycerine 
extract or in the dried material of the 
tumor itself. It was also established by 
these workers that inoculation of these 
agents not only produced the disease, but if 
the animal recovered from the tumor it was 
more or less immune to further inoculation 
of the tumor virus. The next steps in this 
line of research will be the attempt to im- 
munize hens against cancer. And then some 
experimentation upon human cancers will 
be made carefully and with the realization 
that it will take hundreds of cases to truly 
assay the value of any promising results. 
Such is the method of all medical progress 
that is permanent. 


A NEW GERMICIDE 


A liquid germicide, known as S. T. 37, 
that destroys bacteria so quickly that the 
time in which the reaction occurs cannot be 
accurately measured, has come out of Balti- 
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more, the development of Dr. Veader Leon- 
§ ard, assisted by Dr. William A. Feirer, at 
' the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
| Public Health. The new germicide has the 
| selective capacity of killing even the most 
| yesistant bacteria in fifteen seconds with- 
out injuring the most delicate tissues. The 
active agent responsible for this extraordi- 
' nary germicidal power is hexylresorcinol, a 
synthetic chemical, harmless to man but 
§ possessing over seventy times the germ- 
} killing power of pure carbolic acid. This 
chemical was first developed in the Hopkins 
laboratories about three years ago. Since 
that time it has come into general use by 
the medical profession both here and abroad 
as an internal antiseptic. Dr. Leonard has 
continued his search, however, to find a 
way of “harnessing” his new compound so 
that it could be put to use as a general 
antiseptic. After many experiments a sol- 
vent consisting of glycerine diluted with 
water was found that seems to answer all 
practical purposes. Dr. Leonard’s research 
has thrown a great deal of light on the ex- 
planation of the great speed and efficiency 
of the hexylresorcinol’s germicidal action, 
and his explanation of the methods of 
making his discovery are well worth quot- 
ing: 

All fluids are endowed with a physical 
property known as ‘‘surface tension.’’ This 
cohesive force, which can be measured ac- 
curately in tiny units known as dynes, is 
the force which makes a fluid like pure 
water draw itself up into small separate 
drops on a surface such as a window pane, 
instead of flowing out over the surface of 
the glass in a thin film. Pure water has a 
very high surface tension—namely, 77 dynes 
~and for this reason will not penetrate into 
tiny spaces into which fluids of low surface 
tension will readily flow. Now hexylresor- 
cinol is so incorporated in Solution S. T. 37 
that the lowest possible surface tension is 
maintained—it amounts to only 37 dynes—a 
fact from which the name S. T. 37 is de- 
tived. Being largely freed of this ‘‘self-con- 
tracting’’ force, the solution is very pene- 
trating. This allows the solution to come 
Into contact with germs which may be lurk- 
Ing in the depths of tiny microscopic crev- 
lees and which would otherwise escape de- 
struction. 

Contact with the bacteria having been 
made by means of this penetrating property, 
the same factor, low surface tension, now 
operates in two ways to speed up the de- 
struction of the germ. In the first place, 
chemicals like hexylresorcinol, which lower 
the surface tension of their solutions very 
powerfully, are known to concentrate them- 
selves very rapidly on the surface of any 
tiny crystalline particles with which the so- 
lution comes in contact. This phenomenon 
is known to the physicists as mechanical 
absorption, and hexylresorcinol shows it in 

igh degree. Now it so happens that germs 
are non-crystalline particles, and when 
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brought in contact with S. T. 37 the hexyl- 
resorcinol immediately becomes concentrat- 
ed on the surface of these germs. The agent 
which destroys them actually seeks them 
out and ‘‘pounces’’ on them, so to speak. 


RUBBER MADE FROM COAL 


Coal has become the wonder material of 
the world. The mere burning of it produced 
the industrial revolution. It was almost a 
miracle when the chemists produced a vast 
array of brilliant dyes, sweet perfumes and 
powerful and beneficial medicinals from 
coal tar. Now it is possible to make gaso- 
line and lubricating oils out of coal, assur- 
ing the continuance of automotive trans- 
portation after the natural petroleum sup- 
plies are exhausted. Even this is a scien- 
tific story not more than a few months old. 
Rubber from coal is the latest possibility. 
The German chemical trust has announced 
that the synthetic rubber may be made at 
marketable prices, presumably from coal. 
The chemistry is correct but the practical- 
ity is questionable. It has been known for 
many years that the process is possible, but 
it has not yet been proved that it is profit- 
able. Rubber is now being grown on the 
British and Dutch plantations in the Middle 
East at less than 13 cents a pound. Now it 
has hitherto been impossible to find any 
raw material and any factory process that 
would produce rubber at a lower price than 
this. One reason why American experts are 
inclined to question this present statement 
of the German chemical trust that syn- 
thetic rubber would “soon appear on the 
world markets as a commercial commodity, 
equal to natural rubber and cheaper in 
cost,” is that they remember that the same 
claim was made by the same parties fifteen 
years ago, and it did not turn out to be true. 
At the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in New York in 1912, Dr. Carl 
Duisberg exhibited with justifiable pride 
two automobile tires made of artificial rub- 
ber and rashly boasted that “synthetic rub- 
ber will certainly appear on the market in 
a very short time.” But “in a very short 
time” after that Germany was barricaded 
by the allied armies and, though rubber 
was needed at any cost, the German army 
automobiles had to run on bare tires 

Since the war, however, very great prog- 
ress has been made in Germany in the man- 
ufacture of organic compounds from coal. 
The Bergius process for making petroleum 
by combining hydrogen with coal has shown 
such promise of proving practical and 
profitable that the Standard Oil Compan 
of New Jersey has invested in it. Tho 
Fischer process of making methanol alco- 
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hol from coal has cut under our process of 
making it from wood. The products of these 
processes of the liquefaction of coal include 
various compounds out of which rubber may 
be made—for instance, acetic acid, acetone 
butadiene and isoprene. It is therefore quite 
likely that some catalyst has been found 
that short-circuits the process of prepara- 
tion of one of the various materials and so 
cheapens the passage from coal to caout- 
chouc. Yet, after the chemist has done his 
work and produced a substance identical in 
composition to the natural rubber, the task 
is still only half done, for the milk that 
exudes from the cuts in the rubber tree is 
made up of miniature globules which con- 
fine in an elastic membrane a network of 
minute rods and chains enmeshed in lighter 
liquid. When the drops are stretched the 
nets form a stiff lattice held in place by 
strong tension of the covering skin. In this 
crystalline structure of the natural rubber, 
revealed only recently by the X-ray, lies 
the secret of its usefulness, its incompar- 
able elasticity and resiliency. Rubber is 
easy to stretch but hard to break. Hitherto 
none of the artificial rubbers have had the 
peculiar cellular structure of the natural, 
and therefore none has equaled its “stretch- 
ability.” The rubber made by the Germans 
during the war was found satisfactory for 
hard-rubber articles, but not for soft. If 
now this difficulty has been overcome as 
well as the high price of production, the 
future of synthetic rubber is assured. 


Liguip STARS 


Liquid instead of gaseous stars is the 
latest possibility in astronomy. Professor J. 
H. Jeans, the British astronomer, now sug- 
gests that stars may be largely liquid. Pre- 
viously astronomers almost universally have 
supposed that with the high temperature 
involved, stars could be nothing but great 
bubbles of gas. The fact that so many stars 
in the sky are double favors his theory. 
These double, or binary, stars consist of 
two separate bodies that revolve around 
their centre of gravity. It is supposed that 
many were originally single bodies, but 
that they divided in some way, thus pro- 
ducing two. Such a process of “fission” is 
similar to the way in which very simple 
animals, like the amoeba, reproduce. They 
merely divide into two, and then there are 
two amoebae where before there was only 
one. If, however, the star was made of gas, 
such fission would not take place, but a 
certain part of the gas would be expelled 
from the star’s equator. But if the star 
had a liquid core such division could take 
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place. On the basis of this theory, Profes. 
sor Jeans has worked out a modification 0; 
the accepted ideas of the evolution of the 
stars. He thinks that at different tempera. 
tures the atoms of which the star consists 
are of different sizes. This is because they 
are “ionized,” which means that the outer- 
most of the rings of electrons of which 
they are partly made are broken off. The 
star gradually contracts and gets hotter, 
thus stripping off more of the rings of elec. 
trons. Occasionally there may be short pe- 
riods where the star is gaseous, but then 
the centre becomes liquid again, and it is 
again stable for a time. The final state of 
the star is what is called a white dwarf, In 
such a star all the rings of electrons have 
been removed, and consequently there can 
be no further contraction. 


THE SUPPOSED ELEMENT NEBULIUM 


As a supposed outlaw element, refusing 
to fit into the schematic arrangement of 
the chemical elements, nebulium has excited 
interest ever since its supposed spectral 
lines were observed. Now this ‘element” 
that has been supposed to exist in such 
bodies as the great cloud of glowing gas in 
the star group of Orion, seems to be noth- 
ing but oxygen and nitrogen, of which we 
take in about a pint every time we breathe. 
This is the opinion of Dr. I. S. Bowen of 
the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics 
at Pasadena, Cal. Following the discovery 
of helium, first as a strange line in the 
spectrum of the sun and then as an actual 
element on the earth, a mysterious group 
of ‘lines was found in the spectrum of some 
of the nebulae. As most of the spectral 
lines are known to be due to certain ele- 
ments, it was thought that the strange lines, 
of which one was green, might be due to an 
element as yet undiscovered. Dr. Bowen’s 
studies indicate, however, that these lines 
are due, at least partly, to oxygen and 
nitrogen, of which the air is chiefly com- 
posed, but in what is termed the “metasta- 
ble state.” While in the laboratory atoms of 
certain gases can be induced to enter this 
state, they ordinarily return to the normal 
condition without giving off light by jump- 
ing into another atom or the walls of the 
tube. In the nebula, however, the pressure 
is very low, probably much lower than the 
lowest terrestrial vacuum, which means 
that the atoms are not so crowded. They 
are, therefore, less apt to bump into each 
other, and the walls of the tube are absent. 
The result is that the atoms remain longer 
in the metastable state and finally return 
to the normal condition spontaneously. Ac 
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S cording to Dr. Bowen’s calculations, if this 
» happened, light would be given off of the 
Fcame wave lengths as the mysterious 


§ nebulium lines. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW STAR 


f Discovery by the same two astronomers 
Sof a nova, or “new” star, and a new comet 
' within three days is the astronomical record 
made at the Hamburg Observatory at 
Bergedorff, Germany, by Dr. A. Schwass- 
man and his associate, Dr. Wachmann. The 
astronomers found a new faint comet in the 
constellation of Pisces, the Fishes, on Nov. 
15. This star group is in the southern sky 
‘now in the late evening, east of the so- 
called “Great Square of Pegasus.” The nova 
was found on Nov. 18. Then it was of the 
tenth magnitude, also too faint to be seen 
except with powerful telescopic aid. Upon 
receiving the report of the nova, Professor 
Harlow Shapley, in charge of the Harvard 
College Observatory, made an inspection of 
the photographs of the sky that are taken 
regularly at Harvard and found that since 
September the new star had been unknow- 
ingly photographed twenty times. Special 
photographs made immediately upon receipt 
of the news from Germany show the ob- 
ject to be a true nova. From the photo- 
} graphic record of the star’s career, it was 
determined that on Oct. 1 it reached its 
maximum brightness of near seventh mag- 
nitude, not quite visible to the naked eye. 
This is evidence that the new star was even 
then on the wane. A nova is not really a 
“new” star, but a previously faint one that 
suddenly becomes bright. This continues 
oly temporarily, however, for it soon bé- 
gins to return to its former obscurity. Just 
what causes the outburst, which is really 
an explosion, is not known. One theory that 
has been held is that it is due to two stars 
colliding, but now it is supposed that such 
collisions are much too rare to account for 
the frequency of such outbursts. The prin- 
cipal belief now is that the explosion is due 
to some sudden atomic change. During the 
Summer another German astronomer, Dr. 
Max Wolf of the Heidelberg University 
Observatory, found a nova which was then 
found to have been photographed at the 
Harvard College Observatory several 
months previously, in June. 

For the second time in as many visits Dr. 
George Van Biesbroeck of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory has discovered Encke’s Comet, 
Which returns to this part of space once in 
about three and a quarter years. On its last 
Visit, in 1924, Dr. Van Biesbroeck was the 
first to locate it. On Nov. 12 he located it 
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again. Astronomers throughout the world 
have been watching for it, as its present 
return has been fully anticipated. This is 
also the third time that it has been first 
located at the Yerkes Observatory, for on 
its 1914 visit the late Professor E. E. Bar- 
nard discovered it on Sept. 17. 


NEANDERTHAL ANCESTORS 


Neanderthal man was a direct ancéstor 
of modern man, and not merely a side- 
shoot from the evolutionary system, is the 
definite scientific possibility put forward 
by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion anthropologist, in an address upon the 
occasion of the award to him of the Huxley 
Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Society, in London. The widely accepted 
belief is that this ancient, low-browed race 
was a people apart from modern humanity 
and was entirely exterminated by an inva- 
sion of the early Cro-Magnon race, leaving 
no descendants. In geological sequence, in 
his relation to the animals among which 
he lived and which supplied his food, in his 
choice and use of shelters and caves, in his 
art and implements and, above all, in his 
bodily structure, Neanderthal man fits into 
the evolutionary picture. In his beginnings 
he grades off into the little-known races 
that preceded him, and at his end he grades 
off similarly into the better-known race 
that followed. Even in the crucial matter 
of skull shape and proportion, Dr. Hrdlicka 
pointed out, Neanderthal man is not so 
sharply marked off from modern man as 
we commonly assume. The more typical 
skulls do display marked characteristics, 
such as a low, flattened top of the brain- 
case, heavy eyebrow ridges reminiscent of 
the gorilla, a jaw very massive but lacking 
in chin, and a very primitive type of teeth. 
But among the collection can be found 
skulls that depart from the type. One 
shows a higher cranial arch, another has 
eyebrow ridges of a less apelike type, a 
third displays a remarkably “human” ten- 
dency in the shape of the upper jaw and 
palate, and so on. These departures from 
type, Dr. Hrdlicka said, indicate that evo- 
lution was actively at work in the race and 
that it was not a fixed and static type 
which could not give rise to a new kind of 
humanity. It would be more proper, in his 
opinion, to refer to a Neanderthal phase in 
human development rather than to a Nean- 
derthal species of man. 


A CRUSADER’S CASTLE EXPLORED 


An expedition from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has just returned from a study 
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of the ruins and débris of Montfort, a 
Crusader’s castle in Palestine, which has 
remained much as the Saracens left it in 
1271. Dr. Bashford Dean, curator of armor, 
states with regard to the articles discov- 
ered: 

We know today many objects associated 
with the crusader’s daily life—his pottery 
and glass, his pitchers and bowls, his 
wooden spoons, his thimbles and needles. 
We have seen his tent peg carved with 
heraldic bearings which his people ham- 
mered into the ground probably with the 
type of heavy hammer found here, and 
carved possibly with the very chisels; the 
rings to which he tethered his steed and 
how they were fastened to the wall. We 
may even picture him carrying his pottery 
lamp, long-beaked, green-enameled, as he 
picked his way up the steep stairs, or may 
see his outline and the sheen of his mail 
by the light of transparent glass lamps 
swinging from the ceiling by chains at- 
tached to handles of cobalt blue glass. We 
know even definitely what buckles he wore 
on his costume. 


NEW LIGHT ON ARCHIMEDES 


Fresh light is thrown on the manner in 
which Archimedes, the Greek mathemati- 
cian of the third century B. C., met his 
death by an early Roman mosaic now in the 
possession of a noble family in Germany. 
The story of the death of Archimedes is one 
of the best-known tales of classical litera- 
ture, and is one of the stock instances of 
the eternal combat between ignorant bru- 
tality and the search for truth. The old 
version is as follows: 

Marcellus, the Roman general, captured 
Syracuse in 212 B. C. Some of his soldiers 
came into a house in the suburbs, where 
they found a man, whom they ordered to 
leave. He paid no attention to them. He 
was engrossed in affairs of his own. He 
was drawing mathematical designs with a 
stick in the sand on the floor of his house. 
One of the soldiers again ordered this queer 
and inattentive man to get out. As his order 
was not obeyed the soldier killed the elderly 
scientist. 

Cicero and Livy handed down the story 
about the death of Archimedes with the 
Latin words in pulvere describere, which 
means drawing figures in the dust. No one 
of the later commentators seems to have 
questioned either the bad housekeeping of 
Archimedes in having so much dust on his 
floor that he could trace mathematical fig- 
ures in it with his staff or the unlikelihood 
of his having sand on his floor at all. In 
fact, it is strange that scholars did not 
jump to the right conclusion before, espe- 
cially as there was a tip in Apuleius, whose 
reference in one place to an abacus and 


sand should have put them on the right | 


track. 

Joseph Napoleon and Joachim Murat, 
while the French were in power in Naples, 
conducted considerable excavations at Pom. 
peii and Herculaneum during the yeajs 
1806 to 1815. They found a great many 
good things, the largest part of which wei 
kept in the family, as the sale in 1860 at 
Rome of the collection of Jerome Bonaparte, 
after his death, would seem to certify, 
Among the purchases from that collection 
was a small mosaic which was acquired by 
a nobleman from Germany. It is still in the 
possession of a German countess of the 
same family in her house in Wiesbaden, 
The antiquity of the mosaic is well attested 
by archaeologists of authority who put it at 
the time of the early Roman Empire. 

Four birds, resembling partridges, occupy 
the four corners of the square mosaic, In 
the centre of the border on each of the four 
sides is a bowl from which two-leaf tendrils 
extend, one toward the bird in each corner. 
This beautiful border encloses the Archi- 
medes design which tells the real story of 
his preoccupation and death. At one side a 
Roman soldier advances, his drawn sword 
in his right hand. With his left hand he 
points behind him toward the door with the 
gesture that clearly belongs to some such 
command as “Begone!” Seated in a broad- 
backed chair is a kearded man of dignified 
demeanor, who holds the two sides of an 
abacus, or counting board, on a low three- 
legred table standing before him. He is 
working with the abacus, which, as is well 
authenticated, had a compartment on its 
face next to the lines of counters, on which 
in sand or dust one might draw figures. 
The scientist looks up in momentary amaze- 
ment at the—to him—inexplicable soldier 
who has burst in so rudely upon his caleu- 
lations. It is the moment just before his 
death, and the pictorial quality of this 
mosaic, with its small black, white and col- 
ored squares of marble, is one of splendid 
reality delineated with archaeological ac- 
curacy and artistic technijue. 

The great Archimedes, then, was killed 
by a Roman soldier, but not while he was 
standing in a room drawing mathematical 
designs upon the sand or dust on the floor. 
He met his end while he was seated in 
his study with an abacus before him on 4 
table, on which he was originating some 
new mathematical proposition. So agall 
archaeology has come to the aid of history 
and given us the nicety of detail that 
rounds out in scientific fashion one of the 
fine old stories of the days of old. 
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only does Congress meet, but the 

President’s Annual Message is a 
survey of pending questions and a look 
into the future. One of the significant 
things in our national life is the immense 
interest of the whole country in the doings 
of Congress, combined with a general indif- 
ference as to the character and action of the 
State Legislatures. From day to day while 
Congress is in session the public receives a 
concentrate of its organization, its methods 
of business and its results in legislation. 
Everybody knows what goes on in Congress; 
yet few people, except the indefatigable 
Washington correspondents, who do not al- 
ways reveal all their information, really 
know what are the inner conflicts and re- 
sults. The Washington correspondents have 
been characterized as, next after the United 
States Senate, the most powerful body of 
associated individuals in the country, for 
they can make and unmake public reputa- 
tions. 

In a survey of the things about which 
the public mind seems most to have exer- 
cised itself during the last month, most 
prominently appears the continuous running 
fight over the question of prohibition. Sen- 
ator Borah calls public attention to the un- 
doubted fact that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a member of the Constitution in 
good and regular standing, and should be 
enforced. Representative Tinkham of Massa- 
chusetts begs to recall the national mind to 
the equal cogency of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the consequent constitutional duty 
of Congress to legislate for the protection 
of the disfranchised colored voter. 

Even in law-abiding Massachusetts a ref- 
erendum is preparing for an instruction by 
popular vote to the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in Congress to stand for a deamending 
amendment. A whimsical new constitutional 
doctrine has been put forward to the effect 
that the Bill of Rights in the Federal Consti- 
tution was placed there by “a gentleman’s 
agreement,” preceding the decisive ratifica- 
tions; and that therefore those clauses of 
the Constitution are irrepealable and un- 
amendable—a very important fact, if it were 
not untrue. 


Peace reigns in most of the States except 
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Dents, ees is a political month. Not 


that the quadrennial impeachment season 
has come on again in Oklahoma, suggesting 
the query why Oklahoma Governors should 
not be impeached in advance, by not electing 
them. 

The Department of Labor is engaged in 
its steady job of filling up the gaps in the 
immigration law. The country must very 
soon face the question of whether it will 
continue to permit the practically unre- 
stricted immigration of Mexicans, whose 
presence in large numbers creates a situa- 
tion uncomfortably resembling the crisis 
over negro importation a hundred years 
ago. 

A new body of constitutional law has been 
introduced into the Alabama system of gov- 
ernment in the form of the statutes of the 
Ku Klux Klan, which are held by some State 
authorities to be superior to the Constitu- 
tion, laws and courts of the State. 

To select the most significant social and 
economic questions of the month is difficult. 
Three physical events bring out in relief 
what might possibly be considered the nega- 
tive side of prohibition—namely, the re- 
striction of unlawful natural waters, 
whether crowding the channels of the Mis- 
sissippi, or tearing at the granite bed of the 
Vermont streams, or flowing up the Chicago 
River from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
River. Most of the people in the United 
States are little aware of the commercial 
and social significance of water. Leaving 
out the coast cities on the Atlantic, Gulf, 
Pacific and Great Lakes, the greater part 
of the population of the United States never 
sets foot on a passenger boat, or ships goods 
by lake, canal, river or sea. The Mississippi 
floods are an ever-present danger of a 
familiar kind, while the violent destruction 
in the narrow valleys of Vermont and New 
Hampshire was unprecedented, but both call 
for some new method of dealing with liquid 
problems. 


To some minds the way to meet those 
problems is to control the waters at their 
source, which is a little difficult consider- 
ing that the Mississippi River has at least 
a thousand sources of about equal signifi- 


cance at the startng point. It is hard to 
see how New England streams, much of 
whose course is on rock bottom, can be 
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trained to refrain from the surprise and de- 
struction of the recent floods, yet that is a 
simple problem compared with the harness- 
ing of that leviathan of streams, the Missis- 
sippi. For the last fifty years efforts have 
been made to render that river and its tribu- 
taries navigable; but river transport en- 
counters the competition of parallel rail- 
roads on both sides; and rail transport has 
the incomparable advantage that every sta- 
tion and switch on every railroad in the 
United States has direct, unbroken rail con- 
nection with every other station and switch. 

The idea of a ship canal broad and deep 
enough to accommodate seagoing ships lead- 
ing out from the Great Lakes is subject 
to the drawback which applies to all water 
courses north of the latitude of St. Louis— 
namely, the Winter freezing, which act of 
nature is sufficient to subtract at least three 
or four months from every year’s service. 
That drawback stands seriously in the way of 
any great north and south canal line; while 
the inveterate habit of water to seek its 
lowest level makes rivers like the Missouri 
and the Mississippi shallow during a good 
part of the year. In this combined ques- 
tion of flood and navigation are revealed 
conditions for a first-class sectional struggle 
in Congress between East and West and also 
between Northwest and Southwest; for no 
thoroughgoing plan can be carried out ex- 
cept by national authority spending national 
funds. 

No great qanals will be or can be con- 
structed by private companies, because the 
problems are so much larger than the boun- 
daries of any State or section. And the 
people of the United States have good rea- 
sons for distrusting large private corpora- 
tions in possession of immense resources 
and monopolies in fields of great significance 
for the public. The constant tendency in 
the United States is first to build up a 
great corporation such as the Standard Oil 
Company or the Ford automobile concern. 
Then rival companies enter the same field 
as competitors. Then comes a consolidation 
or a common understanding. Sooner or 
later follows an effort, honest or dishonest, 
to secure special advantages through grants 
of property or authority from the Federal 
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Government. The next step is to break 
loose from the bonds of justice and law 
through practical exemption from the re- 
straints of law and courts by purchasing of- 
ficials of the Government, and by resisting 
legal process wherever applied. 

This is not the course of all great cor- 
porations possessed of monopolies; but it 
has been the history of several great cor- 
porations engaged in the oil business and 
making enormous profits. To attempt the 
purchase of a Secretary of the Interior— 
lock, stock and barrel—was the method they 
adopted to acquire oil fields set aside as 
a reserve for the military defense of the 
country. Their most recent move has been 
to employ a force of very expensive detec- 
tives for espionage of members of a jury, 
that espionage being directed by men under 
indictment and actually under trial. 

The defense of this alarming interference 
with justice seems to be that a powerful 
corporation, with unlimited means, is legally 
entitled to shadow the jury, in order (as 
they claim) to prevent the officers of the 
law from endeavoring to tamper with the 
jury before which they were bringing ac- 
cusations of fraud! Of course no ordinary 
individual could find the funds for that 
secret and irresponsible method of self- 
defense, and the only use that could be made 
of this effort to ascertain the financial 
standing, and, if possible, the debts of 
jurors is somehow to affect their minds in 
favor of the accused. That means nothing 
more or less than one kind of criminal law 
for rich men who can waste money in shad- 
owing the juries, and one for poor men who 
must take their chance on the evidence. 

The Supreme Court, overruling several 
decisions of lower United States courts, 
has held the acquisition of the oil properties 
to have been a gross fraud, accomplished by 
bribery of high Federal officials. It must 
be presumed that that highest court, if called 
upon, will once for all destroy the notion 
that very rich men, who can employ the 
most expensive human ground-moles, are 
to be entitled to an interference with the 
process of the courts which is impossible 
for poor men and is contrary to the plain- 
est principles of law and common sense. 
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Disarmament Commission has ended. 

If its accomplishments were not large, 
neither were its agenda. It was, at least, 
another step along the rough and devious 
road which leads toward peace. It will be 
recalled that at the last session of the com- 
mission it was agreed that a subordinate 
commission should be established to con- 
sider questions of security which in the 
opinion of France and the nations that fol- 
low her must be more nearly assured before 
embarking on any considerable program of 
disarmament. The meeting just ended had 
as its purpose the organization of this se- 
curity commission, a report of such organi- 
zation to the Preparatory Commission and 
the determination of the dates of the subse- 
quent meetings. As the delegates on both 
commissions were identical except for the 
fact that the United States refused to take 
part in the work of the Security Commis- 
sion on the ground that it is constitution- 
ally impossible for it to join in any com- 
pact of guarantee, the transition from one 
to the other was easy. 

The meeting, which opened on Nov. 30, 
was enlivened by the presentation of a So- 
viet proposal of the “root and branch” va- 
riety, which at first caused the delegates to 
gasp, until, recovering their equanimity, they 
quietly laid it on the shelf, as doubtless the 
Soviet delegates expected it to be. In no 
previous meeting of the commission had the 
Russians taken a part for the alleged rea- 
son that their quarrel with Switzerland over 
the Vorovsky affair made it impossible for 
them to send delegates to Geneva. Since 
that difference had at last been settled, 
their delegation, headed by Maxim Litvinov, 
Vice Commissary of Foreign Affairs, was 
early on the ground. Their decision to at- 
tend caused no little consternation in France, 
where it was feared that they would join 
with the Germans in demanding a literal 
observance of the disarmament promises 
made at the time of the Versailles Treaty. 
The attitude of France has its amusing side 
when one remembers that at the Washing- 
ton conference Briand and Viviani took the 
ground that the absence of Russia made it 
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impossible for them to discuss land disarm- 
ament. The substance of the Soviet pro- 
posal follows: 

Dissolution of all land, sea and air forces 
and non-admittance of their existence in any 
concealed form. 

The destruction of all weapons, military 
supplies and means of chemical warfare. 

Scrapping of all warships. 

Discontinuance of calling up citizens for 
military training either in armies or public 
bodies. 

Legislation for the abolition of military 
service and prohibition of trained reserves. 

Destruction of fortresses and naval air 
bases. 

Scrapping of war industry plants. 

Discontinuance of assigning funds for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Abolition of military, naval and air minis- 
tries, dissolution of general staffs, legislative 
prohibition of military propaganda, the pat- 
enting of all kinds of armaments. 

Legislation making infringements of any 
of the above stipulations a crime against the 
State. 


A program so thoroughgoing as this was 
shockingly bad form, to say the least, for it 
involved a challenge of the good faith of 
the other members of the conference. Such 
an implication, no doubt, is unjust, but no 
one can study the debates without an un- 
easy feeling that each nation is striving 
to preserve for itself just so much of mili- 
tary and naval power as can be retained, 
and that disarmament is thought of more in 
terms of a sacrifice of power on the part of 
their neighbors rather than of themselves. 
Every country seems willing to spend its 
taxpayers’ money in buying insurance in the 
bankrupt company which deals in armament, 
but it is afraid to pay the price neces- 
sary to secure disarmament. Particularly 
is this true of the larger Powers and specifi- 
cally of Great Britain and the United States. 
There is no doubt that throughout the Con- 
tinent the opinion is general that, although 
we have reduced our army to a low figure 
numerically and our navy is demonstrably 
weaker than the British and although the 
Government of the United States is loudest 
in its profession of a desire for peace, it is, 
nevertheless, unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices which most of them regard as essential. 
Particularly—and here England joins them 
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—do they inquire what would be our attitude 
should the League in dealing with an ag- 
gressor nation impose an economic or a 
naval blockade. Should we refuse to join 
in the enforcement of the League’s sanctions 
and assert our right to trade with the of- 
fending nation the blockade could not be en- 
forced and would become just so much waste 
paper. We have, it is true, promised to con- 
sider any proposals which the Security Com- 
mission may formulate, but how, they ask, 
can an agreement be reached without a 
knowledge of what our attitude toward it is 
to be? The British position is felt to be 
similarly unhelpful. The Continent is con- 
vinced that in some modification of the pro- 
tocol is to be found the key to security and 
consequently to disarmament, but Britain’s 
sole contribution during the entire session 
was a reiteration of its determination to 
have none of it. 

In one particular positive action was 
taken. There is a growing realization that 
the system of treaties which has taken form 
since the war is, excepting always Locarno, 
tending toward a re-establishment of alli- 
ances and of balance of power inconsistent 
with the principles of the League. Regis- 
tration of these treaties is not enough, de- 
clared Paul-Boncour in a speech on Dec. 1; 
they must be co-ordinated and woven into a 
general system. This suggestion was adopt- 
ed, and during the next few months an effort 
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BUT THE FACT STI£LL REMAINS—HE IS 
DEAD 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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will be made to increase the number of arbi- 
tration treaties of what the British call the 
“all in” (all inclusive) type providing for 
the settlement of disputes “of whatever 
nature.” A general treaty embracing all 
continental Europe is within the limits of 
possibility. Some degree of accomplishment 
along these lines is hoped for before the 
next meeting of the Security Commission on 
Feb. 10 and of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion on March 15. 

Although scarcely reflected in the attitude 
of Lord Cushendun (until recently Ronald 
McNeill), who has succeeded Lord Cecil as 
the British representative at Geneva, cer- 
tain political developments in England dur- 
ing the last month seem to have large sig- 
nificance. The resignation of Lord Cecil 
has been followed by an extensive debate 
throughout the whole country regarding the 
foreign, and particularly the international, 
policy of the Government. It has been at- 
tacked not only by members of the Labor 
and Liberal parties, but by many who are 
stanch Conservatives. The discussion has 
ranged from the tactics of the British dele- 
gation at the Geneva Naval Conference to 
that fundamental doctrine of British sea 
power, the right of blockade. In the Octo- 
ber number of CURRENT History, the writer 
of this article ventured the opinion that the 
failure of the Conference was basically due 
to the conflict between the theories held in 
England and America regarding the rights 
of neutrals in time of war. The chaotic con- 
dition of international law on this subject 
made the establishment of a common ground 
for agreement almost impossible. There is 
increasing evidence that this is the case. 
Competent critics are forcefully declaring 
that the rules which for centuries have been 
at the base of British sea power are now 
under new conditions no longer of value. 

An exceedingly interesting correspondence 
regarding this subject has recently been go- 
ing on in The Manchester Guardian. Its 
substance was stated editorially in the issue 
of Nov. 18: “In the event of war our surest 
line of defense would be a preliminary 
agreement between ourselves and other 
naval Powers under which each would agree 
to uphold the immunity of sea-borne com- 
merce from capture.” The opening article 
in the series appeared on Oct. 11. After a 
historical review of the development of the 
British doctrine the writer advanced the 
opinion that the circumstances of the last 
war were so exceptional that the effect of 
the rule laid down in the Declaration of 
Paris had never yet been tested. Germany 
and Austria were encircled and the protests 
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(Le Temps of Paris is annoyed about Russia’s taking part in the 
Disarmament Conference because Russia asks for general disarma- 
ment under the same conditions as Germany was disarmed.) 

The French: ‘‘Don’t let nim play; he will make our game into a 


reality.”’ 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


of America, the only powerful neutral, al- 
though forceful, ceased entirely in 1917. 
Had the war been with Germany, France 
and the United States remaining neutral, a 
blockade of Germany would have been im- 
possible: 


Had it been attempted it would have re- 
sulted, as did a similar attempt during the 
Napoleonic wars, in creating a hostile armed 
neutrality. Under the present rule there can 
be no effective blockade of a continental 
Power unless we are either fighting a whole 
continent or the enemy has no powerful 
neutral neighbors. Had the rule of free- 
dom from capture been established the food 
supply of Britain would never have been im- 
periled and the navy could have devoted 
itself to the destruction of the German fleet. 


In the following article, on Oct. 14, the 
writer goes further in his analysis of the 
naval lessons of the war and concludes that 
“so long as the British fleet is supreme the 
only possible chance of success an enemy 
could have would be either by cutting the 
lines of communication or by embroiling us 


with neutrals.” No British fleet can pos- 
sibly be large enough to protect adequately 
its merchant shipping. “By a rare stroke 
of good fortune a chance was offered at 
Geneva of at one and the same time securing 
ourselves against the greatest danger that 
can threaten us and of removing the only 
Possible cause of armed conflict with 
America.” 

Space does not permit a summary of the 
discussion which followed, but mention must 
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be made of a notable 
article by Lieut. Com- 
mander Kenworthy, 
which appeared on 
Nov. 10 and covered 
very much the same 
ground. As regards 
the ability of the fleet 
under normal  con- 
ditions to protect the 
food supply, he made 
some very striking 
statements. At the 
beginning of the war 
the Germans had on 
the high seas only 
four cruisers, and 
these cruisers sank 
230,000 tons of ship- 
ping. At one time the 
navy was using sev- 
enty cruisers in the 
search for the Emden 
alone, the _ identical 
number of which the 
Admiralty now say is 
sufficient for all 
their needs. Such a number 1s obviously 
far too small if an attempt is to be made to 
enforce the British rule of blockade under 
normal conditions. Counting out those 
needed to attend the battle fleet, only forty- 
five would be left to protect the food sup- 
ply. German submarines sank 7,000,00u 
tons of shipping, although most of it was 
sailing under convoy, and in all 4,000 ves- 
sels, great and small, under all flags, were 
trying to protect it. 

In the House of Lords on Nov. 10 Lord 
Wester Wemyss expressed the contrary 
view. He would have the Government de- 
nounce the Declaration of Paris and reas- 
sert its “ancient rights” to sink everything 
in sight. Lord Stanhope, replying for the 
Government, called Lord Wester Wemyss’s 
attention to the fact that the denunciation 
of the declaration would re-establish the 
right of privateering and the paper block- 
ade, both of which would be extremely in- 
convenient for Britain. Moreover, the dec- 
\aration is now protected by Article 19 of 
the Covenant, and it is scarcely conceivable 
that the League would agree to its abroga- 
tion. 

Speaking at the Aldwych Club on Nov. 7, 
Lloyd George taunted Chamberlain for his 
lack of courage and initiative. He is so well 
satisfied with Locarno, the former Premier 
jeered, that he is willing to remain there 
and to go no further. With the Versailles 
treaty the Allies made a solemn promise of 
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disarmament and the Government is taking 
no effective steps to redeem its pledge. 

The solemn words of Field Marshal Sir 
William Robertson, contained in his address 
at Lincoln, made a profound impression. 
Only two quotations can be given. War, he 
said, is a futile and “wholly detestable 
thing; almost, if not quite, as disastrous to 
victors as to vanquished. May we not say 
that if the futility of war were more con- 
sistently emphasized by political leaders and 
the desire for peace within reasonable 
limits more carefully nourished the defense 
of the Empire would soon become an easier 
and a cheaper task.” Both the Beaverbrook 
and the Rothermere press are giving strong 
support to this point of view. 

On Armistice Day Lord Grey of Falloden, 
speaking at Plymouth, advocated vigorously 
the signature on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment of the optional clause of the World 
Court and the negotiation of “all in” arbitra- 
tion treaties. The Conservative Spectator 
gave both measures its editorial support in 
its issue of Nov. 19. Although all parties 
and shades of opinion unite in deprecation 
of any attempt to make party issues of 
questions of peace, the attitude of the pres- 
ent Government makes it difficult. Lord 
Grey, in the speech quoted, and J. H. Thomas, 
at Derby on the same day, both emphasized 
the necessity for keeping the question out 
of politics, 


—The Evening Standard, London 


The debate in the House of Lords on Nov. 
16, which opened with a question by Lord 
Parmoor as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward the optional clause and the “all 
in” treaties, elicited an evasive reply from 
Lord Cushendun, but it furnished the occa- 
sion for a remarkable speech by Lord Cecil, 
in which he explained much more fully than 
in his letter of resignation the reasons for 
his break with the Government. The sub- 
stance of his speech was the statement that 
the Cabinet was lukewarm regarding a naval 
agreement and that during the conference 
it allowed itself to be influenced by a group 
within the Admiralty to require the delega- 
tion to take a position which made agree- 
ment impossible. Lord Balfour, who replied 
for the Government, stated that it had never 
objected to parity and that Lord Cecil 
seemed to him to have had no sufficient 
grounds to warrant the step taken. Some- 
what to every one’s surprise, Lord Haldane 
supported the Government rather than Cecil. 

Doubtless by coincidence, it was on the 
same day that Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in the House of Commons 
announced that of the three cruisers already 
authorized only one of 8,000 tons and 8-inch 
guns would be laid down in the present 
financial year. The taste of “one of our 
foremost naval officials” at Washington, 
who is quoted in our papers a day or two 
later as characterizing the British action as 
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mere “bluff” intended to influence Congress 
against undertaking a vigorous program of 
construction, may be questioned, as may his 
knowledge of the political and financial facts 
with which Mr. Baldwin’s Government is 
contending. As we have Mr. Bridgeman 
himself as authority for the statement that 
eleven 10,000-ton cruisers are now building, 
it is not strange that they desire to relieve 
the budget of the additional burden. Whether 
Congress will be equally restrained remains 
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to be seen. We may very well apply to our- 
selves the dictum to which Mr. Lloyd George 
in the House of Commons the other day 
gave general application: “The nation with 
overwhelming power behind it is intolerant 
and impatient of conferences.” We can have 
peace if we want it and are willing to pay 
for it, but the coin we use must be concilia- 
tion, good faith and respect for the rights 
of others. We cannot purchase it with 
navies, with bombs or with poison gas. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


for the League of Nations with the 
highly technical discussions of the 
Import and Export Restrictions Conference, 
the Mandates Commission and the Health 
Committee, closed in considerable political 
excitement attendant upon Russia’s arrival 
at Geneva for the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Committee and in the general spot- 
light thrown on the Eastern European sit- 
uation, including especially the “state of 
war” existing for many years between Lith- 
uania and Poland. 
Import and Export Restrictions—On Nov. 
7 the Plenipotentiary Conference on this 
subject, which had brought to Geneva 
thirty-four States, including the United 
States, ended in what President Collijn 
called “the first multilateral treaty regulat- 
ing commercial relations between States.” 
“This attempt to regulate by general agree- 
ment matters affecting very serious inter- 
ests constituted,” he said, “a substantial 
advance on anything which has gone be- 
fore.” The conference had had a long his- 
tory running over several years and includ- 
ing much preliminary discussion with Gov- 
ernments, chambers of commerce and busi- 
ness interests. Its purpose was, broadly, 
to free trade from wartime restrictions 
made necessary by self-defense and still 
_ continued as national policy. Though no 
great difficulties were expected, detailed 
discussions opened up a perfect Pandora’s 
box of problems, for, again to quote Mr. 
Collijn, “measures of reform which, on a 
large survey of the whole economic field, 
seemed obviously desirable, assumed a very 
different complexion when the hard facts 
of the situation had to be faced.” Great 
Britain, for instance, prohibited the impor- 
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tation of dyestuffs in order to develop in- 
dustries for munitions manufacture; Ger- 
many gave this as a reason for maintain- 
ing her prohibitions on the import and ex- 
port of coal, and France in turn used Ger- 
man policy as her reason for prohibiting 
the export of old iron. Similarly, Rumania 
had restrictions on the export of naphthol; 
Japan and others on the export of nitrates, 
and a wholly new type of difficulties ap- 
peared in American and other limitations 
on the ground of public health. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable measure of agreement 
was reached. In principle, restrictions 
were abolished, but certain temporary ex- 
ceptions were recognized as unavoidable. 
In addition, an optional clause for “all-in 
arbitration” was agreed to, which intro- 
duced an entirely new principle in this 
kind. of work. In order to secure the 
widest possible adhesion, an ingenious sys- 
tem was elaborated to provide, instead of 
a single complete convention, a series of 
carefully graduated steps. Reservations by 
individual States were accepted by others 
even before signature; further reservations 
were permitted before Feb. 1; examination 
of all these reservations was scheduled for 
next Spring, when the conditions for the 
coming into force of the convention would 
be settled; six months after that date all 
other restrictions not provided for were to 
lapse, and, finally, detailed arrangements 
were made for denouncing the convention 
or drafting a new one. As a result eighteen 
States at once signed the convention and 
others will shortly follow. The United 
States, which was represented by an able 
delegation, headed by Mr. Wilson, American 
Minister at Berne, and which was interested 
not only generally but also specifically in 
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the discussions on sanitary restrictions, and 
in protests against the exclusion of wine 
for reasons of of health, requested further 
time before deciding as to signature. 


Other Economic and Financial Meetings 
—In addition to this principal economic 
meeting, the Committee on Maritime Ton- 
nage Measurements, on which also the 
United States was represented, concluded 
a preparatory session in London with a 
considerable clarification of views and with 
arrangements for the preparation of its 
next meeting in March. The Committee on 
Bills of Exchange considered the practical 
difficulties encountered by business circles 
through differences in the various laws on 
this subject and attempted to arrive at a 
single continental system as the first es- 
sential step toward an agreement with the 
Anglo-Saxon system for a common world 
practice. At the end of the month the 
Economic Committee met for the first time 
in the reorganized form necessitated by the 
great extension of work entrusted to it by 
the Economic Conference, and with a con- 
siderable agenda flowing out of that con- 
ference, including such questions as tariff 
levels and systems, treaties of commerce, 
most-favored-nation clause, publication of 
commercial treaties and the unification of 
economic statistics. Also toward the end 
of the month the Financial Committee came 
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together for the first time with 
an American member, Jeremiah 
Smith Jr. of Boston, who had 
done extremely able work as 
League High Commissioner in 
Hungary, and who _ henceforth 
will participate in all the general 
work of the Financial Committee, 
which already has _ approved 
$350,000,000 in loans. 
Mandates—The Mandates Com- 
mission, which had begun its reg- 
ular session in October, completed 
its meetings on Nov. 11, going 
over many of the annual reports 
of the mandatory Powers and 
making certain specific sugges- 
tions to the Council. This meet- 
ing had a particular interest in 
that a German Colonial expert 
sat as a member of the commis- 
sion for the first time and thus 
brought into evidence a new view 
toward some of the problems of 
administration of the territories 
transferred in the war. To show 


the nature of the work, it might 
be noted that among the high 


Colonial administrators who appeared be- 
fore the commission in explanation of the 
annual reports was the New Zealand High 
Commissioner in London, who explained 
the details of recent Samoan difficulties, 
which, he said, were due variously to dis- 
satisfaction of certain tradesmen with reg- 
ulations concerning the sale of copra, the 
suppression of the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks by natives and Europeans and the 
large expenditure for public health and 
other social activities. Incidentally, too, 
the fundamental question of the legal status 
of these mandated territories was again 
brought up when attention was directed by 
the commission to an official speech, re- 
ferring to the Samoans as “British sub- 
jects” and stating that Samoa was part of 
the British Empire. Of this the New Zea- 
land representative afforded a full explana- 
tion. 


Health—The Health Committee on Nov. 
4 concluded another of its crowded sessions 
with a survey of several important health 
questions now under study and with plans 
for continued work. For instance, in tak- 
ing note of the final report of the Sleeping 
Sickness Commission, it decided to invite 
the experts, at whose request the commis- 
sion had been sent out to examine the 
scientific and administrative recommenda- 
tions made, and to request the Council to 
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ask the Governments which took part in 
the first international conference in Lon- 
don in 1925 whether they desired a second 
conference to study these recommendations 
in detail. The Cancer Commission’s report 
into the wide divergencies between the rates 
of cancer mortality in different countries 
was also considered, and the commission re- 
quested to prepare an analysis of proposals 
for new international work in this field. 
Similarly, the report of the Anti-Rabies 
Conference, calling for a series of inquiries 
in that field, was also moved forward, and 
a careful study made of the value and de- 
velopment of the meetings of the directors 
of public health schools which were recently 
begun. 

Traffic in Women and Children—The 
special body of experts on the traffic in 
women and children, which is of particular 
American interest in that it was originally 
proposed by Miss Grace Abbott of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
financed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
and presided over by Colonel Snow, met 
toward the middle of the month to con- 
sider the comments of various Governments 
which were individually mentioned in the 
report. The Government replies were 
given due consideration and the report put 
into final form for presentation to the 
Council. 
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International . Law—The Preparatory 
Committee provided for by the Assembly 
in connection with the first conference for 
the Codification of International Law, 
which is to be called by the League at The 
Hague in 1929, was duly appointed by the 
Acting President of the Council on Nov. 
4. It consists of Professor Basdevant 
(French), M. Carlos Castro Ruiz (Chilean), 
Professor Francois (Dutch), Sir Cecil 
Hurst (British), and M. M. Pilotti (Ital- 
ian). Its task is to be not to attempt to 
write new law, but to analyze and put in 
order the views received from the different 
Governments on the three questions on the 
conference agenda, i. e., nationality, terri- 
torial waters and the responsibility of a 
State for damages to foreigners through 
crimes committed within its territorial 
limits. 

Disarmament and Politics—The month 
came to a close with very different ques- 
tions from those of the technical work with 
which it had begun. In effect, it saw the 
Eastern European situation, especially as 
between Poland and Lithuania, thrown into 
high relief and witnessed the coming of 
Russia to the first important political con- 
ference of the League. (Russia’s dramatic 
proposal of total disarmament is treated 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


Con3ress at Work on Nation’s Problems 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


LaTeLy LECTURER ON AMERICAN History, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


HE first session of the Seventieth 
Congress opened at noon on Dec. 5 
with the usual formalities, save for 
delay in completing the organization of the 


Senate. Of the 435 members of the House 
of Representatives, 238 are Republicans, 194 
Democrats, 2 Farmer-Labor and 1 Socialist. 
There are four women members—Mrs. 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Katherine G. Langley of Kentucky and 
Mrs. Florence P. Kahn of California, Re- 
publicans, and Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey, Democrat. Nine of the fifty-nine 
new members have served in a previous 
Congress, while Robert H. Clancy of Michi- 
gan, now a Republican, was formerly a 
Democratic member. 


Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, who was re- 
elected Speaker, welcomed to the regular 
Republican fold the insurgent Republicans 
who had voted for him, and declared in his 
address that he “had rather be Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States than hold any other office in the 
gift of the American people.” The remark 
was interpreted in some quarters as mean- 
ing that Mr. Longworth did not choose to 
be a candidate for the Presidency in 1928. 
The only important change in the organiza- 
tion of the House was the dropping of five 
committees, those on the alcoholic liquor 
traffic, railways and canals, woman suf- 
frage, industrial arts and expositions and 
mileage, the first four of which have had 
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little or no business to attend to for some 
years, and the substitution of a new Com- 
mittee on Accounts for eleven former com- 
mittees on expenditures in various execu- 
tive departments. In view of these changes, 
the membership of a number of the remain- 
ing committees was increased. Some 5,400 
bills and resolutions were introduced on the 
first day. 

The right of James M. Beck, Republican 
Representative-elect from the Pennsylvania 
district formerly represented by Senator- 
elect William S. Vare, to a seat was chal- 
lenged by Representative Finis J. Garrett 
of Tennessee, the Democratic floor leader, 
on the ground that Mr. Beck was not, when 
elected, an “inhabitant” of the State of 
Pennsylvania within the meaning of the 
Constitution. As Mr. Beck’s credentials ap- 
peared to be in proper form, the House, by 
a vote of 243 to 157, permitted him to take 
the oath of office, and then referred the 
case to one of the elections committees for 
examination. 

The organization of the Senate was de- 
layed by two controversies, one involving 
the demand of a number of insurgent Sen- 
ators for consideration of certain measures 
which they proposed to bring forward, the 
other relating to the admission of Senators- 


elect Vare of Pennsylvania and Frank L, 
Smith of Illinois, against both of whom 
charges of improper use of money in their 
elections were pending. The situation was 
further complicated by the unwillingness of 
the Democrats, who number forty-seven 
against forty-eight Republicans and one 
Farmer-Labor, to commit themselves to the 
insurgent program, and the announcement 
that they would in no case assume respon- 
sibility for the actions of the Senate during 
the remainder of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion by attempting to organize the Senate 
and control the designation of committees, 
even though the rejection of Senators-elect 
Vare and Smith should leave the Repub- 
licans without a majority. 

The obstacle interposed by the insurgents 
was peculiarly disturbing to the Republi- 
cans. On Dec. 2 Senators La Follette and 
Blaine of Wisconsin and Frazier and Nye 
of North Dakota, Republicans, and Ship- 
stead of Minnesota, Farmer-Labor, re- 
quested Senator Curtis of Kansas, the 
Republican floor leader, to assure them that 
a vote would be taken during the session 
on a farm relief bill similar to the McNary- 
Haugen bill, another bill to limit the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in the issuance 
of injunctions, and a resolution for a “thor- 
ough investigation of the policy of the 
United States in Central and South Amer- 
ica.” Senator Curtis, in reply, disclaimed 
authority to speak for the Republican mem- 
bers, but assured the five Senators that he 
would “gladly make every effort” to secure 
consideration and a final vote on the meas- 
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ures referred to when they were reported 
from the committees. The reply was not 
satisfactory, and the five Senators at once 
submitted a further request that assurances 
should be given by the Republican members 
of the committees in question that the 
measures would be reported. 

In the meantime it had been agreed that 
the battle over the Pennsylvania and Illinois 
seats should be no more than begun on 
the opening day of the session. When, ac- 
cordingly, the name of Mr. Smith was 
reached in the roll-call of the Senate, pre- 
paratory to the administration of the oath 
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of office, Senator Norris 
of Nebraska offered a 
resolution _  declar- 
ing, among other things, 
that Mr. Smith’s creden- 
tials were “tainted with 
fraud and_ corruption,” 
and providing that he 
should be denied a seat 
and his case referred to 
the special committee 
which had _ investigated 
his election. A_ similar 
resolution followed the 
calling of the name of Mr. 
Vare. Both of the mem- 
bers-elect stepped aside 
for the moment, and fur- 
ther action regarding 
them was postponed until 
after the reading of the 
President’s message the 
following day. 

On Dec. 7, after two 
days of debate, the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 50 to 32, 
rejected a motion to allow 
Mr. Smith to take his seat 
and to have the question 
of his eligibility referred 
to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and 
on Dec. 9 it took similar action with 
respect to Mr. Vare. As Vice President 
Dawes had ruled that, pending the 
settlement of these contested election 
cases, no other business could be transacted 
except the introduction of bills, the organi- 
zation of the Senate was also in abeyance. 
The issues involved in the Vare case being 
different from those in the case of Mr. 
Smith, it was thought that the debate 
might continue for an indefinite period un- 
less some means were found of interrupting 
it in order to proceed with the business of 
organization. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


I R. COOLIDGE’s annual message, 

which was read on Dec. 6, referred 
with moderation to the general prosperity 
of the country, pointed to the financial gains 
which had accrued from a reduction of the 
public debt and announced his “complete 
Support” for the proposals regarding tax 
reduction submitted by Secretary Mellon. 
An allusion to the tax recommendations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, referred to more particularly in an- 


other part of this review, appeared in the 
assertion that “any bill for tax reduction 
should be written by those who are respon- 
sible for raising, managing and expending 
the finances of the Government,” and that 
“if special interests, too often selfish, 
always uninformed of the national needs 
as a whole, with hired agents using their 
proposed beneficiaries as engines of propa- 
ganda, are permitted to influence the with- 
drawal of their property from taxation, we 
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shall have a law that is unbalanced and 
unjust, bad for business, bad for the coun- 
try, probably resulting in a deficit, with 
disastrous financial consequences.” 

A strong plea was made for national 
- defense, including the building of more 
cruisers, submarines and airplanes, but 
without entering upon a competitive build- 
ing race with any other country. A sharp 
rebuke was administered to the Shipping 
Board, which Mr. Coolidge declared “is 


constantly under pressure, to which it too 





T HE revised revenue bill, the preparation 
of which was begun by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Hotse on Nov. 14, 
was practically completed on Dec. 2. As 
introduced in the House on Dec. 6, the bill 
showed a considerable departure from the 
recommendations submitted to the commit- 
tee on Nov. 11 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. Secretary 
Mellon, who proposed reductions in taxes 
to an aggregate amount of $225,000,000, 
specifically urged a cut in the corporation 
tax from 13% per cent. to 12 per cent., a 
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often yields, to protect private interests 
rather than serve the public welfare,” and 
the sale of Government-owned merchant 
ships as rapidly as possible was advised, 
.“Any sound and workable proposal to help 
the farmer,” the message continued, “will 
have the earnest support of the Govern- 
ment,” the establishment of a Federal board 
to aid cooperative associations in marketing 
crops, and the provision of “a revolving 
loan fund at a moderate rate of interest 
for the necessary financing,” being specially 
commended. Any temporary expedient, 
however, would be useless, and “Government 
price-fixing is known to be unsound and 
bound to result in disaster.” “It cannot 
be sound for all of the people to hire some 
of the people to produce a crop which 
neither the producers nor the rest of the 
people want.” 

Other recommendations of the message 
included the continuance of the present pol- 
icy of tariff protection, which Mr. Coolidge 
asserted had been of notable benefit to the 
farmers; the disposal of the Muscle Shoals 
plant with preference to “proposals to use 
all or part of it for nitrate production and 
fertilizer manufacture”; adequate appro- 
priations for flood control in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, independent of any other 
projects, and without committing the Gov- 
ernment “to be the insurer of its citizens 
against the hazard of the elements”; con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon dam “pri- 
marily as a method of flood control and 
irrigation,” and as an aid to the States 
directly interested; the enactment of a Fed- 
eral law to deal with lynching, and of legis- 
lation needed to facilitate railway consolida- 
tion; and the continuance of appropriations 
for public buildings and necessary land at 
Washington. For the enforcement of na- 
tional prohibition “the Federal authorities 
propose to discharge their obligation . . . 
to the full extent of their ability.” 





readjustment of surtaxes on incomes be- 
tween $18,000 and $70,000, the repeal of the 
Federal estate tax and the retention un- 
changed of the present taxes on automobiles 
and theatre tickets. As a relief to small 
corporations, he also proposed that corpora- 
tions with not more than ten stockholders 
and incomes of $25,000 or less be allowed 
to pay taxes either as corporations or as 
partnerships. 

The bill framed by the Ways and Means 
Committee disregarded so many of these 
proposals as to make the measure virtually 
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a rebuke to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The total tax reduction contemplated was 
$232,735,000, an increase of nearly $8,000,- 
000. The tax on corporations, effective 
March 13, 1928, and applicable to incomes 
of 1927, was lowered to 11% per cent., that 
on automobiles from 3 per cent. to 1% per 
cent., that on club dues from 10 per cent. 
to 5 per cent., and that on stock transfers 
from 2 per cent. to 1 per cent. No change 
was made in the surtaxes on incomes of the 
so-called “middle brackets,” the estate tax 
was retained, and the only concession made 
to small corporations was an increase from 
$2,000 to $3,000 of the credit allowed on in- 
comes. The taxes on cereal beverages and 
on the sale of produce on exchanges were 
repealed, the exemption limit on theatre 
tickets was raised from 75 cents to $1, and 
a tax of 25 per cent. was imposed on prize 
fight tickets costing more than $5. From 
this latter source a revenue of $500,000 was 
expected. 

The preparation of the bill became the 
occasion of a somewhat heated controversy 
involving the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, President 
Coolidge and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Notwithstanding the ap- 
proval by President Coolidge, on Nov. 22, 
of Secretary Mellon’s proposals, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce reiterated on Nov. 24 its 
recommendation of a total tax reduction of 
$400,000,000, including the lowering of the 
corporation tax to not more than 10 per 
cent., the repeal of the war excise taxes and 
the estate tax, and further revision of the 
administrative provisions of the present 
revenue law. On Nov. 29, following an in- 
timation from the White House of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s displeasure, Lewis E. Pier- 
son, President of the Chamber, repeated the 
demand. “When national revenue measures 
are being considered,” he declared, “the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
maintains that business organizations, after 
careful study by competent experts and 
after full discussion and a widespread refer- 
endum vote, have not only the right but the 
responsibility to express their mature judg- 
ment on what appears to them to be a safe 
tax reduction. Our Government is a repre- 
sentative democracy.” 

The response of the Administration was 
a letter from Secretary Mellon, dated Dec. 
2, sharply criticizing the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce for “the entire ab- 
sence of detailed figures as to future rev- 
enues and expenditures,” and asserting that 
when figures were given they were “in 
some instances evidently based on a sur- 
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prising misconception of the facts.” Mr. 
Pierson, in his reply, called Secretary Mel- 
lon’s attention to the fact that the taxation 
committee of the Chamber, which made the 
report and recommendations, “has in its 
membership, in addition to able business 
men, a number of the country’s outstanding 
taxation experts, some of whom have been 
acting as advisors both to your depart- 
ment and to Congressional committees on 
taxation matters. This committee has 
studied both the official estimates of expen- 
ditures and the receipts for many years. 
These estimates invariably have  over- 
stated the expenditures and understated the 
receipts. * * * Congress has obviously per- 
ceived this, since, in passing the last three 
tax reductions, despite forebodings of def- 
icits, it has exceeded Treasury estimates, 
and still surpluses have steadily mounted.” 

The controversy, which was widely re- 
ported and discussed in the press, was re- 
garded as of political significance because 
of the fear among regular Republicans that 
it might strengthen the purpose of the 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans to 
insist upon a much more considerable re- 
duction of taxes than the Ways and Means 
Committee would recommend or the Ad- 
ministration approve. 

However, the submission by President 
Coolidge on Dec. 7 of the annual budget 
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message put the matter of tax reduction 
in a somewhat different light. The esti- 
mated expenditures of the Government, ex- 
clusive of the postal service, for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1928, were given as 
$3,505,793,765.53, an increase of $90,615,- 
319.06 over the appropriations for the cur- 
rent year. The appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, it was pointed out, would have 
been greater but for the defeat of the defi- 
ciency bill by a filibuster at the close of 
the last session, and a supplementary ap- 
propriation of more than $158,000,000, for 
which a bill has already been introduced in 
the House, will be required. The expected 
surplus, on the other hand, was given as 
only $252,540,000. The budget as submit- 
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ted made no provision for flood control, 
but on Dec. 8 the President presented to 
Congress the recommendations of Major 
Gen. Jadwin, based on estimates of army 
engineers, calling for an expenditure of 
$296,400,000 on the lower reaches of the 
Mississippi; $185,400,000 to be spent on 
flood control works, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment bearing 80 per cent. of the cost 
and the States affected 20 per cent., and 
$111,000,000 set aside for channel stabiliza- 
tion, to be borne by the Government. The 
work would be spread over ten years. The 
distinctive feature of the plan is that it 
would provide lateral channels for carrying 
away flood waters rather than raise the 
levees or build reservoirs. 


THE NATION AND ITS NEEDS 


T HE annual reports laid before Congress 
by the heads of Federal departments 
or bureaus were, as usual, informing sur- 
veys of national progress, conditions and 
needs. Postmaster General New reported 
that the operating deficit of his depart- 
ment had been cut by about $9,000,000 
during the past fiscal year, that the air- 
mail planes had traveled 15,657,530 miles 
and carried 298,517,760 letters with very 
small loss, and that rural mail delivery 
was now reaching nearly one-fourth of the 
country’s population. He recommended the 
reduction to one cent for each two ounces of 
the postage rate on magazines and news- 
papers when sent by others than publishers 
or news agents, the restoration of the 
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one-cent rate on private post cards and nu- 
merous other improvements or reforms. 

Legislation giving to the Secretary of the 
Interior discretionary authority in leasing 
and developing the large oil reserves of the 
Osage Indian reservation in Oklahoma, to- 
gether with conservation of natural re- 
source. of oil and water power and the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon Dam un- 
der Federal control were leading recom- 
mendations of Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, who also noted a saving of 
more than $131,000,000 in the expenditures 
of his department during the past four 
years. A number of recommendations de- 
signed to insure a speedier administration 
of justice in Federal courts were made by 
Attorney General Sargent, while the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, urged a 
modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act in the interest of labor, industry, busi- 
ness and commerce, and such legal changes 
as might be necessary to bring about a 
proper organization and administration of 
the coal mining industry. 

Secretary Hoover, of the Department of 
Commerce, reported that real wages in the 
United States during the year had “re- 
mained higher than anywhere else in the 
world or than at any other time in world 
history.” This was due, he said, to a gen- 
eral and sound condition of progress which 
seemed likely to continue. The least satis- 
factory conditions were to be found in the 
coal and textile industries, the low price 
of cotton and some agricultural depression 
in the Middle West, but the output of manu- 
factures was higher than the high levels 
of 1925-1926, mineral production, freight 
transportation, output of electric current 
and sales of five and ten-cent stores had 
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grown, and a remarkable advance had been 
made in the use of motor trucks and busses 
by railway and competing companies. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine found 
the general state of agriculture satisfactory 
and noted substantial progress in recovery 
from the depression which followed the 
World War. “On fewer acres, and with a 
farm population 3,000,000 less than in 1919, 
the agricultural industry since 1923 has 
averaged a larger volume of production 
than in the years immediately following the 
war.” On the question of farm relief the 
report urged legislation “to give furthe: 
encouragement to large agricultural busi- 
ness organizations owned and controlled by 
farmers and managed by strong business 
executives chosen by the producers.” 

The Chief Engineer, Major Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, reported that $55,886,310 was 
the amount that could profitably be 
expended during the coming fiscal year in 
the ordinary development and maintenance 
of waterways, exclusive of the annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 regularly made 
for the Mississippi River Commission and 
of such further appropriations as Congress 
might deem necessary for flood control. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


T the close of an address on Dec. 6 to 
the members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, at the White House, 
President Coolidge recalled his statement of 
Aug. 2 that he did not “choose to run for 
President in 1928,” and added: “My state- 
ment stands. No one should be led to sup- 
pose that I have modified it. My decision 
will be respected. After I had been elim- 
inated the party began, and should vigor- 
ously continue, the serious task of selecting 
another candidate from among the numbers 
of distinguished men available.” Charles 
E. Hughes of New York, former Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, issued a 
statement on Dec. 7 declaring that he was 
“not a candidate in any sense.” 
A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered on Dec. 5, in a long-stand- 
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“Hang it all, to whom can I lend now?” 
—Mucha, Warsaw 


ing boundary controversy between Texas 
and New Mexico, awarded to Texas about 
25,000 acres of land on the Rio Grande 
River. 

Hearings in the cases of Harry F. Sin- 
clair, William J. Burns and others, charged 
with contempt of court in employing de- 
tectives to watch members of the jury in 
the Fall-Sincair oil case, were begun on 
Dec. 5 before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Holland Vehicular Tunnel under the 
Hudson River, connecting New York and 
Jersey City, was formally opened on Nov. 
12. The tunnel has an estimated capacity 
of 46,000 vehicles daily. 

The tariff rates imposed upon American 
imports into France prior to Sept. 6 were 
temporarily restored by the French Govern- 
ment on Nov. 21. 

Henry W. Savage, the first American 
theatrical manager to produce grand opera 
in English in this country, died at Boston 
on Nov. 29 at the age of 68. 
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by the Mexican Supreme Court in favor 

of the Mexican Petroleum Company, an 
American corporation, two important arti- 
cles of the Mexican Petroleum law, in so 
far as their specific application in that 
particular case was concerned, were held 
unconstitutional. The significance of this 
decision is such, with reference both to the 
petroleum industry in Mexico and to the 
relations between the United States and 
Mexican Governments, that a summary of 
the developments leading up to it seems 
essential. 

The Petroleum law was passed by the 
Mexican Congress on Dec. 26, 1925, and 
on April 8, 1926, the Presidential regula- 
tions governing it, authorized by one of 
the articles of the law, were promulgated. 
The law in theory became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1927. Before the promulgation of 
the Presidential regulations governing the 
law certain of its provisions were vigor- 
ously protested by the United States Gov- 
ernment and as vigorously defended by the 
Mexican Government. The diplomatic ex- 
changes yielded no definite agreement con- 
cerning the controverted provisions, but an 
exchange of notes in March, 1926, which 
terminated the first phase of the contro- 
versy, temporarily relieved the strained re- 
lations between the two Governments. In a 
note of March 1, Secretary of State Kellogg 
apparently indicated a willingness to be 
satisfied, provided that the Presidential 
regulations, when issued, should confirm 
the rights of American citizens to subsoil 
deposits in all cases where such citizens 
had acquired these rights under existing 
Mexican laws before May 1, 1917 (the date 
of the promulgation of the Mexican Con- 
stitution), and who before that date had 
performed some “positive act’ indicative 
of their intention to exploit the subsoil 
deposits. In a note of March 27, 1926, 
Mexican Foreign Minister Saenz gave 


[ a decision handed down on Nov. 17 


assurances that “the rights to the subsoil 
held by American citizens who had per- 
formed” the required “positive acts” would 
be confirmed. 

The second phase of the diplomatic con- 
troversy over the Petroleum law was opened 
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by the United States Government on July 
31, 1926, or nearly four months after the 
promulgation of the Presidential regula- 
tions governing the law. In this note See- 
retary of State Kellogg’s chief complaint 
was against Articles 14 and 15 of the law 
and Articles 150-153 of the Presidential 
regulations. In substance these articles re- 
quire all owners of the soil who acquired 
their titles before May 1, 1917, to do two 
things: first, to produce or exhibit their 
titles to these lands within one year (that 
is, before Jan. 1, 1927) and, second, to ex- 
change these titles for Governmental “con- 
firmatory concessions” for not more than 
fifty years from the time exploitation works 
began, but renewable thereafter “as the 
said law decrees.” Secretary Kellogg ar- 
gued that “American nationals who ac- 
quired lands prior to May 1, 1927, * * * 
acquired not a mere optional right to the 
oil deposits contained therein, but the ‘ex- 
clusive property,’ and hence a vested inter- 
est in such deposits”; he invoked the Mex- 
ican doctrine of “positive acts,” upheld in 
five decisions of the Mexican Supreme 
Court, as argument that “the rights of 
American nationals claiming petroleum de- 
posits under titles accruing prior to May 1, 
1917,” should, “in most, if not all, instances 
be effectively conceded.” The Mexican Gov- 
ernment refused to accept the contentions 
of Secretary Kellogg and argued at length 
that “the Government concession in ex- 
change for the right acquired by title of 
private ownership,” while it appeared to-be 
a lessening of that right, “is not so in 
practice,” and that the purpose of the Mex- 
ican Government was merely to apply “the 
principles of the nationalization of petro- 
leum.” 

The second phase of the controversy was 
terminated with an exchange of notes late 
in 1926 which left the two Governments 
completely deadlocked over the questions at 
issue. The United States Government in a 
virtual ultimatum called upon the Mexican 
Government on Oct. 30, 1926, “not to take 
any action * * * which would operate 
* * * to deprive American citizens of 
the full ownership, use and enjoyment of 
their said properties and property rights.” 
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By way of reply the Mexican Government on 
Nov. 17, 1926, requested the United States 
Government to “indicate concrete cases in 
which recognized principles of international 
law may have been violated or may be vio- 
lated,” since it was disposed in such cases 
to repair such violations. Such was the 
diplomatic situation when the law theoreti- 
cally became effective on Jan. 1, 1927, with- 
out having been complied with by most of 
the American petroleum companies operat- 
ing in Mexico. 

After Jan. 1, 1927, the Mexican Govern- 
ment made no effort to take possession of 
the properties of non-conforming companies, 
which, through such  non-conformance, 
theoretically had reverted to the Mexican 
nation. However, the Mexican Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, which 
is charged with the enforcement of the 
Petroleum law, canceled drilling permits 
which had been granted to non-conforming 
companies before Jan. 1, 1927, on the ground 
that the companies had failed to comply 
with Articles 14 and 15 of the Petroleum 
law, which require them to accept within 
one year “confirmatory concessions” in ex- 
change for titles. Among the permits can- 
celed were some which had been issued 
to the Mexican Petroleum Company in the 
Paunco district of the State of Vera Cruz. 
This company, early in the present year, 
filed in the lower courts a suit for an 
amparo—equivalent to a mandamus or an 
injunction—against the Secretary of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor, and asked that 
Articles 14 and 15 of the Petroleum law 
be declared unconstitutional and that the 
department be restrained from enforcing 
their provisions and from canceling its 
permits. The case, on appeal, finally reached 
the Supreme Court, which unanimously 
granted on Nov. 17 the company’s applica- 
tion. It issued an injunction against the 
department in the matter of canceling the 
drilling permits of the company and it de- 
clared that in this case Articles 14 and 15 
were unconstitutional since their enforce- 
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ment would be equivalent to an exchange 
of a pre-constitutional title for govern- 
mental confirmatory concessions which 
would, conceivably, reduce the company’s 
rights. The decision, however, does not de- 
clare in general terms that the two articles 
in question are unconstitutional for all pur- 
poses, but only as they apply to the Mex- 
ican Petroleum Company in the issues pre- 
sented in its case. Furthermore, five con- 
secutive similar decisions by the Mexican 
Supreme Court are required before any act 
of the Mexican Congress may be declared, 
in general terms, to be unconstitutional. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Mexican Petroleum Company 
was most favorably received. Guy Stevens, 
director of the Association of Producers of 
Petroleum in Mexico, declared in New York 
on Nov. 17 that the decision “justifies com- 
pletely the attitude taken toward the new 
petroleum law by the majority of the pe- 
troleum companies operating in Mexico.” 
Mexico City dispatches of Nov. 18 stated 
that foreign oil operators there were jubi- 
lant over the decision, and that as a con- 
sequence of it a wave of optimism had . 
swept business circles as a whole. The De- 
partment of State, in a formal statement 
on Nov. 18, expressed the hope that the 
action of the Mexican Supreme Court “may 
open the way to an adjustment of the en- 
tire controversy by the two Governments.” 
Prominent Mexican attorneys and Mexican 
newspapers were reported on Nov. 19 to 
have voiced approval of the decision. The 
following day it was reported from Tam- 
pico that the Mexican Petroleum Company 
‘had resumed drilling that had been sus- 
pended pending the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. In a statement issued on Nov. 25 
the Secretary of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor said, in part: “In accordance with 
our Constitution the Supreme Court has 
decided the conflict by interpreting the law. 
There is, therefore, nothing left for this 
department than to carry out the decisions 
of the Court, which it will do to the letter.” 


THE HEARST NEWSPAPER REVELATIONS 


oo Hearst newspapers in mid-Novem- 
ber began the publication of a long 
series of alleged documents, many of them 
in facsimile, which are claimed to have 
been stolen from the secret archives of the 


Mexican Government. These documents are 
offered as justification of the recent 
Nicaraguan policy of the United States and 
as proof that Mexico’s recent foreign policy 
has been directed toward destroying the in- 


fluence of the United States, while improv- 
ing that of Mexico, in Central America, 
and toward supporting and promoting 
everywhere radical and Communist activ- 
ities. 

Among the important revelations made 
by the alleged documents may be mentioned 
the following: (1) an order signed by Pres- 
ident Calles, dated June 2, 1926, directing 
that $100,000 be delivered to the Nicaraguan 
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Liberal agent in Mexico for the purchase 
of arms and munitions for the Nicaraguan 
Liberal Army; (2) orders signed by Pres- 
ident Calles directing that various sums of 
money be paid for various confidential mis- 
sions to Central America; (3) advice to the 
Liberal leaders of Nicaragua that in case 
negotiations, which were being conducted at 
Corinto in October, 1926, by United States 
naval officers, were not based on arrange- 
ments previously concluded in Mexico City, 
the Mexican Government would retire all 
moral and material aid immediately; (4) 
orders signed by President Calles directing 
that a total of $75,000 be issued to the 
Mexican Ambassador in Guatemala “to be 
applied to propaganda expenses in favor 
of Mexico,” and another presidential order 
directing that $1,000,000 be placed to the 
order of the same Ambassador, although 
for what purpose the document does not 
reveal; (5) orders signed by President 
Calles for the payment of expenses for Com- 
munist propaganda to be conducted in 
Mexico under the direction of the Soviet 
Legation and for the printing of Communist 
books to be used in Mexican schools; (6) an 
order of President Calles of July 25, 1926, 
directing that $100,000 be sent to the Mex- 
ican Minister in Russia to be placed at the 
disposal of Citizen Basil Litvinov, a “secret 
agent of Mexico in Leningrad,” and a later 
similar order directing that $50,000 be sent 
to the Mexican Minister in Russia to be 
used for propaganda expenses in favor of 
Mexico in China; (7) a presidential order 
dated Sept. 9, 1925, directing that $100,000 
be paid to Don Rodrigo Octavio, Brazilian, 
umpire of the United States-Mexican Spe- 
cial Claims Commission, “as a recompense 
for his good services to Mexico”—presum- 
ably his decision in favor of Mexico in the 
famous Santa Ysabel case, a decision which 
resulted in the practical dissolution of the 
commission. 

[Since this was written (Dec. 6, 1927) 
various other allegedly official documents 
of the Mexican Government have been 
printed in the Hearst newspapers to the 
effect that the payment of millions of 
dollars was authorized by President Calles 
for anti-American and communistic propa- 
ganda. On Dec. 9, 1927, alleged documents 
were published which authorized the pay- 
ment of $1,200,000 to three unnamed United 
States Senators. The same day the Senate 
unanimously voted the appointment of a 
committee to investigate these allegations.] 

The most sensational of the documents is 
an alleged treaty which purports to have 
been entered into between Dr. Sacasa, the 


Liberal contender for the Nicaraguan Presi- 
dency, and President Calles. By this al- 
leged treaty, dated July 15, 1926, Dr. Sacasa, 
in return for material and moral aid from 
Mexico, pledged himself to recommend to 
the Nicaraguan Congress, should he become 
President, that the Mexican Government be 
given the exclusive right to colonize the dis- 
tricts commanding both terminals of the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal and also the dis- 
trict bordering the Gulf of Fonseca—the 
site of a proposed united naval base. The 
alleged treaty further pledged Dr. Sacasa 
to ask the National Congress to consider the 
abrogation of “all treaties, onerous and 
humiliating for the country, signed by the 
usurper Emiliano Chamorro.” Among the 
treaties signed by Chamorro is the so-called 
Bryan-Chamorro treaty, which gives the 
United States the right to construct a canal 
over the Nicaraguan Canal route. 

The authenticity of the documents was 

|} denied by Mexican Acting Minister of For- 

eign Relations Estrada on Nov. 16, 1927. He 
declared that the documents were “manu- 
factured some months ago” and were of- 
fered to the Mexican Consul at Los Angeles 
on Aug. 24 through a Dr. Cuthberto Hidalgo 
for $25,000. Continuing, he said: “Instruc- 
tions were given to our Consul even before 
the contents of the papers were known, be- 
cause of the certainty of their lack of au- 
thenticity, to reject the offer and to -make 
clear to the would-be salesman that the 
Mexican Government was not interested in 
them nor when they were published. * * * 
Publication * * * ‘was merely intended 
to hamper agreements which Mexico and 
the United States may arrive at on ques- 
tions now pending.” In Rio de Janeiro on 
Nov. 25 Dr. Rodrigo Octavio characterized 
as “absolutely false” the accusation that he 
had received the sum of $100,000 from the 
Mexican Government. 

Fair-minded persons cannot ignore the 
statement of Senor Estrada. Furthermore, 
the question of the authenticity of the doc- 
uments is raised by a number of facts, some 
of them obvious, including the following: 

(1) Among the documents published in 
facsimile are several typewritten telegrams, 
minus a single signature. Such evidence 
is questionable on its face. 

(2) The Daily Worker of New York has 
published facsimiles of two different edi- 
tions of the New York newspaper which is 
publishing the alleged documents; from 
these two facsimiles it is evident that a 
date on one document was changed in be- 
tween editions of the newspaper. This was 
done, apparently, when it was evident that 
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the date in the document, as first pub- 
lished, conflicted with another date in the 
same document; accordingly, in the later 
edition of the paper the document appeared 
with a different date—a fact which indi- 
cates that there was no hesitation in tam- 
pering with documents which were alleged 
to be originals. 

(3) Many of the documents enter into 
great detail concerning what are supposed 
to be secret matters—thus betraying the 
very secrets that presumably were to be 
concealed. 

(4) The most sensational, and, in case it 
is authentic, the most noteworthy, of all the 
documents, namely, the alleged draft of a 
treaty signed by Sacasa and President 
Calles, was not published in facsimile; 
neither was there anything to indicate that 
it had been signed or even stamped with 
an official seal. It is merely a printed 
draft of a treaty which could equally well 
be “set up” in the composing room of any 
newspaper in the country. 

(5) Even the authenticity of the signed 
documents which are published in facsimile 
cannot be accepted without reserve. Docu- 


ments of like character, without further 
proof of their authenticity, would not be 
admitted as unchallenged evidence in any 


case, civil or criminal, in any competent 
court in this country; the signatures would 
in the first place have to be proved to be 
not forgeries. 

The writer does not feel that the above 


facts offer conclusive proof that the docu- ~ 


ments are not authentic, but rather that 
they prove that there are reasonable ques- 
tions concerning their authenticity. The 
burden of proving beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt that the documents are authentic is 
first upon whomsoever would use them as 
evidence to prove anything. 

On the assumption, however, that the 
documents are authentic, the question arises, 
What is the significance of their contents? 
In the first place, even if Mexico did finance 
the Nicaraguan Liberal revolutionists, did 
dispatch secret missions and huge sums of 
money to Central America and did subsi- 
dize pro-Mexican propaganda in Russia and 
China, all such actions are purely matters 
of policy and in no sense may be considered 
as breaches of international law. Certainly 
Mexico was as much within her rights in 
deciding in June, 1926, to help the Liberals 
in Nicaragua as was the United States in 
deciding several months later to sell mu- 
nitions to the Conservative Diaz Govern- 
ment of that country and to maintain it 
Mm power with 5,000 marines and 14 war- 
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ships. Both actions are horses of the 
same color. 

That Mexico did finance the Liberals of 
Nicaragua seems to be fairly generally 
believed, aside from anything contained in 
the alleged documents published by the 
Hearst newspapers. The American naval 
officers at the Corinto conference between 
Liberal and Conservative leaders were con- 
vinced that Mexico was aiding the Liberals. 
President Coolidge in his message of Jan. 
10, 1927, expressed the belief that such was 
the case. The present writer heard it 
stated several times on the streets of Mex- 
ico City in August, 1926, that on the first 
day of that month a large consignment of 
war materials had been shipped from the 
port of Salina Cruz for the use of the 
Liberals in Nicaragua. But even if this 
be true, it should be remembered that on 
June 8, 1926, the very month that Presi- 
dent Calles is alleged to have begun financ- 
ing the Nicaraguan Liberals in their efforts 
to overthrow the usurper Chamorro, the 
Department of State formally announced 
that under no condition would it accord 
recognition to the Chamorro Government. 
Thus did the Department of State use its 
moral influence, in contradistinction to the 
material aid given by Mexico, to eliminate 
the enemy of the Nicaraguan Liberals. Such 
a procedure does not indicate any un- 
friendly or hostile feeling between Mexico 
and the United States. On the other hand, 
it shows a common lack of friendship for 
the Nicaraguan usurper. 

As regards the alleged treaty between 
Sacasa and President Calles, the writer, 
proceeding, for the sake of argument, on 
the assumption that it is authentic, feels 
that the chief responsibility for its con- 
summation rests with our Department of 
State. The following facts are offered to 
substantiate this statement: In October, 
1925, General Chamorro, by a coup d@état, 
forced a general recognition of the Nic- 
araguan coalition Government. The consti- 
tutional President, Soloérzano (Republican 
Conservative), was retained in office as a 
figure-head. The resignation of the consti- 
tutional Vice President, Sacasa (Liberal), 
was demanded and his arrest was ordered; 
he escaped, however, to El Salvador. All 
Liberal members of the coalition Cabinet 
were removed. Eighteen legally elected 
Liberal Congressmen were unseated and 
their places filled by as many Conservatives 
who had been fairly defeated in the 1924 
elections. Chamorro himself became Min- 
ister of War and as such virtually dictator 
of the country. This situation maintained 
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until early in January, 1926. On the thir- 
teenth of that month the illegally consti- 
tuted Nicaraguan Congress passed a de- 
cree banishing Vice President Sacasa and 
declaring his office vacant. This was fol- 
lowed two days later by the resignation of 
the constitutional President, Solorzano. The 
deposition of the constitutional Vice Presi- 
dent—an illegal act because of the illegal 
character of the Congress which decreed 
it—and the resignation of the constitutional 
President, which was probably forced, 
cleared the way for the election of General 
Chamorro by the illegal Congress which he 
had created. Chamorro served as de facto 
President from Jan. 17 to Oct. 30, 1926, but 
was refused recognition by the United 
States and the neighboring States in Cen- 
tral America because of the methods by 
which he had become President. 

It was under such circumstances that the 
fugitive constitutional Vice President Sa- 
casa turned first of all to Washington, 
where he had reason to hope that he might 
secure aid. For, since 1913, when Presi- 
dent Wilson refused to recognize the Mex- 
ican usurper Huerta, the United States had 
frowned on illegally constituted Govern- 
ments in Latin America. More than this, 
in 1924, the United States went further 
than merely frowning on such Govern- 
ments; it gave material and moral aid to 
the constitutional Government of Obregon 
in Mexico and thereby probably saved it 
from being overthrown by a _ revolution. 
With such precedents in mind it was natural 
that the constitutional Vice President of 
Nicaragua, driven from his country by a 
usurping Government, should first of all 
turn to Washington. He reached there on 
Dec. 19, 1925. He was not received, how- 
ever, as the second highest officer of a 
foreign Government, although he arrived 
nearly a month before the illegally consti- 
tuted Nicaraguan Congress declared him de- 
posed. Neither did he receive any aid or 
comfort from our Government when on 
Jan. 15, 1926, the constitutional President 
of Nicaragua resigned. When that occurred 
there was, in theory, between Sacasa and 
the Nicaraguan Presidency only the decree 
of an illegally constituted Congress, the il- 
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legality of which was stressed by President 
Coolidge in his message of Jan. 10, 1927. 
But the Department of State still refrained 
from acknowledging Sacasa’s rightful claim. 
It thus reversed, in this particular, the 
well-established policy followed since 1913, 
of favoring constitutional Governments, and 
contented itself with throwing its moral in- 
fluence against the usurping Government 
by refusing to recognize it and by merely 
suggesting to Chamorro that he eliminate 
himself from the situation. In taking this 
action the United States Government placed 
the constitutional Liberal Vice President of 
Nicaragua in the same category with the 
usurping leader of the Conservative coup 
d’état. It is not surprising, therefore, after 
this indefensible rebuff at the hands of the 
Department of State, if Vice President 
Sacasa did turn early in the Summer of 1926 
to Mexico for aid. 

In the writer’s opinion, all the deplorable 
events connected with the recent interven- 
tion of the United States in Nicaragua 
might have been averted in case the United 
States Government, at the time of President 
Solérzano’s resignation on Jan. 15, 1926, 
had insisted on the constitutional Vice 
President being allowed to succeed to the 
Presidency, instead of contenting itself with 
denying recognition to‘'Chamorro. The lat- 
ter was not able to maintain himself long 
without that recognition, hence it seems ob- 
vious that he could not long have opposed 
the determination of the United States to 
uphold constitutional government in Nica- 
ragua by insisting upon the succession of 
the exiled constitutional Vice President at 
the time of the resignation of the constitu- 
tional President. The fact that the United 
States Government refused to uphold con- 
stitutional government in Nicaragua in 
January, 1926, and yet within less than a 
year was urging, as justification for its 
wholesale intervention in Nicaragua, that it 
must uphold constitutional government— 
specifically the Government of Adolfo Diaz, 
the constitutionality of which is not gener- 
ally accepted—has injured the moral pres- 
tige of the United States and has been the 
inspiration for many bitter attacks eman- 
ating from Latin America. 


OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO 


A SEQUEL of the recent revolution in 
Mexico was an attempt to assassinate 
General Alvaro Obregén, the sole candidate 
for the Presidency since the execution of his 
two rivals, Generals Serrano and Gémez, 
because of their participation in the revolu- 


tion. Two bombs were thrown at General 
Obregoén while he was riding in Chapultepec 
Park in Mexico City on Nov. 13. His auto- 
mobile was seriously damaged, but he 
escaped with only slight injury from flying 
glass. The four assailants fled in an auto- 
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mobile, but were pursued through the 
streets of the capital. Three men were 
finally arrested, but two were so seriously 
wounded that they died. On Nov. 21 Gen- 
eral Roberto Cruz, Chief of the Presidential 
Police, announced that after confessions 
made by the two prisoners before their 
death the actual and intellectual leaders 
in the plot to assassinate General Obregon 
had been arrested and had confessed their 
guilt. Two days later four men, including 
a Roman Catholic priest, were charged 
with being accomplices in the plot and were 
executed by a firing squad in Mexico City. 
General Cruz stated that all four of the 
men styled themselves. the “action group 
of the League for the Defense of Religious 
Liberty”—a Catholic organization that was 
founded in 1926 to oppose the religious pro- 
gram of the Calles Government. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons, the great majority 
of whom were demonstrative women, are 
estimated to have assembled along the 
streets and at the cemetery when the fu- 
nerals’ of the executed men were held on 
Nov. 24. 

A direct result of the attempt to assassi- 
nate General Obregén was the organization 
of “The National League for Revolutionary 
Defense.” The avowed object of this league 
is to defend the principles of the Mexican 
revolution of 1910 as carried forward since 
1920 by Obregén and Calles and to be on 
the alert against “the reactionary activities 
of the Knights of Columbus, the League for 
the Defense of Religious Liberty, and other 
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enemies of the Mexican Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment.” The announcement was made 
on Dec. 2 that a “red list” containing the 
names of all enemies of the revolution was 
being compiled by the league. 

The Mexican Government during Novem- 
ber continued to wage an uncompromising 
campaign against its enemies. Dispatches 
of Nov. 18 told of the summary court-mar- 
tial and execution in Monterey of General 
Oscar Aguilar, one of the chief supporters 
of General Gémez in the last rebellion; on 
Dec. 3 General Bertani was executed and on 
Dec. 4 General Hector Lucero. Late in No- 
vember large reinforcements of Federal 
troops and four airplanes were sent to the 
State of Jalisco and bordering States for the 
purpose of carrying on a vigorous offensive 
campaign against disturbing elements which 
were described by Government officials as 
“Catholic rebels and bandit gangs.” It was 
reported on Nov. 26 that Federal troops in 
the vicinity of Los Altos, Jalisco, had routed 
400 rebels and had killed their leader, Vic- 
toriano Damian, and twenty of his followers. 
The Federal casualties were three officers 
and three privates wounded. 

The extension of the Presidential term in 
Mexico from four years to six years after 
the conclusion of President Calles’s present 
term is provided for in a biil which passed 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies late in 
November. 

Long-distance telephone service between 
Mexico City and Montreal and Toronto was 
formally inaugurated on Nov. 29. 


EVENTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


\| ICARAGUA — Hostilities continued 
~ during November between rebels under 
the Liberal General Sandino and United 
States Marines policing Nicaragua. In an 
attack on a Marine Corps in the Department 
of Nueva Segovia on Nov. 15 six rebels were 
killed and seven were wounded. The Marines 
suffered no casualties. The capture of sev- 
eral villages by the cavalry of General San- 
dino was followed by a report from Man- 
agua on Nov. 25 to the effect that an inten- 
sive bombing campaign against the rebels 
would be started soon thereafter by United 
States Marine aviators. In two engage- 
ments with the rebels, reported by Marine 
headquarters in Managua on Nov. 27, eight 
rebels were killed and a larger number 
wounded. In one of these engagements 
Marine aviators, flying low, attacked the 
rebels with machine guns and _ bombs. 
Marauding bands of rebels and bandits in 
Nueva Segovia were reported late in Octo- 


ber to be interfering seriously with the har- 
vesting of the coffee crop of that depart- 
ment. 

At the suggestion of the Nicaraguan 
Government and with the approval of both 
political parties in Nicaragua the Depart- 
ment of State designated in riid-November 
Dr. W. W. Cumberland, formerly financial 
adviser to the Government of Haiti “to 
make a financial and economic survey of 
Nicaragua and to investigate the country’s 
resources and requirements, in order that 
the Nicaraguan Government and the De- 
partment of State may have the benefit of 
his recommendations regarding the advisa- 
bility of a loan to provide an additional 
revenue for the payment ‘of claims arising 
out of the recent revolution, for establish- 
ing and maintaining an efficient national 
guard to preserve order in the country, for 
the expenses of holding Presidential elec- 
tions next year, for the construction of the 
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long contemplated and apparently much 
needed railway between the capital and the 
Atlantic coast and for other public works.” 
The Department of State announced that it 
was paying Dr. Cumberland’s salary and 
expenses. 






AITI—Announcement was made by 

the Department of State on Nov. 14 
that Arthur C. Millspaugh, formerly 
financial adviser to the Persian Govern- 
ment, had, with the approval of President 
Borno of Haiti, been nominated to succeed 
W. W. Cumberland as financial adviser to 
the Government of Haiti. 


UBA—Noble Brandon Judah of Chi- 
cago was appointed United States 
Ambassador to Cuba on Nov. 23. Mr. 
Judah’s designation for this post automat- 
ically makes him a member of the United 
States delegation to the Sixth Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference which is to convene in 
Havana on Jan. 16. 
The adjustment on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis of a controversy over postal 
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transit charges between the United States 
and Cuba, which has been the subject of 
conferences and negotiations between the 
Governments of the two countries since 
1920, was announced by United States Post- 
master General New on Nov, 24. 


1 UATEMALA—Sefior Don Francisco 
Sanchez Latour, Guatemalan Minister 
to the United States since May, 1922, died 
suddenly in Washington on Nov. 8. Fu- 
neral services for the late Minister, which 
were attended by President Coolidge, Cab- 
inet members and members ef the Diplo- 
matic Corps, were held in Washington on 
Nov. 12. The body was taken to Guate- 
mala on the United States cruiser Memphis 
late in Nove iber. 


ANAMA—tThe consolidation of Pana- 
ma’s foreign debts, with a resultant 
estimated saving of $300,000 annually, was 
suggested by President Chiari in a state- 
ment issued to the press on Nov. 22. Pan- 
ama’s foreign debt at present is $10,381,000; 
the internal debt is $500,000. 


“Yankeephobia” in South America 


By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 
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Te statements attributed to Mr. 
Poindexter, our Ambassador to Peru, 
on his return from Lima recently, 
that there is a strong feeling against the 
United States in South America and that 
that feeling is being aggravated by a hos- 
tile foreign propaganda, reveal little that is 
new. There has always been “Yankee- 
phobia” in South America. The feeling 
varies in intensity—now rising, now subsid- 
ing—but never wholly disappearing. While 
Ambassador Poindexter’s statements do not 
startle us by their novelty they are, never- 
theless, of profound importance at this time. 
The situation in South America, in so far as 
it affects the United States, is fraught 
with momentous potentialities. It calls for 
serious and intelligent consideration, for the 
time has passed when such conditions can 
be ignored with impunity. 

The Yankeephobia in South America is 
neither hard to understand nor difficult to 
explain. It is a perfectly natural phenom- 
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enon, a logical result of ignoring funda- 
mentals in developing policies of inter- 


American relations. The three Americas, 
Spanish South America, Portuguese South 
America and Anglo-Saxon North America, 
are fundamentally different. They differ in 
race, language, customs and manners, in 
traditions and in ideals. They have little 
in common, even though they are a product 
of the movement for Europeanizing the 
New World, begun more than four centuries 
ago. We of the Anglo-Saxon North are 
all too prone to underestimate the intimate 
cultural relation between the peoples of 
South America and those of the Iberian 
peninsula. We are equally prone to over- 
estimate the cultural relations between 
them and ourselves. The movement for a 
union of the Spanish-speaking peoples (and 
the like movement for a union between the 
Portuguese-speaking peoples) is very pow- 
erful. It would be a serious mistake to 
underestimate it. It may be doubted whether 
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the movement for a union of the English- 
speaking peoples is one whit more sincere 
or more successful, relatively considered. On 
the other hand, the cultural relations be- 
tween the peoples of these three Americas 
are neither intimate nor very important. 
Spanish and Portuguese South America fre- 
quently turn to their Latin kinsmen in 
Europe, and even to Great Britain and Ger- 
many, before they turn to us of the North. 
This fact is of profound importance in any 
effort to comprehend fully the true relations 
between ourselves and the peoples of South 
America. To this fact should be added the 
other and equally important one that in 
each group a conscious effort is made to 
nurture the differences in race, language, 
traditions and ideals at the expense of the 
larger ideal of Pan-Americanism. In view 
of these facts, it is easy to understand why 
the Pan-America movement has made only 
moderate headway. 

The differences in ideals of international 
intercourse are also very important, and 
here again fundamentals are frequently ig- 
nored. While the legal principles of the 


three groups are basically European— 
Spanish and Portuguese America basing 
their systems on Roman or Continental 
law and the United States basing hers on 


English or Teutonic law—there has been 
developed a regional doctrine regulating 
the foreign relations of each group. Span- 
ish South America was the first to develop 
such a doctrine, which it did as early as 
1810. It was called the Egana Doctrine, 
and within three years was merged into 
the Egana-Bolivar Doctrine. This in turn 
merged into the larger Spanish-American 
Doctrine in 1815, and still exists under that 
name. Brazil announced its doctrine in 1822 
and the United States in 1823. These three 
doctrines, at first practically identical as 
to purpose, have become more and more 
separate and distinct, each summing up in 
itself, to a remarkable degree, the aims 
and aspirations of its group. The Spanish- 
American Doctrine, however, is the only 
one of the three which has actually devel- 
oped into a continental policy, in spite of 
the fact that it has not yet received offi- 
cial recognition as such. It is the failure 
of the United States to come to the sup- 
port of South America in this matter that 
is at the bottom of Yankeephobia in South 
America. 

Spanish South America has followed with 
keen interest and anxiety the territorial 
growth of Brazil and of the United States. 
While the differences which Brazil has had 
with her neighbors, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
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Argentina and Bolivia, and with Great 
Britain, France and Holland, over boundary 
questions, have given Spanish South Amer- 
ica great concern, the rapid acquisition by 
the United States of the territory of her 
kinsmen in Mexico, Central America and 
the Caribbean has troubled her more, since 
she cannot help feeling that her turn may 
come next. Spanish South America has for 
more than seventy years feared these dan- 
gers from within, and has, accordingly, de- 
manded the development of a doctrine which 
should recognize these dangers and afford 
protection for all the States of the Amer- 
icas in spite of any inequalities which may 
exist. She demands that intervention, from 
within the two continents as well as from 
without, in the internal affairs of an Amer- 
ican State shall be considered as an act of 
hostility against all and to be avenged by 
all.1 She has come to demand that a State 
shall be given the same protection from acts 
of violence and outrage as is given a human 
being in every civilized society. This is the 
essence of the Calvo-Drago Doctrine, and 
finds full expression in the letter from 
Drago to Merou of Dec. 29, 1902.2 The 
United States has steadily refused to ac- 
cede to such a doctrine, maintaining that 
there is no need for it and explaining that, 
so far as she is concerned, she has no de- 
signs whatever on the territory of any of 
her neighbors. In the meantime, however, 
she pursues her own independent course, 
modifying the Monroe Doctrine to suit her 
own purpose. So that the rights which she 
now claims for herself make a very for- 
midable list indeed. The United States 
claims the right to determine whether a 
foreign Power, possessing territory in 
America, may part with it or with any por- 
tion of it without her permission, as in 
the case of Cuba and Porto Rico; the right 
to refuse any State the right to submit its 
differences with other States to a non- 
American tribunal for arbitration even 
though the parties to the controversy may 
have agreed to it®; the right to be consid- 
ered as “practically sovereign on this conti- 
nent, and its fiat law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition,” as in 
the case of the Venezuelan crisis of 1895; 
the right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of a State when the territorial integrity of 


1 Consult Cleven, Readings in Hispanic 
American History, 1741-742, for resolutions 
adopted by the Pan-American Centennial Con- 
gress. 


2 Consult Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1903, 1-5, for this letter. Also Cleven, 
op. cit., 693-699. 


3 Position taken by Cogpetany of State Fre- 
linghuysen on Jan. 4, 1884. 
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the country is concerned, as in the Vene- 
zuelan crises of 1895 and 1903; the right 
to intervene at the birth of a new State, 
afterward restricting its external sovereign- 
ty, as in the case of Cuba and Panama; the 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of 
a State in the event of an insurrection, as 
in the case of Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Nicaragua; the right to the sole and 
exclusive control over Isthmian canal 
routes; the right to bring pressure to bear 
on States that fail to meet their obligations, 
particularly monetary ones; the right to 
control the economic life of States to which 
she has loaned money to pay creditors, as 
in the case of Haiti, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Nicaragua; the right to have the 
Monroe Doctrine incorporated by name in 
documents establishing world organizations, 
as in the case of the Protocol for the Hague 
Tribunal, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and the Protocol for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; the 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
State in support of a governmental régime 
which she has recognized in opposition to a 
régime recognized by another American 
State, as in the case of the struggle between 
Mexico and herself in Nicaragua; the right 
to determine whether a State has the right 
to amend its fundamental law, as in the 
case of Mexico amending her Constitution 
of 1857; and the right to determine whether 
certain legislation enacted by an American 
State is or is not confiscatory or retroactive, 
as in the case of Mexican oil and land 
legislation affecting the interests of her na- 
tionals in Mexico. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Monroe 
Doctrine cannot be considered as an obsolete 
shibboleth. As a matter of fact, it is the 
one thing which adversely affects the rela- 
tions between the United States and His- 
panic America. The United States took 
occasion in 1923, the year of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the doctrine, to re- 
iterate her position concerning it. Mr. 
Fletcher, head of the United States dele- 
gation to the Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, in that year, and Mr. Hughes, Secre- 
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tary of State, in his speeches in Minneapolis 
Aug. 30, 1923, and Philadephia, Nov. 30, 1923, 
declared that the Monroe Doctrine is unilat- 
eral and that the United States alone has 
the right to define it, to interpret it and to 
apply it; and that she is not disposed to 
leave any of these powers to any other 
country or group of countries. In view of 
these facts, Sr. Garcia-Calderon’s state- 
ments take on added force and significance: 

But who will deliver the Ibero-Americans 
from the excess of this influence? Quis 
custodiet custodem? An irresponsible su- 
premacy is perilous. 

Naturally, in the relations of the United 
States and the nations of the South actions 
do not always correspond with words; the 
art of oratory is lavish with fraternal ideal- 
ism, but strong wills enforce their imperial- 
istic ambitions. Although fully attentive to 
the fair-sounding promises of the North, the 
statesmen of the South refuse to believe in 
the friendship of the Yankees; being per- 
turbed by the memory of ancient and recent 
conquests, these peoples perhaps exaggerate 
the danger which might come from the 
North. A blind confidence and an excessive 
timidity are equally futile. 4 


And what does the United States pro- 
pose to do about it? What role will she 
play in the Sixth Pan-American Conference, 
at Havana? Will she content herself with 
fine, fair words, refuse to recognize these 
fundamental causes of Yankeephobia? Or 
will she rise to the occasion, recognize the 
joint responsibility imposed upon all Amer- 
ica and join with the other republics in a 
scheme of constructive cooperation which 
will give to her and to them opportunity 
to enter upon the work of the new age? 
Never has she had a greater opportunity 
for real, constructive continental and world 
leadership than at this hour. And never 
has there been proposed a Pan-American 
conference of greater potentialities than 
that which is about to convene in Havana 
next month. 


4 Latin America, 293. The italics are not in 
the original. Consult A. Alvarez, The Monroe 
Doctrine; D. Y. Thomas, One Hundred Years 
of the Monroe Doctrine; J. M. Céspedes, The 
Monroe Doctrine; E. Prado, The Yankee Illu- 
sion; and M. Ugarte, The Destiny of a Conti- 
nent, 
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A= the plans for establishing rela- 
tions between North, Central and 
South America the proposed international 
highway from New York to the southern 
point of Tierra del Fuego is of very great 
importance. As it is now planned it will 
run the entire length of South America, 
beginning at the northwestern point of Co- 


lombia as it leaves Panama, and ending at 
Cape Horn. In its course it will pass 
through six of the ten Southern capitals— 
namely, Quito, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. 

The proposed highway has been under 
consideration for several years; has been 
discussed at several international American 
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conferences; is now under the immediate 
charge of the Pan-American Federation for 
Higher Education and will probably come 
up for consideration again at the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference in Havana. 


RGENTINA—For the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, Argentina’s world im- 
ports amounted to 531,000,000 gold pesos, 
4.9 per cent. less than in 1926, according to 
the report of A. V. Dye, Commercial At- 
taché in Buenos Aires. The United States, 
however, increased its exports to Argentina 
14.5 per cent., and imported 2 per cent. more 
goods from Argentina. 

A shipment of $6,100,000 gold was made 
from the United States to Argentina on 
Dec. 8, as a result of continued strength 
in the Argentine peso, which established a 
new high record on the exchange market 
during the first part of the month. 


oe Jauregne was exe- 
cuted on Nov. 5 for the murder ten 
years ago of former President José Manuel 
Pando. He was one of four convicted, 
and since the Bolivian law provides that 
only one person may be executed for a 
murder he was selected by lot to be the 
victim. 


B RAZIL—Brazilian Day, commemorating 
the proclamation of the Republic in 
1889, was celebrated on Nov. 15 in New 
York City with the inauguration of the 
American Brazilian Association, founded 
by Sebastiao Sampaio, Consul General of 
Brazil in New York. 


Recsceett gece. to estimates pub- 
lished in November, the United States 
now supplies one-half of Chile’s electrical 
imports, a total of $5,000,000. 

The population of Chile is now over 
4,000,000. 


(FOLOMBIA—Reports of Nov. 12 told of 
rioting, due to “labor troubles,” at 
Baranquilla, where several were killed and 
wounded, and at Buenaventura, where the 
death list reached sixteen. 

The airplane mail and passenger service 
which is operating between Baranquilla and 
Buenaventura has reduced a trip formerly 
requiring days to eight hours. 


CUADOR.—The Ecuadorian Govern- 
~~ Government has granted to a syndicate 
In Sweden a monopoly of the trade in 
matches for twenty-five years and will 
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receive in return for this concession one 
million sucres a year and a progressive 
premium of one hundred thousand sucres 
every five years. (The Ecuadorian sucre is 
normally worth 2.06 per dollar.) The syn- 
dicate will advance to the Ecuadorian Gov- 
ernment immediately a loan of eight mil- 
lion sucres. The money secured in this way 
will be used for the establishment of an 
agricultural trust bank. 


RUGUAY.—The death, early in Novem- 

ber, of ex-President Feliciano Viera 
removes from Uruguayan political life one 
of its most conspicuous figures. It fell to 
his lot to preside over his country during 
most of the World War period, having been 
inaugurated in March, 1915, and serving 
four years. He approved the course of 
President Irigoyen of Argentina in breaking 
relations with Germany but, like him, he did 
not declare war against her. He protested 
against unrestricted submarine warfare and 
more especially against the sinking of the 
Uruguayan vessel Orizia. On Oct. 7, 1917, 
he severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and ordered shortly thereafter, the 
seizure of all German vessels in Uruguayan 
harbors; but he persistently held to the idea 
that since Germany had not committed any 
direct wrong against Uruguay, Uruguay 
could not for that reason declare war 
against her. It was during his Presidency 
that he promulgated, in conjunction with 
his very able Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and his successor in the Presidency, Baltasar 
Brum, the following well-known principles 
incorporated in the Presidential decree of 
June 18, 1917: American solidarity, he de- 
clared, in its international relations, de- 
mands that a grievance against the rights 
of an American country be considered as a 
grievance against all and should provoke 
them to uniform and common reaction. 
Uruguay would continue to pursue a neutral 
policy awaiting concerted action, and, fur- 
ther, she would not consider an American 
nation a belligerent which was, in the de- 
fense of its rights, involved in an interna- 
tional war. He was an ardent supporter of 
the plan proposed by President Irigoyen for 
a Pan-American Conference in which should 
be formulated some plan, or plans, for con- 
certed American action, and when this 
failed he proceeded on his own course. The 
fact that President Viera took such a firm 
stand for American solidarity, democracy, 
and Pan-American cooperation will insure to 
him a niche in the Hall of Fame of #e 
Americas and a place among the benefactors 
of mankind 

oa 
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has demonstrated the security of its 

position as the central, dominant 
force in British political life, and discom- 
fited the numerous publicists who have been 
declaring that the day of representative, 
parliamentary institutions is past. Meet- 
ing for the usual Autumn session on Nov. 
9, for the consideration of important legis- 
lation and vital affairs of national and im- 
perial policy, the Mother of Parliaments at 
once became the focal point of public in- 
terest throughout the British Empire. De- 
spite the competition of extra-parliamen- 
tary political agencies, such as the press, 
the public platforms, labor unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, the national legisla- 
ture held the centre of the stage as com- 
pletely as it ever has in the past, and again 
performed its ancient function as a “great 
inquest into the state of the nation.” 

Seldom in recent years has an Autumn 
session concerned itself with a larger num- 
ber of important affairs or dealt with its 
business in more spectacular fashion. At 
the outset national and international in- 
terest was centred upon the anticipated de- 
bates over the share of blame which the 
British Government should bear for the 
failure uf the Three-Power Naval Confer- 
ence at Geneva. The first discussion of 
this subject occurred in the House of 
Lords, a chamber which, despite the limi- 
tations of its legislative power, is still a 
great forum for debate. From the red 
benches Viscount Cecil of Chelwood restated 
the reasons which had led him to resign 
from the Government because he felt that 
it was lukewarm on the subject of disarma- 
ment and arbitration. 

Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the Labor 
Party, introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on Nov. 24 a formal motion to cen- 
sure the Government for causing the failure 
of the Geneva Conference and for “lack of 
enthusiasm in pushing world efforts for 
disarmament.” The former Labor Prime 
Minister declared that war methods rather 
than peace methods were shown in the 
choice of the personnel at the Geneva par- 
ley. He demanded that the Commons com- 
pel the Government to go ahead as quickly 
as possible in the cause of disarmament, ar- 
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bitration and international security. He 
further urged that the Government pro- 
ceed to define aggressive wars as outlaw- 
able, as was done in the protocol of 1924, 
which Great Britain refused to ratify, after 
the fall of the Labor Government which 
sponsored it. Lloyd George agreed with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, that Great Britain ought not to be 
committed to the protocol of the League, 
declaring that it set up an “unknown ob- 
ligation.” He attacked the Government 
vigorously, however, for failure to lead in 
the movement for disarmament, which, he 
declared, must precede any real achievement 
of international security. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain and W. C. 
Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
were the Government’s chief defenders. 
The former declared that it was not true 
that Great Britain had entered the Geneva 
conference unprepared, and asserted that 
he had not urged preliminary conversations 
with the United States because he had 
feared that such a course might lead to the 
belief that Great Britain was seeking to 
avoid the conference altogether. Great 
Britain, he stated, had a long record of 
willingness to arbitrate disputes and would 
be equally willing to resort to arbitration 
in the future. He declared, however, that 
“we cannot undertake an obligation to ar- 
bitrate all cases in the future when we feel 
that we have no power to secure obedience 
to an adverse award.” He also pointed out 
that no such agreement could be made by 
Great Britain for the Empire without the 
consent of the Oversea Dominions. Sir 
Austen further declared that agreement 
with the United States was still possible, 
and pointed out that the British naval 
estimates had been lowered by £27,000,000 
as compared with 1914, and that the Gov- 
ernment had greatly reduced its building 
program for the coming year, even in the 
absence of any agreement with America. 
The House rejected the motion of censure 
by 316 votes to 105, and accepted a Con- 
servative amendment approving the course 
of the Government and expressing disap- 
proval of the adoption of the “dangerous 
commitments of the protocol of 1924” by a 
vote of 288 to 66. The general impression 
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left by the debate was that, although Mr. 
Baldwin had the votes to secure formal 
approval of his foreign policy, yet the Brit- 
ish public had shown an inclination toward 
peace and disarmament which no Govern- 
ment could afford to disregard. 

The full dress debate on foreign policy 
was preceded by an attempt on the part 
of the Labor Party to draw Prime Minister 
Baldwin into a personal defense of the 
course of his Government in dealing with 
unemployment generally and the mining 
industry in particular. A spectacular par- 
liamentary struggle thus began on Nov. 16, 
when, in moving a vote of censure against 
the Government, Ramsay MacDonald de- 
clared that the desperate condition of the 
British coal industry affected all other 
British industries, and constituted a na- 
tional problem from which no Government 
could escape. The Baldwin Government, 
he said, was peculiarly responsible, because 
it had promised to remedy conditions and 
had failed to do so. After having excori- 
ated the Conservatives for their failure to 
arrest the disintegration of this industry, 
Mr. MacDonald declared that the Govern- 
ment had shown complete inability to un- 
derstand or to meet the demands of the 
new industrial revolution in Great Britain. 
What policy did the Government have to 
meet a changing world? he demanded. 

It is customary, although not invariably 
the rule, for the British Prime Minister to 
reply in person to a vote of censure moved 
against his Government by the leader of 
the Opposition. In this instance, however, 
Mr. Baldwin elected not to do so, and when 
Mr. MacDonald had completed his speech 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, President of the 
Board of Trade, in whose department most 
of the subjects under discussion fall, arose 
to reply. He was greeted by a roar of 
protests from the Labor benches. ‘“Bald- 
win!” “We want a responsible Minister!” 
“The Prime Minister!” the Labor members 
called. After vain efforts to secure a hear- 
ing for Mr. Baldwin’s representative, the 
Speaker finally suspended the sitting, and 
when the House reassembled similar scenes 
were re-enacted, leading to the adjournment 
of the sitting. After a great deal of dis- 
cussion British public opinion seemed to 
disapprove of the parts played by each of 
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the principal actors in this Parliamentary 
farce. The obvious result of the incident 
was that no formal debate took place at 
that time on the unemployment and coal 
mining situations, admittedly the most seri- 
ous domestic problems faced by Great 
Britain today. The disorder from the 
Labor benches was repeated Nov. 23, when 
four members of that party were suspended 
from the House during the debate on the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. 

On Dec. 7, a day finally having been 


' granted for the purpose, the Labor Party 


introduced a motion censuring the Prime 
Minister for refusal to participate in the 
debate of Nov. 16. Seven hours of debate 
followed. Mr. Baldwin defended his course 
by declaring that the pressure of business 
upon the Prime Minister was so great that 
he could not possibily be familiar with the 
details of even such important matters as 
the mining situation and the measures taken 
to improve it. Ultimately, he said, the 
duty of the leadership of the House of 
Commons would have been delegated by the 
Prime Minister to some other Minister. The 
President of the Board of Trade then made 
the explanations regarding the mining in- 
dustry and unemployment which the Labor 
members had previously refused to hear. 
The motion of censure was defeated by 347 
votes to 142. 

The legislative program of the session 
included five bills of major importance: 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill, an act 
amending the present law on that subject, 
largely along the lines laid down by the 
Blanesborough report; the Films Bill, a 
measure for the protection of the British 
motion picture producers; the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill; the Audit (Local Authorities) 
Bill, an important administrative measure; 
and the Ouse Drainage Bill. It was pro- 
posed to enact all these measures into 
law before Christmas, and if possible to 
get through certain less important legisla- 
tive projects. This program, coupled with 
the debates which have been mentioned, 
and a heated discussion of the Indian Stat- 
utory Commission (treated under “India’”), 
made the session one of the most strenuous 
as well as one of the most important which 
Parliament has faced for a number of 
years. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


({ BEAT BRITAIN—After tramping 170 

miles from South Wales, 267 miners 
on Nov, 20 marched through the streets of 
London to Trafalgar Square and were the 


centre of a demonstration against the Bald- 
win Government, staged by Labor radicals 
and Communists. “Not to beg bread but 
to demand justice, the right to work,” these 
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men had come, declared A. J. Cook, Secre- 
tary of the Miners Union, who had or- 
ganized but not participated in the march. 
The men failed to see the Prime Minister 
or to obtain other definite results, but the 
demonstration was regarded as good prop< 
aganda and may become an historic inci- 
dent. 

Another chapter was added on Dec. 2 to 
the story of the famous Lloyd George cam- 
paign fund. Striking back at those who 
had criticized the manner in which he was 
alleged to have obtained and controlled this 
fund, the former Prime Minister in a writ- 
ten statement declared that “the National 
Liberal Political Fund was collected by the 
whips of that party in exactly the same 
way as every other political fund, Whig 
or Tory, Liberal or Conservative, for well 
over a century. * * * As to the honor 
lists during my Premiership, they were pre- 
pared by the chief whips in the usual way. 
They were then submitted to the joint lead- 
ers of the coalition, myself and Bonar Law, 
and afterward Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who succeeded him. * * * The claims 
were urged on purely public grounds. For 
my own part, I had no information as to 
who among those persons forwarded had 
or had not subscribed to the party funds.” 
Lloyd George further declared that not one 
penny of the fund had ever been handled 
by himself. The money had been under 
the control of the committee and he was 
never consulted, “except on large questions 
of policy.” Most of the fund was derived 
from the profitable sale of certain news- 
paper properties, and it has been used for 
the legitimate purposes of the Liberal 
Party. 

The British Information Office in New 
York issued the following statement on 
Dec. 15, 1927: 

In paying $92,575,000 to the United States 
Government today (Dec. 15) the British 
Government carries its aggregate payment 
of the war debt, since the signing, five years 
ago, of the funding agreement, to $802,980,- 


000. Payments have been made, according 
to schedule, as follows: 


Date. 
June 15, 1923. 
Dec. 15, 1923. $23,000,000 

4. 


June 15, 192 
Dec. 15, 1924. 23,000,000 
24,000,000 


Annual 
Interest. Totals. 
$69,000,000 
69,000,000 $161,000,000 
68,655,000 
68,655,000 
68,310,000 
68,310,000 
67,950,000 
67,950,000 
67,575,000 
67,575,000 


Principal. 


160,310,000 
June 15, 1925. 
Dec. 15, 1925. 
June 15, 1926. 
Dec. 15, 1926. 
June 15, 1927. 
Dec. 15, 1927. 


160,620,000 
160,900,000 
160,150,000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


Total 5 years.$120,000,000 $682,980,000 $802,980,000 
These payments are in addition to cash 
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paid on account prior to the signing of the 
agreement, amounting to $100,526,379.69. 
The grand total of the above payments by 
Great Britain is therefore $903,506,379.69. 
The British War Debt to the United States 
was funded in the amount of $4,600,000,000 
as of Dec. 15, 1922, by an agreement freely 
entered into by the two Governments. 
This agreement provided for payment of 
principal in annual instalments on an as- 
cending scale commencing Dec. 15, 1923, 
and ending Dec. 15, 1984, a period of sixty- 
two years from the date of funding. Inter- 
est on the unpaid balance of the debt is pay- 
able semiannually on June 15 and Dec. 15, 


* at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum from 


Dec. 15, 1922, to Dec. 15, 1932, and at the 
rate of 3% per cent. per annum thereafter, 
Prior to the funding agreement, interest was 
paid at the rate of 4% per cent. The funding 
agreement did not include the Indian Silver 
Loan, which was settled separately. 
British policy regarding the war debt to’ 
the United States remains unaltered—name- 
ly, that these loans are being repaid in ac- 
— with the terms of the above agree- 
ent. 


RELAND—The financial program of the 
Irish Free State was made public on 
Dec. 2, when announcement was made that 
a loan of $15,000,000 had been arranged for 
in New York City and that within two 
years bonds totaling about $75,000,000 
would be floated in Ireland and on the 
American market. The price of the present 
American issue was fixed at 97, bearing 5 
per cent. interest and redeemable between 
1950 and 1960. The new loan, which is the 
first made abroad by the Free State as an 
independent nation, will be devoted almost 
entirely to reconstruction, a third of it 
being intended to finance the Shannon 
River hydroelectric scheme. 

An incident which illustrates the narrow 
margin by which the Cosgrave Government 
holds office occurred on Nov. 16 when the 
Government was defeated by two votes on 
a motion introduced by Captain Redmond 
calling for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the claims of 500,000 former 
British service men in the Irish Free State. 
President Cosgrave opposed the motion on 
the ground that it was an attempt to put 
both the British and the Irish Governments 
in the dock. The defeat of the Govern- 
ment, however, was not made a matter of 
confidence and the Dail was adjourned with 
President Cosgrave and his colleagues still 
in power. 

From two widely divergent sources ap- 
peals were made during the last week in 
November for the ultimate union of North- 
ern and Southern Ireland. President Cos- 
grave declared: “Our policy is based upon 
the belief that there can be no real reunion 
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) of Ireland until there is a better under- 


standing and greater friendship between 
the two peoples, until old hatreds are al- 
lowed to die out and Northern Ireland of its 


} own volition recognizes that this island is 


too small an entity to be divided, and that 
our peoples of the North and South possess 
a common heritage.” 

Eamonn de Valera in a notable party 
speech said that the main plank of the Re- 
publican platform was the achievement of 
complete independence for all Ireland in 
the form of a republic. The Republican 
chieftain also set forth the other proposals 
of his party, which included the abolition 
of the Senate, the reduction of the Dail 
from 153 to 100 members, a widespread 
temperance campaign, the application of 
prohibitive import duties to foreign goods, 
intensive advancement of the Gaelic lan- 
guage and the reduction of all official sal- 
aries. The Republicans, he declared, defi- 
nitely refused to accept the Free State Con- 
stitution. 


ANADA—A case which affords an in- 

teresting illustration of the religious 
and racial problems of French Canada and 
of the system of appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Canada to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in London was opened 
before the Privy Council on Nov. 29. The 
appeal was against a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada upholding the Que- 
bee Court of Appeals in its ruling that per- 
sons of the Jewish faith cannot be ap- 


| pointed to the Board of Protestant School 


Commissioners, that the board is not 
obliged to appoint Jewish teachers in its 
schools, and that the Quebec Provincial 
Legislature has no constitutional authority 
to pass legislation providing that persons 
professing the Jewish religion be appointed 
to the board. In denying this authority to 
the Legislature the Canadian tribunal re- 
lied upon that part of the British North 
America Act of 1867 (the “Constitution” of 
Canada) which gave to the Provincial Leg- 
islatures complete jurisdiction over educa- 
tion, but with the proviso that the rights of 
the then existent denominational schools 
should not be infringed upon. Sir John 
Simon, chief counsel for the appellants, 
maintained before the Privy Council that 
inasmuch as persons of Jewish faith are 
not Roman Catholics they are, for the pur- 
poses of this act, “Protestants,” and have 
rights in connection with the Protestant 
schools equal to those of the members of 


| other faiths which dissent from the Church 
of Rome. The practical question involved, 


Sir John declared, was the right of Jewish 
children to attend public schools in Quebec. 
No fewer than thirteen King’s Counsel ap- 
peared before the Council to represent the 
various parties interested in the case. 

Further advancing the trade relations be- 
tween Canada and the West Indies, which 
have been greatly developed during the past 
few years, an agreement has been concluded 
between the Dominion and Cuba under 
which Canadian exports will be admitted 
into the island at half the rates to which 
they were subjected under the existing 
treaties between the two countries. In re- 
turn, imports originating and coming from 
Cuba will be admitted into Canada under 
the intermediate tariff. This arrangement 
is anticipatory to a permanent trade con- 
vention which, it is expected, will be con- 
cluded later. 


ee upon the question of the 
proper attitude for patriotic Indians to 
take toward the Parliamentary Commission 
set up by the British Government to in- 
quire into and report upon the working of 
the system of government set up by the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and to make 
recommendations to Parliament as to the 
further extension of responsible govern- 
ment in India, continued to hold the atten- 
tion of the Indian political world during 
the period under review. The announce- 
ment on Nov. 8 of the appointment of a 
commission which contained no Indians at 
once gave rise to tremendous resentment in 
India. In mass meetings, which were held 
from Bombay to Calcutta, it was declared 
that the exclusion of Indians was “an insult 
and an affront to India.” The people of 
India were urged to have nothing to do with 
the body and its investigation, “at any stage 
or in any form.” As the reasons which led 
the British Government to create a purely 
Parliamentary commission, and the proc- 
esses by which the proposed investigation 
is to be carried out became more generally 
understood, however, the talk of an Indian 
boycott lost much of its initial support. In- 
deed, the majority of the Moslem leaders 
and the influential Parsee bankers of Bom- 
bay, as well as moderates of all groups, 
seem to have been opposed to a boycott from 
the start. It therefore seems probable that 
the commission will receive a fair degree of 
Indian cooperation upon its arrival in Bom- 
bay early in February. 

The procedure under which the investi- 
gation will be conducted and the spirit in 
which the commission was appointed and 
will work were explained in England by 
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those primarily responsible for the project. 
The Prime Minister informed the House of 
Commons that the Central Indian Legisla- 
ture would be invited to appoint a commit- 
tee of unofficial members to present its 
views to the commission, and that the sev- 
eral Provincial Legislatures would be urged 
to follow a similar course. After the com- 
mission had reported the British Govern- 
ment would present proposals to Parlia- 
ment recommending whatever changes it 
believed should be made in the government 
of India. “But it is not the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government,” Mr. Baldwin de- 
clared, “to ask Parliament to adopt these 
proposals without giving a full opportunity 
for Indian opinion of different schools to 
contribute its views upon them. And to this 
end it is intended to mvite Parliament to 
refer these proposals for consideration by 
a joint committee of both houses, and to 
facilitate the presentation to that commit- 
tee both of the views of the Indian Central 
Legislature by delegations, who will be in- 
vited to attend and confer with the Joint 
Committee, and also of the views of any 
other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee may desire to consult.” It was 
pointed out by the Prime Minister that this 
procedure would give every shade of Indian 
opinion an opportunity to be heard both by 
the commission and by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee before action was 
finally taken. Spokesmen for the British 
Government also declared that inasmuch as 
the responsibility for the plan finally 
adopted must rest with Parliament, it was 
proper that the commission should be com- 
posed of members of that body. It was 
further pointed out that if Indians were 
not included, neither were British adminis- 
trators of Indian experience. 

Sir John Simon, the distinguished Lib- 
eral who is Chairman of the commission, 
declared that peaceful progress in India can 
be attained only by the action of the British 
Parliament combined with the cooperation 
of India itself. “The commission does not 
go to India with any idea of imposing 
Western ideas or constitutional forms from 
without; we go to listen, to learn and faith- 
fully to report our conclusions as to actual 
conditions and varying proposals from 
within. When the commission has reported, 
the scheme provides for that full and final 
consultation between representatives of the 
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Legislatures of India and Britain, which js 
the essential condition to be fulfilled befoye 
reaching the decision upon which so much 
depends.” Although the Government was 
criticized by Labor for having failed to in. 
clude native Indians on its commission, the 
bill providing the inquiry two years before 
the time set by the Act of 1919 was passed 
through Parliament without serious opposi- 
tion. The Liberals supported the measure 
because they felt that it would be unfortv- 
nate for them to join with Labor in telling 
Indians that they could not expect fair 
treatment from the commission as consti- 
tuted. 


USTRALIA—As a part of the national 
movement to secure white immigrants 
of high quality to people the vast spaces of 
their island continent, the Government of 
the State of South Australia has introduced 
a bill to revive the scheme of bringing out 
farm apprentices from Great Britain. When 
in 1924 the project was abandoned by the 
Labor Government, 1,444 English boys had 
been received in South Australia. Of this 
number some 1,213 remained under the sys- 
tem. The Parliamentary committee which 
was appointed to investigate the success 
which had been attained by this group re- 
ported that most of them had done well, 
both for themselves and their employers, 
and it was now proposed to bring out the 
balance of the 6,000 which the original 
scheme provided for. The apprentice is 
brought out passage free, although the cost 
of his transportation, £5 10s., is later 
checked against his wages. He begins to 
work for 15 shillings per week, and this 
wage is increased at stated intervals during 
the three-year term of his apprenticeship. 
At the end of that period financial and 
other facilities are offered to aid in his 
establishment as an independent farmer. 
Sir Hugh Denison, the Australian Com- 
missioner to the United States, it was an- 
nounced on Dee. 2, had resigned and would 
return to Australia at the end of January. 
He stated that he would make several ret- 
ommendations to Prime Minister Bruce, and 
as a result it was possible that the entire 
system of Australian representation in the 
United States might be revised. The change 
would be made, he explained, purely in the 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 





Briand Steers Europe Toward Peace 
By OTHON G. GUERLAC 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, CORNELL UNIVERSITY; 


URING the last month it is the in- 
ternational problem that has been in 
the foreground in French politics, 


nity to display his skill as a peacemaker 
and letting him share honors with M. 
Poincaré for the policies of the Cabinet 
of National Union that has been governing 


| France since July, 1926. 


It is interesting to note the neat way in 
which the principle of division of labor has 
been practiced by the heterogeneous major- 
ity supporting the present Government. 
While the moderate elements have been 
the mainstay of M. Poincaré in his effort 
at financial stabilization, supporting him 
through thick and thin in his resistance 
to all appropriation bills endangering the 
balance of the budget, the radical elements 
have been equally conspicuous for their 


| faithful adherence to the foreign policies 


of M. Briand. 
Ever since May, 1924, when the cartel 


} came into power, French foreign relations 
| have been controlled by men in complete 
' sympathy with the principles of the Cov- 


enant and committed to the methods of 


' compromise and arbitration as opposed to 


those advocated by the Nationalists and 
Until April, 
1925, it was M. Herriot who represented 


} that liberal policy at the Quai d’Orsay, and 


since then it has been M. Briand. Further- 


} more, on Nov. 8 the Committee of Foreign 


Affairs of the Chamber elected as _ its 
Chairman M. Paul-Boncour to replace the 
ebullient M. Franklin-Bouillon, who re- 


}signed his Chairmanship in that commit- 
ptee as 


well as his membership in the 
Radical-Socialist Party as the result of his 
controversies over tactical politics in the last 
convention. Thus it happens that in the 


| two key positions where French foreign 
| policies are framed are men who may be 


described as ardent and almost mystical 
in international understanding 


These leaders are bath interesting fig- 


ures on the French stage and have much 
© in common, although M. 
ten years older than M. Paul-Boncour, and 
| Seems more easy going, informal and skep- 


Briand is some 
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tical. Both have been impregnated by the 
Socialist faith, M. Briand forsaking it 
when age and political success came to 
him, while M. Paul-Boncour, who is of 
good middle-class stock, joined it in the 
ardor of youth and is still a member of 
the party. Indeed, he represents Jaurés’s 
constituency in the Département of Tarn. 
Both are endowed with rare oratorical gifts 
and have swayed in turn the large mul- 
titudes of Paris and the more difficult and 
fastidious gatherings of Geneva. M. Briand 
can be familiar and humorous, using his 
Caruso voice to charm his audience and 
only occasionally indulging in impassioned 
outbursts, while Paul-Boncour’s speeches 
have the finish and the literary flavor of 
a classical monologue recited by an actor 
of the Comédie Francaise. Paul-Boncour is, 
moreover, a specialist on an important sub- 
ject of great timely interest. He was “re- 
porter” of the law on military organization 
voted last Spring by the Chamber, a law 
which presents the peculiarity of being the 
first attempt to mobilize in time of war 
fortunes as well as human beings, women 
as well as men. During the last meeting 
of the Assembly of the League he was a 
prominent member of the third committee, 
the one on disarmament. In all his 
speeches there he avowed his unqualified 
confidence in the new organization of 
Europe for the peaceful settlement of all 
conflicts, but expressed also his belief that 
France could surrender no means of se- 
curity that were not replaced by an equiv- 
alent international security. 

The presence of these two men at the 
helm has been especially useful during the 
last month: in Paris, where M. Briand had 
to handle the difficulties with Italy, and 
in Geneva, where both were face to face 
with the various squabbles of Central or 
Eastern Europe. 

The difficulties with Italy seemed to cen- 
tre around two events; first, the visit of the 
Italian squadron to Tangiers in the last 
days of October, a visit the significance of 
which was commented upon last month in 
another section of CURRENT HISToRY; and, 
in the second place, the signing in Paris 
on Nov. 11 of the treaty with Yugoslavia 
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by Messrs. Briand and Marinkovich, re- 
spectively. 

The visit to Tangiers made an unpleas- 
ant impression in France and developed 
controversies as to the extent to which 
Italy had or had not abandoned, in her 
agreements in 1900, 1902 and 1912, all 
claims on Morocco, Tangiers included, in 
exchange for a free hand in Libya. The 
French press firmly and politely insisted 
that, by treaties duly signed, the two coun- 
tries had promised each other not to ob- 
struct any measures taken by France in 
Morocco and by Italy in Libya, and hence 
that Italian pretensions were unjustified. 

On the other hand, the signing of the 
treaty with Yugoslavia created in Italy a 
violent outburst of anger against the Ser- 
bians and of bitterness against the French, 
although the treaty had been negotiated a 
year and a half before, was originally in- 
tended as a tripartite treaty, and was de- 
layed merely to give Italy a chance to join. 
The French press, however, was generally 
moderate in its expression, and seemed 
more grieved than offended by the Italian 
violence. 

M. Briand was just the man to clear up 
such a situation. Thus when on Nov. 30 
the Chamber had to vote the appropriations 
of the Foreign Office and all these ques- 
tions were threshed out in the open, the 
Minister poured oil on the troubled waters. 
He commented with great moderation on 
the Tangiers manifestation, which at first, 
speaking before a com- 
mittee, he had likened 
to a thrilling incident 
not more important than 
would be the visit of a 
Norwegian ship in the 
Moroccan harbor. He 
also stated that the 
treaty with Yugoslavia 
had no connection with 
that incident, but was 
one of those peace com- 
pacts among nations 
that the League ap- 
proves and encourages, 
that had long’ been 
thought of and that was 
especially fitting be- 
tween two countries al- 
ready united by a tradi- 
tional friendship. To 
placate Italy he made a 
gesture of genuine con- 
ciliation by saying some 
kind words about Mus- 


solini and stating in reply to various sug. 
gestions that not merely had he met him sey. 
eral times but that he would meet him again 
“without displeasure,” a formula afterward 
changed to read, in the revised report, “with 
pleasure.” Then in one of his customary 
flights of oratory, which brought the 
House to its feet, he branded as sacrilegi- 
ous the idea of a possible war with the 
Latin sister, saying, “Throughout the whole 
world there would be an immediate cry of 
reprobation. Such a thing is impossible.” 
And this was more than a gesture, since 
a few days later, on Dec. 3, a commercial 
accord was actually signed between the 
two nations, seemingly only a_ stepping. 
stone for a treaty of amity to come later, 
M. Briand was thus on his favorite 
ground, the one he had covered so often 
already, in Geneva in his two notable Sep- 
tember addresses, and again in the speech 
before his electors, at Nantes, on Nov. 13, 
when he reviewed his whole policy and pro- 
claimed again the will of France to organ- 
ize peace in the world. The Deputies who 
had expressed fears or doubts were re- 
assured and soothed by this leitmotiv that 
runs through all his melodious paeans in 
honor of a peaceful and reconciliated Ev- 
rope, a dream that seems to express the 
last and perhaps the only faith of this 
experienced, generous, but blasé statesman. 
On the specific question of disarmament, 
contrary to his habit, he quoted figures to 
show that France had already made enor- 


THE TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND YUGOSLAVIA 
Yugoslavia to Italy: ‘‘And if you annoy me any more, I will 
tell my big brother, France.”’ 


—De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 
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mous concessions on sea as on land. His 
comparison between 1914 and 1927 was es- 
pecially impressive. Speaking of the navy 
he stated that in 1914 France had 30 battle- 
ships and in 1927, 9; in 1914 she had 35 
cruisers and in 1927, 9; the number of 
torpedo boats had fallen from 270 to 88, 
submarines from 70 to 67 and total ton- 
nage from 882,000 to 465,000. On land 
the army had been reduced from 990,000 
in 1914 to 675,000 in 1925 and was now 
being further reduced to 450,000—50 per 
cent. of the pre-war figures. He added: 
“How, then, can any one reproach France 
with having failed in her promises? And 
she is ready to do more if the necessary 
condition of giving her security should be 
assured.” 

While M. Briand was thus clearing up 
the external situation, M. Poincaré re- 
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mained at his bench at the Palais-Bourbon 
seeing his budget through. In his stubborn 
resistance against all demagogical or elec- 
toral attempts to increase the expenses and 
upset the balance he was consistently sup- 
ported by a faithful bloc of 350 Deputies 
against a Socialist and Communist oppo- 
sition that, on questions of confidence, did 
not exceed 140. Thus it seems that he 
will again perform the miracle of a budget 
passed on time by the two houses of Par- 
liament, an unheard-of record that speaks 
volumes for his authority. 

But the minds of the Deputies are not 
so much on finances as on their re-election. 
They desert the House for their constitu- 
encies and the questions raised by the elec- 
tions—the negotiations between parties, the 
combines and coalitions—are now the main 
topics of political discussion. 


EVENTS IN BELGIUM 


HE National Union Cabinet of M. 

Jaspar, which contained Catholics, So- 
cialists and Liberals, temporarily united in 
a political truce devoted to financial re- 
covery, resigned on Nov. 21. On Nov. 22 
it was succeeded by another Jaspar Cab- 
inet composed this time of Catholics, Lib- 
erals and members of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. The National Union Cabinet, 
which had lasted eighteen months, fell on the 
question, discussed before in these pages, 
of the reduction of military service. The 
Socialists were committed to a six months’ 
period instead of the ten, twelve and thir- 
teen months now obtaining, and the sub- 
ject came up for discussion at a Cabinet 
Council on Nov. 21. M. de Broqueville, 
Minister of War, found it impossible to 
submit a proposition for reduction that was 
acceptable to all parties and proposed that 
the entire military problem be submitted 
to a mixed commission for a compromise 
settlement. Any form of compromise be- 
ing refused by the four Socialist members, 
the Ministers decided to present their res- 
ignation to the King. 

The new Cabinet, which the same M. 
Henri Jaspar of the Catholic Party was 
asked to form, has eliminated the Social- 
ists and replaced them by Liberals and 
Christian Democrats, the Flemish Catholics 
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having, however, a distinct majority over 
the Liberal Walloons, , although the lat- 
ter have some of their best men in the 
Government. M. Vandervelde, always a 
prominent figure at the League of Nations, 
is replaced by another strong League ad- 
vocate, M. Paul Hymans. In its statement 
before the Parliament the new Cabinet 
stated that it would hand over the drafting 
of a new military bill to a committee com- 
posed partly of members of Parliament, 
partly of military experts. This bill is to 
reduce military service to the greatest ex- 
tent compatible with security. The finan- 
cial rehabilitation will continue to be the 
concern of the Government, and it is to 
be assured by a strict balancing of the 
budget and the utilization of the sinking 
fund proceeds for the extinction of the 
short-term debt. Another statement com- 
mits the Government to the work of peace 
under the auspices of the League and in 
the spirit of Locarno. 

Thus ends an experiment in coalition 
government, with the cooperation of Social- 
ists, that French supporters of the same 
method had commended to the French So- 
cialist Party. It seems that, however in- 
complete, the experiment has helped very 
materially in the work of financial sta- 
bility. 
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held in several parts of Germany 

during the Autumn indicated that the 
political pendulum which in the last five 
years has been swinging toward the Right, 
is once more, as in England and France, 
turning decidedly toward the Left. Ger- 
many, unlike England, has no Parliamen- 
tary by-elections and has to look to these 
local ballotings for a political barometer. 
If they are a criterion of what the nation 
will do in the general elections next year, 
the Republican parties will show enormous 
gains and the parties of the Right, espe- 
cially the Nationalists, heavy losses. 

In Bremen the Socialists and Communists 
secured exactly half the mandates and in 
the Diet of Hesse thirty out of seventy. 
In. both cases the Nationalists were the 
heaviest losers. The Brunswick balloting 
gave the Socialists twenty-four seats in the 
Diet, compared to nineteen in the previous 
election; the Nationalists dropped from ten 
to five, while the Democrats and the Peo- 
ple’s Party held their own. 

Though the present Reichstag does not 
legally expire until December, 1928, the 
common belief prevails that it is now hold- 
ing its last session, and that it will be dis- 
solved before the Winter is over and new 
elections will be held in May or June at 
the latest. In addition to approving the 
budget for 1928, it must wrestle with the 
officials’ salary, the school and the war 
claims bills. Many observers are of the 
opinion that the Marx coalition will be un- 
able to secure the passage of these meas- 
ures and, as a consequence, will resign. 
Its fall will undoubtedly be the signal for 
the dissolution of the Reichstag and an ap- 
peal to the country. The present Parlia- 
ment, it will be remembered, was elected 
in the misery and despair of the final days 
of the Ruhr occupation and, therefore, does 
not really represent the more hopeful Ger- 
many of today. 

The strife within 


(Cretan and Provincial elections 


the several parties 
and the dissatisfaction of the parties with 
the present Government is very evident. 
Marx’s own party—the Catholic Centre—is 
typical. The Republican wing of this party, 
whose champion is ex-Chancellor Joseph 
Wirth, has never concealed its hostility to 
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the coalition with the Monarchists and Na- 
tionalists. The trade union wing of the 
party, which forms the bulk of the party 
voting strength in the Catholic Rhineland, 
is uneasy at the reactionary social policy 
of the present Government, and the leader 
of the Centre trade unionists, Adam Steger- 
wald, is now in open revolt against the 
officials’ pay bill, which is fathered by the 
Centre Party’s Cabinet member, Dr. Hein- 
rich Koehler, Finance Minister. 

The Nationalists are discontented because, 
by being represented in the Cabinet, they 
are forced to recognize Stresemann’s Lo- 
carno policy and cooperate in the Repub- 
lic. Amusing have peen the efforts by the 
Nationalist leader, Count Kuno Westarp, to 
explain to Nationalist voters the discrep- 
ancy between their Deputies’ performances 
in the Reichstag and their pre-election 
pledges. Lately the Nationalists have been 
conducting a valiant monarchist campaign 
throughout the country. 

Lastly, Foreign Minister Stresemann’s 
People’s Party is displeased by the school 
bill. This party is heir to the old national 
liberalism of pre-war days, but its liberal- 
ism today consists only in its anti-cleri- 
calism. The school bill, with its threat to 
put the priests once more into the common 
schools of Germany, hits the People’s Party 
in a very tender spot. 

Whatever prestige the Marx Cabinet en- 
joyed has been pretty well destroyed by 
Parker Gilbert, whose memorandum very 
quietly, but nevertheless in, an exceedingly 
devastating manner, exposed the financial 
blunders perpetrated by the Government. 
The criticism has seriously compromised Dr. 
Koehler, and except for the fact that his 
fall would upset the Government, the 
Finance Minister would have to go. Indeed, 
irritated by the strictures of his own party 
colleagues, Koehler has more than once 
threatened to resign. It is also an open se- 
cret that Foreign Minister Stresemann con- 
siders that his foreign policy has been prej- 
udiced by Koehler’s financial vagaries. In 
turn, the Finance Minister regarded Dr. 
Stresemann’s attempts to create the post of 
Reich Commissioner of Reparations to deal 
with Gilbert as a direct slap at him. 

Incidentally, the Gilbert note has been 
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the leading topic of discussion in German 
industrial and banking circles during the 
month under review. In an article in the 
Deutsche Volkswirt on Nov. 18 and in an 
address on the same day before the Associa- 
tion of the Rhine and Ruhr Industrialists, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the President of the 
Reichsbank, warmly supported the Agent 
General. In his speech to the industrialists 
Dr. Schacht characterized many German 
cities as spendthrifts of money for luxuries 
while neglecting necessities. He believed 
that the Dawes plan would eventually be 
changed, but declared that Germany must 
not agitate for alterations until the four- 
year test expires. He explained his theories 
of economics which have brought the Reich 
from financial chaos to a state of stability, 
and warned that it was necessary to con- 
tinue to hold the mark at the gold level: 


Stable currency is impossible without a 
well-balanced economic system. The fact that 
every banknote issued is covered by gold is 
not sufficient. Business has to be supplied 
with sufficient stable currency. The most 
important requirements are a favorable 
trade balance and a balanced domestic 
budget. 

Despite the disadvantages arising from our 
war losses, we are able to balance the budget 
and make reparation payments and at the 
same time stabilize the purchasing power of 
cur currency both in the home and interna- 
tional markets. This is not done, unfor- 
tunately, from surplus production, but 
through loans. 

We must realize that these credits do not 
mean the permanent improvement of our 
situation, but simply a postponement of the 
final accounting. No country can live on 
credit permanently. Interest and amortiza- 
tion must be paid from the labor of the na- 
tion. Foreign loans, therefore, are justified 
only as far as they serve to increase home 
production and make savings possible. 

The United States and the other young 
countries of the New World borrowed large 
sums in the nineteenth century, which they 
were able to return from their overproduc- 
tion. Germany, however, is neither a new 
nor a colonial country and cannot pay her 
debts with agricultural products and raw 
materials as America did, but only with fin- 
ished industrial products in markets which 
are now severely contested. 


The justice of the criticisms of the Agent 
General was acknowledged indirectly by 
Chancellor Marx in an address at a dinner 
of the Berlin Press Association on Nov. 18, 
when he said that the relations between 
the Federal Government and the States 
must be altered. The Chancellor did not 
specify just what steps would be taken to 
bring about the desired change, and thus 
tar the provinces and communes have paid 
little heed to the warnings. 

. As regards the foreign trade situation, 
Imports of raw and half-finished materials, 
which declined in August and September, 
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increased in October, which is taken to in- 
dicate that manufacturers expect continu- 
ance of the home trade boom. Exports 
as a whole and exports of manufactures 
in particular reached a new high record. 
Imports of manufactures were 253,000,000 
marks, the largest on record and more 
than double the average monthly impor- 
tations of 1926. This also is taken to show 
that home consumption is undiminished; 
nevertheless, although the total import sur- 
plus in October was only 284,000,000, 
against a high point of 449,000,000 in June, 
the feeling is that, from the exchange mar- 
ket’s standpoint, the trade balance remains 
highly favorable. In the first ten months 
of the present year imports of merchandise 
aggregated 11,596,000,000 marks and ex- 
ports only 8,824,000,000. The resultant im- 
port surplus of 2,772,000,000 marks com- 
pares with an export excess of 248,000,000 
in the same ten months of 1926. 

The budget bill for the coming year, 
announced on Dec. 9, totals 9,356,000,000 
marks, showing an increase in practically 
every department over that of last year. 

Strikes and other labor disturbances 
showed a marked increase during October 
and November. The “come-back” in mem- 
bership in the German trade unions is con- 
tinuing at a fast pace, according to the 
latest figures given out by the General 
German Federation of Labor. On July 1 
the total membership of the Federation’s 
affiliated organizations was 4,145,574, 
against 4,003,267 on April 1, and 3,933,931 
on Dec. 31, 1926, and unofficial reports 
from the affiliated unions show~-no slack- 
ening of the rate of gain since July 1, de- 
spite the increase in strikes and lockouts. 


USTRIA—A 


youth named 

Richard Strebinger attempted to as- 
sassinate Dr. Karl Seitz, Socialist Mayor 
of Vienna, on Nov. 26. The Mayor saved 
his life by throwing himself to the bottom 
of his automobile into which the would-be 


jobless 


assassin fired. While failure to get either 
a job or an audience with the Mayor is 
thought to have been the motive for Streb- 
inger’s act, some are inclined to believe 
that he was inspired by Seitz’s conservative 
enemies, who have repeatedly been lashed 
by the Vienna Mayor ever since the riots of 
last July. Strebinger narrowly escaped be- 
ing lynched. 

The arrival in Vienna on Nov. 14 of 
Chancellor Wilhelm Marx and Foreign 
Minister Gustav Stresemann of Germany on 
an official visit to Austria in return for the 
visit which Chancellor Ramek paid to Ber- 
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lin a year ago aroused considerable com- 
ment in both countries. Those who favor 
the union of Austria and Germany professed 
to see in the visit preparations for such 
union. As a matter of fact, however, the 
question of Anschluss was not mentioned. 
Indeed, it is rumored on good authority that 
Chancellor Seipel, who for reasons of home 
politics does not want to discuss this im- 
portant problem at the present time, was 
assured before the coming of the German 
officials that they would refrain from all 
discussion of union. Since neither Seipel’s 
Christian Social Party nor the Socialists 
are definitely committed to the Anschluss 
movement, any decisive step the Chancellor 
makes now would find instant reaction in 
Parliament, where he cannot risk his nar- 
row margin on any vital question. 

The two Chancellors talked over a com- 
mon penal code and social questions, and 
Dr. Stresemann sought and succeeded in 
obtaining from the Vienna Foreign Office 
assurances that the two German nations 
would work together at Geneva and adopt 
a common policy before future meetings of 
the League of Nations. The German Govy- 
ernment is dissatisfied with Count Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly, the Austrian representative 
at Geneva, whose sympathies are pro- 
English. The Count was Austrian Ambassa- 
dor to London at the beginning of the war, 
is a relative of King George and has little 
in common with pan-German ideas. At the 
last session of the League, Count Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly is understood to have refused 
to accept the German viewpoint on several 
questions and to have pursued an individual 
policy to the extent of refusing to place 
before the Assembly several propositions 
which originated in Berlin. 

On Dec. 2 Frau Olga Rudel-Zeynek took 
her place as President of the Upper House 
of the Austrian Government, the first 
woman in the world, as far as is known, to 
hold an office of such importance. 


ne ene De Graaf, Gov- 
= ernor General of the Dutch East In- 
dies, whose firmness in suppressing native 
uprisings in Java and Sumatra and ban- 
ishing several hundred native agitators to 
the interior of Dutch New Guinea won the 
praise of European settlers, is now being 


criticised for his support of the native as- 
pirations for a greater share in the admin- 
istration of the Government. De Graaf and 
his Ministry propose to give the natives 
a majority in the Volksraad, the council of 
the Dutch East Indies which was estab- 
lished ten years ago. The proportion in the 
Volksraad is now thirty Europeans to 
twenty-five natives, and the Government 
proposes to reverse this ratio, despite the 
opposition of leading men of Java and 
Sumatra, who have asked that the advice 
of the present Volksraad be taken. 

A petition deprecating any debate on the 
question under the present circumstances 
has been sent to Governor neral De 
Graaf. The petition says that, whatever 
decision the Volksraad might take on the 
proposal, public discussion would only be to 
the advantage of the discontented Javanese 
and tend to widen the breach between them 
and the Dutch authorities. 


SG MSERLAND—Althoagh the Swiss — 


Army is merely a national militia in 
which all citizens physically able must 
serve, and has not taken part in actual 
warfare since the revolutionary days of 
1848, it is the object at present of a strong 
anti-militarist attack on the part of Swiss 
radicals, especially Socialists and Commu- 
nists. Recently the Zurich Grand Council 
adopted a Socialist proposal to stop during 
their annual periods of training, which 
range from eleven to twenty-one days, the 
salaries of teachers in the State schools who 
are officers in the army. At Geneva the 
Socialist Superintendent of Education main- 
tained at his post a teacher sentenced to 
imprisonment by a military court and de- 
prived of his civic rights for a period of 
five years for having deserted his regiment 
during the annual manoeuvres. 

Two secret circulars issued by a new anti- 
militarist organization which calls itself the 
Révolution Pacifique have recently come to 
light. The leaders of this organization aim 
at persuading Swiss citizens to refuse mili- 
tary service, to disobey military orders and 
to refuse payment of the military tax levied 
on those who, being physically unfit, cannot 
serve. This organization seeks to “enlist” 
all the would-be rebels and bring about 
mutiny. 
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ITALY AND SPAIN 


Fascists Abolish Universal Suffrage 


By ELOISE ELLERY 
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mentary régime, amounting to revo- 

‘ jutionary changes, were proposed by 

the Fascist Grand Council on Nov. 11. They 
included (1) the abolition of universal suf- 
frage; (2) the nomination of candidates for 
the Chamber of Deputies by economic 
guilds, subject to revision and addition by 
the Grand Council of the Fascist Party; 

(3) the abolition of all other parties; (4) the 
substitution of a single electoral constitu- 
ency of the whole nation for separate terri- 
torial divisions, and (5) the reduction of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 560 to 400. The 
preamble to the resolution of the Grand 
Council embodying these changes suggests 
that after a period of experimentation fur- 
ther changes may follow. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any system of national representation 
must be based on the de facto situation 
existing in Italy, namely, the abolition of 
all political parties contrary to Fascismo, 
the existence of only one political party 
which acts as the organ of the Fascista 
régime, and the juridical recognition of the 
nation’s great productive economic organiza- 
tions which are the basis of the Fascista 
syndicalist corporative State. 

The Fascisization of these syndicalist or- 
ganizations, owing to the short period of 
time elapsed since their formation, is not 
sufficient, however, to permit them to as- 
sume the political functions of the Fascista 
Party by taking over the task of represent- 
ing the nation in Parliament. It is possible 
for the present to permit them to proceed 
only one step along this road. 


Dente innovations in the Parlia- 


The text of the resolutions is as follows: 


The thirteen great economic organizations 
which include the whole mass of the Italian 
producers and workers will propose to the 
Grand Council a certain quota of candi- 
dates which will be later fixed. 

The Grand Council revises these candi- 
dates, possibly eliminating some in order 
to make certain that all possess a sure 
Fascista faith, and represent not only the 
Specific interests’ categories which desig- 
nated them, but the superior interests of 
the national régime, which are not only 
economic. 

The Grand Council will complete with an- 
other quota of candidates the list proposed 
by the Government economic syndicalist 
organizations. At this point the list loses 
the fragmentary character it originally pos- 
Sessed, receives a netional character and 
becomes the list which the Fascista régime 
presents to the voters. - 
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The list, which is above any single cate- 
gory, levelling them all in the single denom- 
inator of the Fascista Party and which dis- 
regards all territorial divisions, can only be 
national. Therefore the whole territory of 
the nation is regarded as one single elec- 
toral constituency. 

The right to vote is not cunferred on all 
citizens according to the old democratic sys- 
tem of universal suffrage, but only on those 
who, by paying their syndicalist dues, show 
they are active elements in the life of the 
nation in addition to other categories, not 
specifically mentioned in the law on col- 
lective labor contracts, but which neverthe- 
less are useful to the national collectivity. 

A system will be devised for giving rep- 
resentation to those organizations which, 
possessing de facto recognition, move within 
the orbit of the Fascista régime. 

The number of Deputies will be reduced 
from 560 to 400. . 

The specific duties of the Chamber will 
be fixed later. 

The Senate remains as now composed, ex- 
cept for some reforms relating to its internal 
regulations. 


From the above it is obvious that enor- 
mous power is placed in the hands of the 
Grand Council, and as Premier Mussolini 
himself nominates the Grand Council it is 
equally obvious that, like Napoleon in rela- 
tion to the French legislative bodies at the 
height of his power, he is the centre and 
master of the entire system. 

The whole scheme, which the Minister of 
Justice has been asked to embody in a bill, 
was greeted by the Fascist press with great 
acclaim. The Popolo d'Italia declared: 


Italians of tomorrow will have the new 
Fascist mentality as a natural patrimony, 
the basis whereof will be four fundamental 
postulates which admit of no discussion. 

First, Italy is the country which above all 
others deserves to be the greatest and 
strongest country in the world. Second, 
Italy will be the greatest and strongest 
country in the world. Third, Italian laws 
are the best in the whole world. Fourth, 
the men who govern Italy are the best; 
they deserve respect and obedience. 


The Tribuna, another Fascist paper, goes 
so far as to speak of the leader who is to 
be above all in this organization and “who 
cannot be confined within any law but who 
is given to us by the will of God,” as frank 
an assertion, it has been pointed out, of 
the divine right of rulers as was ever for- 
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mulated in seventeenth-century England 
under the Stuarts. 

Besides providing for Parliamentary re- 
form the Fascist Grand Council recently 
passed a resolution in regard to the press. 
In this case, however, it is not a change 
but a reaffirmation of the status quo. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


The Grand Council, after having examined 
the problem of the press in relation to the 
régime and the party, salutes and applauds 
journalists and the journals that they have 
served with loyalty and sacrifice from the 
time of the Fascist intervention to the 
hour of victory, and from the hour of the 
revival to the present hour; it reaffirms the 
educational functions of the press and the 
necessity that, while preserving appropriate 
differences, it should be permeated and 
moulded by the spirit of Fascism; and, 
recognizing that the régime should be able 
to rely unconditionally on the most im- 
portant journals, entrusts to the Secretary 
General of the Fascist Party the study of 
the problem on the firm understanding that 
he editorial posts and the headship of 
departments must be given to the most faith- 
ful Black Shirts. 


Other general regulations tending to 
strengthen and “purify” the party were 
also passed. They read thus: 


First—Posts of command and responsibility 
should be confided to Fascisti inscribed on 
the party roster for a long time and of 
proved fidelity. 

Second—New enrolments should continue 
to be vigorously proscribed. 

Third—There should be an even more sys- 
tematic application of the principles of 
moral rectitude. 

Fourth—A campaign against attempts at 
weakening the movement. Often, says an 
official communiqué, under the mask of 
Fascism or pro-Fascism, the old political 
or Masonic forces try to insert their in- 
fluence. 

Fifth—There must be a deep-delving effort 
in every section for the party’s perfection, 
eliminating the opportunists found unsatis- 
factory in order to create by selection and 
education new Italian generations of the 
Fascist epoch. 


In Italy’s foreign affairs the outstanding 
event of the past month was a renewed 
manifestation of rivalry between Italy and 


Yugoslavia. The basic cause of this rivalry 
is the Italo-Yugoslav struggle for naval 
supremacy in the Adriatic. This also in- 
volves the relation of the two Powers to 
Albania, which on the east controls the exit 
from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. 
Each Power has accused the other of seek- 
ing to further its political influence in 
Albania. Yugoslavia was especially critical 
of the treaty of friendship and arbitration 
concluded by Italy with Albania at Tirana 
in November last year, and Italy in turn 
held Yugoslavia responsible for fomenting 
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THE FASCIST ANNIVERSARY 
First Anti-Fascist: ‘‘He is in his sixth year.” 
Second Anti-Fascist: ‘‘Heavens! What will 
he be like at 20?”’ 
—Il 420, Florence 


revolution in Albania. The recent treaty 
between France and Yugoslavia has added 
to the tension and led to acrimonious criti- 
cism of France by Italy. 

This treaty, which provides for arbitra- 
tion and friendship, is not materially dif- 
ferent from other treaties made by France 
with Czechoslovakia or Rumania or, indeed, 
from that entered into by Italy herself with 
Albania. But the fact that it was made at 
just this juncture, when Italy and Yugo- 
slavia had had a sharp dispute over the 
attitude of Italy toward Albania, is inter- 
preted as notification by France that she 
proposes to back Yugoslavia against Italy. 
Feeling in Italy ran high and was _ not 
allayed by comments in certain Yugoslav 
newspapers which proclaimed the treaty as 
a step taken to check Italy’s “imperialistic 
aims” in the Balkans. The repercussion 
took the form of public demonstrations in a 
number of Italian cities. It was reported, 
however, that owing to Fascist discipline 
they were kept within bounds. 

The official answer of the Italian Govern- 
ment was the signing of a new treaty with 
Albania, by which each party bound itself 
for a period of twenty years to give to the 
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other every moral and material assistance 
in case of unprovoked attack by a third 
Power. As this treaty did not greatly 
change the relations already existing be- 
tween Italy and Albania established by the 
previous treaty signed at Tirana, except 
that the period agreed on in the latter was 
five instead of twenty years and that the 
obligations were made reciprocal, it was 
evident that it was intended chiefly as a 
sharp retort to France and Yugoslavia. 
Both these treaties were enthusiastically 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies on 
Dec. 8, by a vote of 276 to 2. 

Meanwhile, the crisis led to mutual 
recriminations between the official or semi- 
official organs of the Governments of Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. The former intimated that 
the League of Nations might refuse to 
register the Italo-Albanian pact, while the 
latter, hitting also at France, declared that, 
though the words of the Franco-Yugoslav 
treaty were innocent enough, two airplane 
factories erected by France in Yugoslavia 
were not equally innocuous. 

At the same time that the press of Italy 
and France was raging it was reported that 
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M. Briand had made overtures of peace. 
Moreover, a temporary agreement signed 
on Dec. 3 between the representatives of 
France and Italy regarding the rights of 
nationals of either Power sojourning in the 
other’s country was interpreted as_ the 
expression of a desire for better relations. 


one from Spain indicated 
that the new Spanish Assembly had ac- 
complished little in the first six weeks of its 
session. It was announced that Senor 
Francisco Cambo, the former leader of the 
Catalan separatist party, had led the mod- 
erate wing of that party to declare separat- 
ism a dead issue and to offer cooperation 
with the present Government. This offer 
was, however, rejected by the Government, 
which in no uncertain terms declared that 
Regionalism was not to be tolerated. 

The Government has also taken severe 
measures through the censorship of the 
press to check criticism. For instance, a 
Madrid newspaper, La Libertad, was heavily 
fined for an article with the headline 
“Spaniards nowadays are not respected even 
in China.” 


Rumania’s Political Whirlpool 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


most prolific sources of post-war po- 
litical drama, and happenings of the 
past month have kept her in the public eye 


R Unrest pr has always been one of the 


even more prominently than u:ual. The 
outstanding event was, of course, the wholly 
unexpected death of the Premier-Dictator, 
lon Bratiano, on Nov. 24, and there have 
been plenty of other developments to attract 
interested notice. 

First of all, there was the spectacular trial 
of Mihail Manoilescu, the former Under- 
Secretary for Finance, arrested at the fron- 
tier on Oct. 25 on a charge of bearing mes- 
sages from the exiled Prince Carol and con- 
spiring to bring him back to Bucharest and 
place him on the throne. The charge 
against the defendant was nothing less than 
treason, and it was no secret that the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to press for the ex- 
treme penalty. The ex-officer, however, of- 
fered an able and eloquent defense, in the 


course of which he argued that, at most, 
the recreant Prince desired only to be ac- 
cepted as a member of the ruling Regency, 
that he had his country’s interests deeply 
at heart, and that his abdication had been 
due, not to personal idiosyncracies, but en- 
tirely to his treatment by Premier Bratiano. 
A battery of one hundred of the kingdom’s 
most brilliant lawyers was employed by the 
defense; the list of witnesses read like a 
“Who’s Who” of Rumanian political life; 
and the trial moved from one sensation to 
another, relieved only by various humorous 
incidents such as the call of the court bailiff 
for the Prince himself as a witness under 
the name of “Mr. Carol of the Town of 
Hohenzollern.” 

As viewed by the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, the hearing quickly turned into a trial 
of the accusers themselves and an unan- 
swerable indictment of the methods of the 
Bratiano brothers, Ion and Vintila. At all 
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events, the acquittal of the accused, on Nov. 
15, by a vote of three Judges to two, was 
received with enthusiasm that spoke loudly 
of discontent with the existing régime. In 
the course of his brilliant defense, M. Man- 
oilescu revealed many phases of the rela- 
tions between Prince Carol and his father, 
the deceased King Ferdinand, which deeply 
touched his hearers and went far toward 
rehabilitating the Prince in the estimation 
of Rumanians who until now had felt only 
disgust or contempt for him. 

Beaten in its purpose to bring the ac- 
cused to punishment, the Government fell 
back upon new repressive legislation—in 
particular, a measure which the Chambers 
promptly passed increasing the penalties 
for any attempt to interfere with the “law- 
ful institutions or the legality of the present 
Government.” Independent and Opposition 
newspapers joined in a vigorous but vain 
protest against the rigidly maintained cen- 
sorship of the press. 

After Manoilescu’s acquittal the country, 
which had been in an exceedingly tense con- 
dition, breathed somewhat easier. With the 
Government prepared to take the most 
drastic measures to frustrate any steps to- 
ward—indeed, to suppress any discussion 
of—either the elevation of Carol to the 
throne or his admission to the Regency, 
leaders of the dissenting parties now ap- 
peared, however, more inclined than ever to 
use the possibility of the Prince’s return as 
a means of rousing the somnolent peasantry 
and the neutral army and thereby under- 
mining the Bratiano Government. The 
Prince, no less than M. Manoilescu, had be- 
come a hero in the eyes of many impres- 
sionable and sentimental people—a change 
of situation which the Opposition could be 
depended upon to capitalize to the utmost. 
Denied the right to hold a general congress 
at Alba Julia, the National-Peasant Party, 
on Nov. 20, held an important meeting at 
Bucharest at which it outlined a program 
calculated to drive Bratiano from power. 
Members of Professor Jorga’s Nationalist 
Party gathered in front of the assembly 
hall and wildly cheered the National-Peas- 
ant leader when, in a brief speech from the 
balcony, he expressed belief that the Gov- 
ernment would soon be forced to retire. 

On the same day the Premier gave an 
Associated Press correspondent a lengthy 
interview in which he characterized as 
ridiculous the rumor that he intended to 
establish a republic, expressed confidence 
that the Regency as constituted by the Suc- 
cession Act of Jan. 4, 1926, would last the 
twelve years until the boy-King should at- 
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tain his majority, denied emphatically the 
assertion of M. Manoilescu that King Fer- 
dinand desired passionately to see Carol be- 
fore he died, and asserted that, as for per- 
mitting Carol to return either as a member 
of the Regency or as King, this did not de. 
pend on his (the Premier’s) will or that of 
any other person, because the Constitution 
expressly prohibits any modification of its 
text during the minority of the present sov, 
ereign. Questioned as to the collaboration 
of the Government with the Opposition par- 
ties, the Premier declared that his Liberal 
Party, “inspired by a spirit of conciliation, 
sincerely desired collaboration for the good 
of the country,” and if it did not succeed 
the fault would lie with the others. The 
Liberals, however, he added, had all the 
strength necessary to govern alone. 

Four days later the “man of destiny” lay 
dead in his Bucharest palace. For some 
time he had been unwell, but his death came 
swiftly and unexpectedly after two sup- 
posedly successful operations on glands of 
the throat. Knowing at the last that he was 
to die, he spent his closing hours feebly 
writing out messages to members of his 
family, orders and advice to Ministers and 
other officials. With touches of Oriental 


pomp, yet borne to his grave on an ordi- 


nary farm wagon drawn by six white oxen, 
and with peasants serving as pallbearers, 
the body of the man who had ruled Ru- 
mania more autocratically than the King, 
his master, was laid to rest on Nov. 27 at 
his ancestral estate at Florica, three hours 
distant from the capital by rail. 

Eleven times Bratiano had been Prime 
Minister; and his father before him had 
stood at the cradle of the independent Ru- 
manian kingdom. For better or worse, the 
country had largely been made what it was, 
and is, by the Bratiano “dynasty.” <A typ- 
ical Balkan politician, the deceased Premier 
had developed all the good and bad quali- 
ties of the type to the nth degree. Bold, 
clever, unscrupulous, cynical, sensual, he 
could upon occasion rise to the _ loftiest 
heights of statesmanship; unquestionably he 
had rendered indispensable service to his 
country in hours of peril. What the future 
would have had in store for him had he 
not been cut off no one will ever know. He 
at least professed to be confident of his 
own future and of the continued dominance 
of the so-called Liberal Party, which he 
had made his stepping-stone to power. 
Signs, however, were appearing which in- 
dicated that his political structure was 
cracking and that he had himself begun to 
slip. Certainly his death came at one of 
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the most difficult and dangerous periods of 
his career—at a juncture in the nation’s af- 
fairs calculated to put his skill as a politi- 
cian to the acid test. 

It was, however, a case of “Bratiano is 
dead; long live Bratiano.” For when, five 
minutes after the death occurred, Vintila 
Bratiano, the Premier’s brother and most 
trusted colleague, handed to the Regency 
Council the resignation of the Cabinet, it 
was only to be himself charged with form- 
ing a new Government. The commission 
was quickly executed, with no changes of 
personnel; Parliament gave its approval; 
and the Executive Committee of the Lib- 
eral Party named the new Premier party 
leader ad interim until confirmed by a gen- 
eral party congress. 

“Tell the people,’ said the new Cabinet 
head emphatically, in talking with press 
correspondents, “that, whatever may befall 
Rumania because of my brother’s death, 
there can be no revolution, no serious dis- 
turbances, no change in the Constitution or 
the Regency. Our people are by tempera- 
ment too philosophic, too hard-working, too 
obedient to constituted authority, to be in- 
terested in revolutionary ideas.” 

There was talk of a political armistice 
to enable the Cabinet to put its budget 
through Parliament, and also much discus- 
sion of a possible reorganization of the 
Cabinet on a coalition basis. The coalition 
idea was favored by the new Prime Min- 
ister; and ex-Premier Averescu and M. 
Lupu, who lead minor groups of Opposition 
Deputies, expressed willingness to enter 
such a Cabinet. M. Julio Maniu, leader of 
the larger National-Peasant Party, was, 
however, reluctant. His party was the 
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major Opposition group, and what it de- 
sired was an immediate dissolution of Par- 
liament and new elections, which it be- 
lieved would terminate the Liberal domina- 
tion. A formal invitation to join the pro- 
posed Cabinet was extended M. Maniu on 
Nov. 30, which he refused on Dec. 2 after 
conferences with his colleagues. 

As for the exiled former Crown Prince, 
he watched the scene as best he could from 
the small chateau in Normandy where he 
has taken up his abode, and when ques- 
tioned by representatives of the press in- 
variably replied that he was merely await- 
ing developments. The new Premier lost 
no opportunity to assert that the Prince’s 
return to Rumania was quite as impossible 
as it ever had been. 

The American Committee on the Rights 
of Religious Minorities published on Dec. 6 
the preliminary report of the deputation of 
representative clergymen which visited Ru- 
mania last Spring to investigate charges of 
racial and religious hatred in that country 
and make recommendations regarding treat- 
ment of minorities. The deputation reports 
that “the anti-Jewish propaganda which 
has attracted special attention to Rumania 
is part of a widespread and ugly manifesta- 
tion of racial and religious hatred in that 
country,” and that there are great discrep- 
ancies between the rights guaranteed to ra- 
cial minorities and those actually granted. 
The committee concludes that the “campaign 
of intimidation” which is being carried on 
in Rumania “is a serious menace to the 
peace of Europe.” T. Tileston Wells, Hon- 
orary Consul General of Rumania, com- 
menting on the report the next day, how- 
ever, termed it “unfair and exaggerated.” 


OTHER EVENTS IN EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
BALKANS. 


ULGARIA—Two new 

breaks occurred during the _ period 
under review. On Nov. 20 a Yugoslav 
freight train en route from Nish to Saloniki 
was bombed, and on Dec. 5 an attempt was 
made by three Macedonians to assassinate 
the commander of the Yugoslav garrison in 
the border town of Strumica. At the time 
this article was written the Belgrade Gov- 
ernment had taken no official action. 


comitadji out- 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA — Results of the 
A communal elections held during Octo- 
ber indicated a decided swing to the 
Left, the labor parties making substantial 
gains throughout the country. In Prague 


& 


the labor parties gained two Aldermen, the 
Czechoslovak Social Democrats three and 
the National Socialists one. Of the conser- 
vative parties, the National Democrats lost 
the most heavily both in Prague and out- 
side. The consensus of opinion expressed in 
the European press was that the Socialists 
are “staging a strong come-back.” 


‘’ REECE — The long-standing contro- 
versy between Greece and the United 
States over the war debt was settled 
on Dec. 5, when the United States Treasury 
Department, with the approval of the State 
Department, agreed to a compact under 
which Greece will pay $19,659,836 over a 
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period of sixty-two years with interest at 
3 per cent., and will borrow an additional 
$12,167,000 for twenty years at 4 per cent., 
to be used in refugee work. 

During the first part of November an 
agreement was signed between the Refugee 
Settlement Commission and the Greek Min- 
ister of Agriculture, M. Papanastasiou, pro- 
viding for the payment of compensation to 
agricultural refugees for their properties 
abandoned to Turkey to a total not exceed- 
ing £10,300,000. 


UNGARY—Numerous anti-Jewish stu- 
dent demonstrations occurred through- 
out Hungary during November as a 
protest against consideration by a Parlia- 
mentary committee of a bill allowing the 
Government to fix each year the number of 
Jewish students to be allowed to enter each 
university. The law which this would su- 
persede definitely fixes the number at 5 
per cent. of the number of other students, 
and the anti-Semites fear that more latitude 
would result in an increase. Accordingly 
there were many reports of Jewish students 
being forcibly prevented: from reaching 
their classes, of street rioting and dueling. 
The situation was not improved, moreover, 
by the fact that the Hungarian Govern: 
ment issued a statement declining to give 
guarantees for the protection of Jewish 
students of the University of Budapest 
against anti-Semitic attacks. 
More serious student riots occurred dur- 
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ing the first week of December in Oradia 
Mare, a Rumanian frontier town formerly 
belonging to Hungary, when Nationalist 
Rumanian students attacked the Hungarian 
and Jewish students, killed five and in. 
jured seventy. They were arrested on their 
return to Bucharest and were to be court- 
martialed. 

Other public demonstrations occurred 
during November before the offices of sey- 
eral newspapers which have been deprived 
of the right of street sale, and Count Beth- 
len, on Dec. 2, just before he left for the 
League Council at Geneva, was faced by a 
stormy scene in Parliament when the Oppo- 
sition accused the Premier of suppressing 
free speech, free press and free assembly 
and of failing to take action in the anti- 
Semitic riots. 


OLAND—Relations between Marshal 
Pilsudski and the members of the Sejm 
continued strained until the dissolution of 
that body on Nov. 28. Warrants of arrest 
for fifty-four Deputies were issued on Nov. 
29, the members no longer enjoying their 
immunity, and on Nov. 30 Pilsudski’s Min- 
ister of Communications refused the Pres® 
ident and Vice President of the Sejm the 
free railroad tickets to which they are en- 
titled. Also about a dozen of the extreme 
Oppositionists are obliged to undergo a 
course in military training. 
The preliminary budget for 1928-29 shows 
a surplus of over 100,000,000 zlotys. 


Lithuania and Poland Brin3, Vilna Dispute 
Before League 


By MILTON OFFUTT 
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CRISIS in the long dispute between 
A Lithuania and Poland over the pos- 

session of the Vilna district and 
the treatment accorded nationals of each 
country by the other became so threat- 
ening to the peace of Europe at the close of 
November that it seemed almost to monopo- 
lize the attention of the chancelleries of the 
great European Powers. The long-standing 
“state of war” between the two nations and 
rumors of greater wars if the existing and, 


thus far, harmless situation was not settled 
justly, cast a gloomy shadow over the 
nations grouped: at the eastern end of the 
Baltic. 

Early in November a group of Lithuanian 
political refugees, composed of former mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic Party, met in 
Riga, Latvia, and passed resolutions (e- 
nouncing the Government of President 
Smetona and Premier Waldemaras as 
militaristic and unconstitutional and calling 
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on the Lithuanian people to overthrow it by 
force. On Nov. 13 a dispatch from Mos- 
cow stated that the Russians were becoming 
concerned over Polish encouragement of the 
Lithuanian émigrés at Riga and the sup- 
posed intention of Poland to force the issue 
by an invasion of her northern neighbor as 
soon as the frozen state of the roads per- 
mitted it. Next day the Polish Government 
officially denied that it had encouraged the 
Riga émigrés or that its intentions toward 
Lithuania were otherwise than peaceful. 

At the same time a report from Berlin 
asserted that Lithuania’s position was criti- 
cal and indicated a widespread belief that 
if Lithuania made no concessions to Poland, 
the Poles, mindful of their own history, 
might find it possible to conclude some 
arrangement with Germany and Russia by 
which the small and troublesome State 
might be partitioned. Riga dispatches, usu- 
ally the wildest of all, declared gloomily 
that the close approach of the League meet- 
ing was an added danger to Lithuania and 
Europe for the reason that Pilsudski might 
wish to go before that body with the occu- 
pation of Lithuania as a fait accompli. 

The concern of the Great Powers was 
made evident on Nov. 21 when Great 
Britain, France and Italy made informal 
representations to Kovno asking that Lith- 
uania terminate the “state of war” which 
she has maintained toward Poland since 
1920 and open her Polish frontier. Premier 
Waldemaras declined the suggestion and 
stated that he would attei.d the League 
meeting in person to present his country’s 
side of the case. 

A similar friendly remonstrance, but 
with a diplomatically veiled threat attached 
to it, was presented to both the Polish and 
Lithuanian Governments on Nov. 24 by the 
Russian Government, stating that by an 
existing treaty Russia guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. 

A fresh crop of rumors concerning “the 
impending clash between Poland and Lith- 
uania” emanated from the Baltic States on 
Nov. 25; and there were reports of an 
armed insurrection in the border districts 
of Lithuania with an attempted coup d’état. 
These were denied by the authorities at 
Kovno. Statements that political unrest 
existed in Lithuania continued, however, 
and these declared that the Lithuanian press 
was unanimously demanding the formation 
of a coalition government and that Walde- 
maras was negotiating with the four largest 
parties of the Opposition. 

Premier Waldemaras declared two days 
later (Nov. 27), in a signed telegram to 
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Reuter’s, that there was overwhelming evi- 
dence that the Polish Government was 
making use of certain Lithuanian political 
émigrés, who left their country after the 
Tauroggen putsch last September, as organ- 
izers of a revolutionary movement against 
the Lithuanian Government. The telegram 
also contained a statement that neither 
his own party nor any other Lithuanian 
group was ready to resume normal relations 
with Poland if the price of such resumption 
must be the renouncing of sovereignty over 
Vilna. “I am ready,” the message added, 
“to resume normal relations when a satis- 
factory agreement has been reached with 
Poland regarding Vilna and when Poland 
manifests readiness to respect Lithuania’s 
independence.” 

In a note addressed to Russia, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the 
United States, the Polish Government on 
Nov. 28 again denied any intention of 
aggression toward Lithuania, but called the 
attention of the Powers to the necessity for 
a settlement of the “unilateral state of war” 
under which the Lithuanian Government 
has embarrassed Polish trade by closing the 
Niemen River and depriving Poland of the 
normal use of the port of Memel. 

In spite of Kovno dispatches which be- 
littled the activities of the political malcon- 
tents and declared that the Waldemaras 
régime had the support of the army, re- 
ports from all the States bordering on 
Lithuania became so unanimous in their 
statement of serious political disorders and 
the weakening of the Waldemaras Govern- 
ment that observers became convinced 
that behind so much smoke there must be 
some fire. Russian alarm over the state of 
affairs was apparently genuine, and a cir- 
cumstantial Berlin dispatch indicated that 
Waldemaras was barely able to maintain his 
leadership. Rumors that President Smetona 
would proceed to form a coalition Govern- 
ment persisted. Answering these, Walde- 
maras, in an interview to the press, dis- 
missed the idea of resigning and discussed 
his own plans for a coalition. 

By Nov. 30, with the meeting of the 
League of Nations so close at hand, the 
opinion seemed to grow that the worst 
danger of an open act of hostility on the 
part of either Lithuania or Poland was over 
and that the discussion of the difficulty 
before the League might be trusted to 
settle the turmoil safely. Warsaw papers, 
however, continued to print reports of the 
massing of Lithuanian troops along the 
border and gave circumstantial accounts of 
a skirmish between troops of the Lithuanian 
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Government and some insurgents which 
they alleged occurred on Nov. 29 near 
Olkienniki. No disorders were admitted by 
Kovno, but a Riga telegram declared that 
Waldemaras’s hold on the office of Premier 
was becoming slender, that the chiefs of 
the Lithuanian army, who met at the War 
Office in Kovno on Nov. 29 and declared 
their faith in his Government, had hesitated 
before doing so, and that residents of Kovno 
were uneasy and had begun to lay in stocks 
of food. A Russian dispatch indicated a 
fear on the part of Soviet diplomats, not 
that Poland might declare open war on 
Lithuania, but that she might secretly be 
planning to inspire the overthrow of the 
Lithuanian Government with the intention 
of occupying another portion of Lithuanian 
territory in the same irregular way that 
she had acquired Vilna. They pointed out 
that General Zeligovski, who had led the 
unauthorized Polish force which seized 
Vilna in October, 1920, had recently re- 
signed from the Polish army, and saw in 
_ that fact enough to justify a suspicion that 
he might be about to engage upon further 
unofficial activities. | 

The Lithuanian political parties in oppo- 
sition were not hopeful that the discussion 
of the Polish-Lithuanian controversy before 
the League of Nations would lead to a sat- 
isfactory settlement. Eustace Kairys, leader 
of the remaining Social Democratic bloc in 
the Lithuanian Parliament, informed the 
press that the Premier could hope for suc- 
cess only if he carried a mandate from 
the whole of his country, whereas the oppo- 
sition against him was strong. However, 
in the event of a threat to Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, he asserted, the Socialists would 
prove as patriotic as their political rivals. 

How close Lithuania and Poland ap- 
proached open warfare, with its probable 
consequence of a greater disaster, was re- 
vealed on Dec. 1, when Marshal Pilsudski 
gave an interview to the press, in which he 
said: “When I received word during last 
week’s crisis that Lithuania was mobilizing, 
I meditated throughout the night whether 
Poland should mobilize to forestall attack. 
Finally I decided instead to appeal to the 
League of Nations.” If the Polish leader 
was sincere in his statement, and was not 
making a bid for the good-will of the Great 
Powers and the League, the crisis in Euro- 
pean affairs was undoubtedly an ugly one. 
Russia had already expressed her essential 
interest in the maintenance of Lithuanian 
independence; France was bound to Poland 
by an alliance. Germany would have been 
likely to accept any reasonable opportunity 


for rectifying her unsatisfactory eastern 
frontiers. 

When the representatives of the Great 
Powers gathered at Geneva for the meeting 
of the League early in December a confey- 
ence was arranged between the Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Russia for an informal discussion 
of their attitude toward the affair before 
its formal presentation to the League. After 
two days, on Dec. 6, Ministers Chamberlain, ' 
Briand, Stresemann and Litvinov agreed 
that Lithuania must end her strange seven- 
year-old “state of war” with Poland. The 
solution proposed was that Lithuania, by 
unilateral reservation, might maintain its 
abstract claim to the Vilna province. 

Apparently this solution was too abstract 
for Premier Waldemaras. Even the addi- 
tion of diplomatic pressure from Italy and 
Japan failed to move the Lithuanian Min- 
ister. On the evening of the day on which 
the conference made known its agreement 
he granted an interview to the press in 
which he declared that he was ready to give 
the Council of the League every guarantee 
of Lithuania’s peaceful intentions and of 
his willingness to set up a neutral zone be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland, but that he 
could not discuss the question of resuming 
immediate relations with Poland or opening 
the frontier. “We do not intend to discuss 
Vilna,” he said, “but Lithuania has a legal 
title to Vilna which she does not contem- 
plate surrendering.” 

The Lithuanian Premier and M. Zaleski, 
Polish Foreign Minister, publicly aired their 
grievances before the League Council meet- 
ing on Dec. 7. Practically the only point 
of agreement was joint desire for immediate 
League action. Accordingly, the Council 
appointed Foreign Minister Beelaerts van 
Blockland of the Netherlands, who took an 
active part in the Washington naval confer- 
ence, to investigate the problem and sug- 
gest a solution, and a special committee was 
dispatched to investigate the frontier. 

Marshal Pilsudski arrived in Geneva on 
Dec. 9, and after several conferences, on 
Dec. 10, the League Council, with both 
Premier Pilsudski and Premier Waldemaras 
present, unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring the state of war ended between 
Poland and Lithuania and that in the event 
of future bellicose incidents or threats the 
Secretary General of the League, with the 
Acting President of the Council, may take 
steps to bring about a settlement. The 
Vilna question being left pending, the two 
nations began immediate negotiations to 
work out a solution. 
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OTHER EVENTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


ORWAY—As a result of the Autumn 
N elections, the Socialist Party came into 
; control of the largest single political group 
in the Norwegian Parliament, and it seemed 
probable that a combination of Socialists 
F and Radicals would obtain the control of the 
Government, supplanting the Conservative- 
Liberal-Agrarian coalition, which had gov- 
erned the State since 1924. Socialism has 
possessed many supporters in Norway for 
several years, but Communism has failed to 
make much progress there. It was expected 
that the new Parliament would confine its 
efforts to attempts at enlightened social 
reform and avoid anything revolutionary. 


WEDEN—Communication between New 

York and Stockholm by telephone was 
first established on a commercial basis on 
Nov. 29. 

Sweden was visited last year by 68,000 
foreigners, of which 30,000 were tourists. 

Without a single mishap, Swedish air- 
planes in commercial service covered in 
/ 1927 a distance equal to 7% times around 
the globe, or 194,866 miles, in a total time of 
2,862 hours. 


Soviet Russia’s purchases in Sweden 
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amounted to nearly $9,112,000 in the budget 
year September, 1926-27, while Sweden im- 
ported approximately $5,360,000 worth of 
raw and manufactured products from 
Russia. 

The export of Swedish capital, aided by 
the high exchange value of the krona, con- 
tinues to gain. The latest official figures 
show that this export amounted to $16,- 
653,520 during the third quarter of 1927. 
For the first nine months of the year the 
figure was $43,952,000. 


| Fig irae the first half of 
November, Latvian police took into 
custody seven members of the revolutionary 
committee known as the Comintern of Lat- 
via, including the supposed leader of the 
movement, a man named Behrsin, who was 
one of the chief commissars of Moscow 
during the Bolshevist reign of terror early 
in 1919. In Behrsin’s possession when he 
was arrested were found many passports 
and a large sum of money. According to 
the Latvian police some of the passports 
were stolen and the others forged, while the 
money had been sent to him with instruc- 
tions from Moscow. 


Russia’s Disarmament Proposals at Geneva 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 
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Union would be represented in the next 
conference of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Disarmament of the League of Na- 
tions caused a stir, the statement of the 
| Soviet Government on Nov. i, as its delega- 
tion left Moscow for Geneva, was a veri- 


I the announcement that the Soviet 


i table bombshell. Litvinov, Acting Commis- 
)sar of Foreign Affairs, declared that he— 
{ and his colleagues, Luncharsky, Commissar 
/of Education, Ougarov, a member of the 
Central Executive Committee, and Pouga- 
ichev, Assistant Chief of the General Staff 
/of the Red Army—would propose at Geneva 
‘complete and general disarmament. For, 
: the Soviet authorities were of the opinion 
jthat the capitalist nations, although prone 


\to talk about it, had little real intention of, 


disarming. Litvinov’s words as published 
in Paris were in part as follows: 


In place of the real and visible disarma- 
ment desired by the people of all countries, 
we have had so far as a result of the work 
of the League of Nations only declarations 
which mean nothing and a pile of resolu- 
tions which serve the international policies 
of this or that country. 

The Soviet State, by its nature being free 
of all territorial aspirations, pursues a policy 
of peace. In a spirit of real peace it has 
proposed and proposes to all its neighbors 
and all other States the conclusion of non- 
aggression treaties. In its policy of peace 
the Soviet Government continues to insist 
on the necessity of complete and general 
disarmament. If the capitalist States con- 
sider unacceptable the project of immediate 
and complete disarmament, or disarmament 
in a short time, the Soviet delegation will 
— to gradual realization of disarma- 
ment. 
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“HOW LONG, O, LORD, HOW LONG”’ 


Rykov, Chief Commissar, made further 
comment in Moscow on the following day: 


The Soviet Union is ready to propose, sup- 
port and carry out the most radical possible 
program of disarmament for the whole globe 
simultaneously. campaign against these 
proposals would Be only designed to mislead 
and disguise preparations for a new war 
under the mask of pacificism. 


And Verkhovsky, an expert in the Soviet 
War College, said: 

While we were not represented at Geneva 
capitalist statesmen.could lay the blame for 
disarmament failure to ‘‘Red Imperialists.’’ 
Now, when they hear from us the most 
sweeping possible proposals, it will be diffi- 
cult for them to leave matters in the same 
stagnation as before. 


The Communistic Party organ, Pravda, 
followed the same line of thought, according 
to an American observer in Moscow, and 
revealed unmistakably a desire to see the 
proposal of the Soviet Government spread 
consternation among the professional dip- 
lomats of the Western European Powers. 
To Izvestiya, organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, the situation was much 
more serious. It said: 

It is no longer the moment to talk about 
diplomatic intrigues hidden behind pacifist 
taik at Geneva. There is now going on en- 
tirely concrete and practical work which 
may in the nearest future have a most cata- 
strophic effect on world peace. We 


refer to the Polish plans for the absorption 
of Lithuania. Each day gives new, abso- 


—The Evening Standard, London 


lutely detailed and trustworthy information 
to justify our warnings. Here is our prime 
mission at Geneva—to call the attention of 
all countries to what is occurring in Eastern 
Europe. 


The immediate reaction in France, as 
expressed in Le Temps, was that the Bol- 
shevists, who relied solely upon force to 
keep themselves in power, were extremely 
audacious to call upon the rest of the world 
to disarm. Le Temps believed that the So- 
viet Government designed its proposal to 
be an impossible scheme which the “capital- 
ist” nations would have to reject. Then 
they could be pilloried before the world as 
having no honest desire for disarmament. 
When Litvinov stopped off in Berlin, a week 
before the assembly of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission at Geneva, French 
suspicions were heightened with the thought 
that the Soviet Government had less interest 
in disarmament than in reaching a working 
agreement with Germany. The spectacle 
of German and Russian delegates advancing 
upon Geneva hand in hand, singing the 
praises of each other as genuine advocates 
of disarmament and peace on earth, would 
be nothing else than propaganda against 
France. Their protestations of their desire 
to see the provisions for disarmament In 
the Treaty of Versailles carried through 
to completion would throw a glare upo 
the facts that France had retained the 
strongest land force in the world and the 
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most intricate web of treaties for its own 
protection. They would bring into bold 
relief the thought that France might have 
something else than “security” in view. To 
French observers, therefore, it was more 
than evident that the Russian delegation 
had somehow to be out-manoeuvred. Atten- 
tion must be diverted from the Soviet pro- 
posal for general disarmament to the speci- 
fic and restricted purposes for which the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament 
was to assemble. And if possible, Foreign 
Minister Briand must catch the Bolshevists 
with the lure of “security” for themselves 
in a “Locarno pact” for Eastern Europe, 
where the quarrel between Lithuania and 
Poland over Vilna was threatening to pre- 
cipitate a general war. 

British official opinion was frankly incred- 
ulous as to a successful outcome of the Dis- 
armament Conference with Soviet delegates 
in attendance. Litvinov’s statement was 
viewed simply as propaganda. British ob- 
servers were much more concerned as to 
what would be the response of the world to 
the position of Great Britain that it had 
gone as far in the reduction of its own ar- 
maments as the “safe defense of the realm” 
would permit. They were interested most in 
the possibility that Litvinov might approach 
Chamberlain at Geneva with the purpose of 
restoring diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and the British Empire. The 
British Government had already let it be 
known that reconciliation might be possible 
if the Soviet Government could give ade- 
quate assurances that it was ready “to 
behave itself.’ 

On Dec. 5, at the formal request of the 
Soviet Government, such a conference was 
held at Geneva between Chamberlain and 
Litvinov. But, according to the communi- 
cation released to the press, they were not 
able to reach an agreement. Chamberlain, 
it was said, told Litvinov that the Soviet 
Government must give guarantees to stop 
Bolshevist propaganda in Great Britain. 
Litvinov replied with the stock argument 
that the Soviet Government was not respon- 
sible for the Third International. Cham- 
berlain gave him to understand that the 
| British Government thought otherwise and 
that there would be no restoration of dip- 
lomatie relations between the two Govern- 
ments until a Soviet emissary went to Lon- 
don to seek a reconciliation. Litvinov, ap- 
parently vexed, declined to reply to this 
requirement until he had consulted the 
Soviet authorities in Moscow. 

In Italy the Soviet call for complete dis- 
armament seemed not worth considering 
a$ a serious proposal. For the Bolsheviki 
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had nothing to lose by fostering the sus- 
picions and hostilities prevailing in West- 
ern Europe. They therefore could be ex- 
pected to seek to intensify those feelings 
rather than to allay them. Moreover, said 
the Italians, the Soviet representatives 
could be counted upon to use the opportu- 
nity of their presence in Geneva rather for 
the spread of Communist propaganda than 
for the cause of world peace. But even so, 
the Italian observers believed that the Soviet 
Union should be represented in the Dis- 
armament Conference, however much its 
delegates might hinder its proceedings, 
because Europe would never be able to 
give serious consideration to disarming 
unless the Soviet Union joined in the move- 
ment. Its small neighbors would never 
dare to disarm unless the Soviet Union did 
likewise. And the Italians saw, quite apart 
from the issue of disarmament, advantages 
in having Soviet representatives come to 
Geneva. It was to be hoped that their 
participation would lead eventually to the 
inclusion of the Soviet Union in the League 
of Nations. 

To Polish observers the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s declaration for complete disarma- 
ment was a “bluff,” which it knew would 


A French Communist view of the Tenth 
Anniversary of Bolshevist Revolution—‘*Hom- 
age to the Workers and Peasants of the Soviet 
Republics, Builders of Socialism !’’ 

—L’Humanité, Paris 
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never be called. But if that should hap- 
pen the Soviet Government would find an 
escape from the consequences of such a 
course in the assertion that the Ogpu, its 
secret police organization, was not to be re- 
garded as a military force, and in the con- 
tention that it must retain sufficient ter- 
ritorial forces and militia to suppress 
counter-revolutionary actions. The Poles 
believed that the Soviet Government was 
willing to join the Disarmament Confer- 
ence because its plans in China had come 
to naught and because it wished to draw 
closer to Germany. Reflecting much of the 
apprehension of the French observers, the 
Poles felt that such a rapprochement would 
immediately endanger their own country, 
for Russia’s professed devotion to the prin- 
ciples of arbitration and non-aggression 
had not been found as yet to include Rus- 
sian relations with Poland. 

In Germany, of course, the declaration of 
the Soviet Government and the arrival of 
Litvinov in Berlin were evidence that the 
Soviet Union was adopting the view of 
Germany, that disarmament would give 
security, rather than the French view, that 
security had to be assured before disarma- 
ment were possible. It was hinted to the 
press in Berlin that Germany might be 
willing to grant further credits and favor- 
able trading relations if the Soviet Union 
would not only support the German view at 
Geneva, but also take the German stand 
that the Allies could no longer hold Ger- 
many to the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with respect to troops, airplanes, 
tanks, poison gas and ships of war unless 
they fulfilled the promise to disarm which 
they had given in the Treaty of Versailles. 
But the German Foreign Office took care 
to sponsor no such public statement. It 
denied that there was any compact beween 
Germany and the Soviet Union, and simply 
declared that a common policy was bound 
to bring the two Powers together. They 
both now wished the Committee on Security 
and the Committee on Disarmament, which 
had deliberated separately during the last 
conference of the rreparatory Commission 
on Disarmament, to work together at this 
conference. 

Germans declared that they expected the 
Russian demand for complete and general 
disarmament to put France and other mem- 
bers of the League in much the same quan- 
dary which developed when Holland came 
forward with its non-aggression proposals 
prier to the agreements of Locarno. Their 
expectation, however, was in reality little 
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more than a wish. They must have sense 
that there was no likelihood that the 
League’s Preparatory Commission would 
proceed to the elaboration of a plan for gen. 
eral and complete disarmament when it met 
at Geneva on Nov. 30. The scepticism of 
the French, Italians and British, with re. 
gard to the motives behind the declaration 
of Litvinov on the eve of his departure for 
Geneva via Berlin, showed unmistakably 
that those Powers had no intention of 
taking the Soviet call to disarm seriously. 

On Nov. 12 the report came from Mos. 
cow that the Central Executive Committee 
had expelled Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kameney, 
Radek, Smilga and more than seventy of 
their followers from the Communist Party. 
Close upon this information followed the 
inevitable rumors that Trotsky had been 
assassinated and that Moscow was in a 
fever of uncertainty. But then, on Nov. 14, 
came the statement that the Administration 
had modified the sentence of expulsion 
against Kamenev, Radek, Smilga, Rakovsky, 
Muralov, Bakaev and Yevdokimov, so as to 
let them remain in the Communist Party, 
but to debar them from holding office in 
the party or the Soviet Government. And 
an American correspondent in Moscow re- 
ported that the expulsion of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev had caused scarcely a ripple upon 
the surface of daily life in Moscow. 

The leaders of the Opposition, if these 
reports can be accepted as indications of 
the real situation in Moscow, seem to have 
displayed unusual political sagacity in the 
presence of the public. At the funeral of 
their former colleague, Joffe—who com- 
mitted suicide to end his suffering from 
disease—Trotsky and Zinoviev spoke of 
“our revolution,” “our party,” “our Com- 
intern,” “our duty to dead comrades,” in 
spite of the fact that they had just been 
expelled from the Communist Party by its 
Central Executive Committee. 

The Communist Party Congress opened 
on Dec. 2, being the first since 1925, and 
formal discussion of the Opposition ques- 
tion began immediately, but had reached 
no conclusion at the time this article went 
to press. ; 

Reports, for the most part emanating 
from Rumania, persisted during the month, 
telling of serious counter-revolutionary out- 
breaks in the Ukraine. These were, how- 
ever, consistently denied by Moscow; and § 
an Associated Press correspondent sent 
into the region to investigate reported on 
Dec. 9 that there were no signs of disordet. 
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of the Druses and the Syrian Na- 

tionalists, the French Governmeni 
has been approaching slowly the problem 
of reorganizing its rule of Syria in accord- 
ance with its interpretation of the Man- 
date. Material changes have already been 
made in the Constitution of the Lebanon 
and a new arrangement for the remainder 
of Syria is rumored to be nearly ready for 
promulgation. 

M. de Caix officially announced in Rome 
some time ago that France intends to carry 
out fully the spirit of the provision in Ar- 
ticle XXII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Purpose and plan were set forth 
in the following words: 

The idea which has dominated, if not the 
whole operation of the Mandate, at least all 
efforts at organization, is the following: 
the Mandate is a provisory régime destined 
to permit populations which are not yet 
politically of age to educate themselves, in 
such a way as to arrive some day at com- 
plete self-government. This supposes that 
the Mandatory Power will create gradually 
in the country of the Mandate native insti- 
tutions such that, if they work comfortably, 
there will be no need of the intervention of 
the Mandate. It results from this that 
there will not have to be any interposition 


of the institutions of the Mandate in the 
internal affairs of the native governments. 


Hee brought to an end the revolt 


The Permanent Commission on Mandates 
of the League of Nations examined lately 
fifteen petitions relating to Syria, of which 
the general substance was a request for 
the setting up of a régime similar to that 
in Iraq. The Commission replied that it 
is to the interest of the Syro-Palestinian 
Committee to help the Mandatory Power in 
arriving at a situation where it can deter- 
mine and promulgate the organic law pro- 
— for in the first article of the Man- 
date, 

The full text of the declaration made by 
the High Commissioner, M. Henri Ponsot, 
on July 26 shows general harmony with 
the above quotation. ™M. Ponsot said that 
he had reported to the French Government 
and to the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
for the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate the results of his study of the situation 
in Syria and the Lebanon. Since his return 
to Syria, he had held interviews, with the 
heads of the governments of the States, in 
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which he had set forth certain views and 
intentions of France as follows: 


1. There is no question whatever of 
France’s giving up her Mandate. ‘‘She will 
carry through until favorable outcome (con- 
duira a bon terme) the mission received 
from the League of Nations.’’ This state- 
ment would appear to dispose of the recent 
rumors that France may transfer the Syrian 
Mandate to Italy or Britain or any other 
Power. 

2. The Mandatory Power has been anxious 
to bring to realization the wishes of the 
communities under its care, but the inter- 
pretation of these wishes has: hitherto met 
with serious obstacles, by reason of very 
frequent contradictions. The Mandatory 
Power is resolved to adjust itself to the 
expression of such wishes, so far as these 
express themselves in order and peace, and 
respect both the rights of minorities as de- 
scribed in treaties and the general interests 
of the countries. This declaration does not 
contain a promise of the encouragement of 
Syrian unity. 

3. This policy should find formal expres- 
sion in the organic law, which the new 
High Commissioner intends to be, above all, 
the work of the peoples of the country. 
These States should be able to regulate 
their differences and negotiate a new agree- 
ment-which will harmonize the various in- 
terests concerned. The Mandatory Power 
will assist toward a general agreement. It 
cannot forget its responsibility, and if ac- 
cord should not be reached, it would be 
obliged to take such action as will maintain 
order and secure the future. 

4. The Mandatory Power has already be- 
stowed powers of self-government where 
durable order has been re-established. It 
wishes to hasten political evolution in 
Syria by reorganizing its functions, assur- 
ing greater decentralization and avoiding 
the superposition of agencies of control. 

5. ‘Order has been re-established and se- 
curity reigns today within the frontiers.’ 
This has cost the Mandatory Power consid- 
erable effort and expense. Peace must be 
preserved if the benefits of administrative, 
economic and financial order are to be at- 
tained. It is only fair that the Syrian States 
should share in the expenses of the main- 
tenance of security. It is expected that the 
French troops will be diminished in number, 
and that there will be an increase in local 
defense organizations, the expense of which 
will be borne by the Svrian States. 

6. The High Commissioner was assured 
in France that French capital is ready to 
take an interest in the economic develop- 
ment of Syria and the Lebanon. Apparently 
it is intended that there shall be only these 
two Syrian States. 

7. The Mandatory Power hopes for a grow- 
ing degree of accord between the Syrian 
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States and will work earnestly in that di- 
rection. “The liberalism of the French 
Republic cannot be doubted by any one. 
Having received the mission of forwarding 
the progressive development of Syria and 
the Lebanon as independent States, and of 
assuring to all the protection and respect 
of their rights, the Mandatory Power will 
not fail in its task.’’ 


Announcement was made in August that 
M. Ponsot would henceforth be not “High 
Commissioner for the State of Syria, the 
Lebanon, the Alaouites and the Jebel 
Druse,” but simply “High Commissioner to 
the French Republic.” On Sept. 23 M. 
Ponsot submitted to the members of the 
Lebanese Parliament a series of amend- 
ments to the Lebanese Constitution which 
was promulgated on May 23, 1926, but 
which had not received the definitive ap- 
proval of the French Government. The 
most noteworthy amendments pzovided for 
the abolition of the Senate, and the modifi- 
cation of the Chamber of Deputies so that 
instead of the election of them all by man- 
hood suffrage in the proportion of one for 
every 20,000 inhabitants belonging to a 
specified religious community, only half of 
the Deputies will be elected and the re- 
mainder will be nominated by the Presi- 


dent of the Lebanese Republic on proposal 
by the Council of Ministers. Committees 
of the Senate and Deputies debated the 
changes, manifesting considerable opposi- 
tion. On Oct. 3 they were given until Gct. 
15 to finish their discussions. They pre- 
sented a report on Oct. 12, according to 
which most of the proposed articles were 
adopted without change, while the remain- 
der were adopted subject to certain modifi- 
cations which had been approved by the 
President of the Council and the Delegate 
of the High Commissioner. The majority 
of comment outside of Syria considers that 
the changes constitute a considerable re- 
duction of Lebanese liberties, which is dis- 
tinctly out of harmony with the spirit of 
the July Proclamation. 

It was reported early in November that 
the Syrian Nationalists had sent delegates 
to Beirut, where in a congress they drew 
up a manifesto for presentation to the High 
Commissioner. The document is reported 
to have welcomed the friendly cooperation 
of France and to have omitted reference to 
the desired detachment of territories from 
the Lebanon and Syria. Otherwise it con- 
forms with previous Nationalistic proposals 
made by the Nationalists. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE NEAR EAST 


URKEY—The new Turkish Cabinet, 
constituted early in November, contains 
the following personnel: 

Ismet PasHA—Prime Minister. 

SHuKry Kaya Bey—Interior. 

SHuKry Bey SARAJOGHLOU—Finance. 

TEWFIK RusHDI Bey—Foreign. 

MauHMupD Essap Bey—Justice. 

ReuHiJ Bey—Public Works. 

NEJATI Bery—Education. 

ReFrik Bey—Health. 

RauMy Bey—Commerce and Agriculture. 


On Nov. 24, Greek authorities held up a 
special Turkish train which was carrying 
a delegation to a celebration at Adrianople 
of that city’s deliverance from the Greeks 
in 1922. The ground of interference was 
the decoration of the train with Turkish 
flags. A strong protest was sent from 
Angora to Athens, on the ground that the 
Lausanne Treaty had been violated, and 
talk began promptly in Turkey of construct- 
ing a new railway from Kuleli Bourgas to 
Adrianople, east of the Maritza River, on 
Turkish soil. 

The Turkish authorities in Constantinople 
began, late in November, to arrest Turkish 
Communists on the charge of subversive 
propaganda among workers in tobacco fac- 
tories. More than 100 persons were im- 


prisoned, including a number of highly ed- 
ucated men and two employes of Arcos, 
the Russian trading company. It was re- 
ported that the leader of communistic ac- 
tivities in Turkey was found to be one Dr. 
Vedad Nedim and that’ his organization 
extended to Adana, Smyrna, Brusa ana 
Erzerum. 

Moukhtar Bey left Constantinople or 
Nov. 14 to take up the post of Ambassador 
from the Turkish Republic to the United 
States. On Nov. 27 James W. Gerard, 
formerly American Ambassador to Ger- 
many and now Chairman of the American 
Committee opposed to the Lausanne Treaty, 
published an attack on the legality of 
Moukhtar Bey’s reception. Mr. Gerard al- 
leged that the Turkish representative was 
officially responsible for the murder by the 
Turks in 1920 of 30,000 Armenian Chris- 
tians, apparently deduced from the fact 
that Moukhtar Bey took part in negotiations 
between Turkey and Russia, after which 
the Turks entered Armenia and destroyed 
property and life. The State Department 
issued a reply, affirming the right of the 
President to send an Ambassador without 
special act of Congress and stating that: 
(1) The United States resumed official 
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recognition of Turkey when Admiral Bris- 
tol became High Commissioner in August, 
1921, and (2) that no Independent Armenia 
exists; there is a Soviet socialist republic 
bearing that name, but it has no indepen- 
dent recognition from any country. On 
account of rumors that an attempt might 
be made to assassinate Moukhtar Bey, spe- 
cial precautions were made to protect him 
when he landed in New York on Nov. 28. 
He proceeded to Washington and was re- 
ceived by the President on Dec. 5. 

The Turkish budget for 1928 as submitted 
to the Grand National Assembly calls for 
an expenditure of a little more than $100,- 
000,000. Of this, about 40 per cent. is to 
be appropriated for defense; $7,000,000 is 
to be paid toward the public debt; $3,250,- 
000 is the allowance for education and 
$2,000,000 for agriculture. 

It appears that at last an actual contract 
has been concluded between the Turkish 
Government and an American corporation. 
The Fox Brothers International Corpora- 
tion announced in the middle of November 
that it had contracted to build, for the 
sum of $2,500,000, car and locomotive re- 
pair shops at Kaisariyah. 

Provincial announcements of the results 
of the Turkish census estimate the total 
population of the country at 13,641,810, 
among which there are 481,137 more fe- 
males than males. The population of Con- 
stantinople is given as 699,602 and of An- 
gora 74,789, of which two-thirds are males. 


E GYPT—The Egyptian Parliament was 
a 


opened on Nov. 17. Prime Minister 
Sarwat Pasha read the Speech from the 
Throne, in which sympathetic reference was 
made to the death of Zaghlul Pasha and 
to the King’s warm appreciation of his own 
reception in Europe. It stated that Sarwat 
Pasha, in recent conversations in England 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain, had promoted 
good understanding and had striven to rec- 
oncile differences as regards Egypt and the 
Sudan and to bring about an alliance be- 
tween the British and Egyptian nations 
which would complete Egypt’s independence 
and settle its relations with Britain; that 
Sarwat Pasha had discussed with various 
Governments the question of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, and 
that the extension had been agreed to in 
principle, the Capitulatory Powers to work 
out laws to put it in effect. An interna- 
tional conference was contemplated for 
modernizing the capitulations. 
An Egyptian Ministerial decree brought 
into foree in November a law governing 
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the formation of companies. Each Board 
of Directors must include two Egyptians, 
25 per cent. of the employes must be Egyp- 
tian, and subscription lists must be kept 
open for three months, providing Egyptians 
with the opportunity of furnishing half the 
capital needed. Foreign business men held 
a meeting to protest against the provisions 
of the law. 

The Egyptian Government has set up a 
commission to study the labor question in 
Egypt and draft legislation looking toward 
the protection of workmen, the settlement 
of disputes and the maintenance of good 
relations between workers and employers. 


RAQ—A report was announced in No- 

vember from the Iraq Boundary Com- 
mission, which was provided for in the 
Treaty of Angora of June 5, 1926. The 
commission met at Mosul on March 19, 1927. 
Its President was M. Baeschlin, Professor 
of Geodesy at the Federal Polytechnic of 
Switzerland, and there was one representa- 
tive from Iraq, one from England and two 
from Turkey. The commission has delim- 
ited a frontier of approximately 235 miles 
in length, the line running at some points 
across mountains more than 9,000 feet in 
height. 

The British Under Secretary for the Col- 
onies made a statement on Nov. 28 in the 
House of Commons to the effect that the 
company which is to work the oil fields 
near Mosul shall be and remain a British 
company, registered in Britain and having 
its principal place of business in the Brit- 
ish Dominions with a British Chairman. As 
previously announced, only 25 per cent. of 
the capital to be used in the field will be 
British and the British Government is to 
have no direct share in the controlling in- 
terest. 


ALESTINE—A dinner was held in Lon- 

don on Nov. 10 in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. Lord Reading proposed a toast 
to the “Mandatory Power.” He said that 
the declaration was actuated by the highest 
principles of toleration and justice. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, Under Secretary for the Col- 
onies, said in his reply that “the absolute 
justice of Sir Herbert Samuel and of Lord 
Plumer had the effect of quieting strife. 
Palestine, like all other countries, is sub- 
ject to ebb and flow, and just now it is 
experiencing the ebb. But let us not be 
dismayed by that. The Zionist ideal is of 
benefit not to Jews only; it has a great 
spiritual value for all mankind.” 
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Dr. Weizmann proposed the health of 
Lord Balfour and Sir Herbert Samuel re- 
sponded. Lord Balfour then addressed the 
assemblage. He said that the Zionist en- 
deavor is at once the most ideal and the 
most practical of causes. It is not merely 
a question of economics, but of human, in- 
tellectual and emotional development. The 
Jewish settlers in Palestine would not be 
given a fair chance if any one could charge 
the Mandatory Power with unfair treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Holy «Land. 
He read the following authorized statement: 

The Palestinian Government has in mind 
all the difficulties which have to be dealt 
with by the Zionist Organization, and, hav- 
ing that in mind, it is intended to introduce 
as soon as possible certain general reforms 
in matters of land taxation. A special staff 
has recently been appointed to undertake 
the work of land survey, which is an essen- 
tial preliminary in the reform of land taxa- 
tion. The result of their work will be to 


enable the Government to readjust the pres- 
ent incidence of taxation on land. 


It was announced on Nov. 13 that the 
Government of Palestine had accepted an 
offer from John D. Rockefeller Jr. of 
$3,000,000 for establishing a museum of 
Palestinian archaeology at Jerusalem. Half 
of the money is to be used for erecting and 
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equipping the building, which must be con- 
structed within three years, and the remain- 
ing half will be used as endowment. The 
location will be upon a plot of land outside 
and immediately north of the wall of Jeru- 
salem. The building and grounds will be 
arranged in conformity with the “Jerusalem 
town-planning scheme.” 


hs Pact of Neutrality and 
Non-Aggression between Russia and 
Persia was ratified by the Persian Parlia- 
ment late in October. It provides that each 
Government will abstain from any attack 
or act of aggression against the other and 
from introducing its armed forces into the 
other’s territory. If either Government is 
attacked by a third Power the other will 
remain strictly neutral. Neither Govern- 
ment will enter into any alliance or agree- 
ment detrimental to the other, nor inter- 
fere in any way with the other’s internal 
affairs. The fisheries in the Caspian Sea 
will be worked for twenty-five years by a 
company under joint auspices, with a Per- 
sian Chairman; each Government will re- 
ceive half the profits. The signing of the 
treaty put an end to the embargo on Per- 
sian goods at the Russian frontier. 


Chinese Protests Against American Loan to 
South Manchuria Railway 


By HAROLD S$. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


in process between J. P. Morgan & 

Co. and the South Manchuria Railway 
Company continued to excite comment in 
China and prompted both the Nanking and 
the Peking Governments to make strong 
statements disapproving of American loans 
to assist the enterprises of the South Man- 
churia Railway. Of special significance 
was the attitude of the Chinese business 
men in Shanghai, the most intelligent and 
substantial group of their class in the coun- 
try. A representative committee of Shang- 
hai and other Yangtze region business men 
on Nov. 25 sent a resolution to Dr. Alfred 
Sze, Chinese Minister in Washington, which 
he handed to Secretary Kellogg. The reso- 
lution condemned the South Manchuria 


‘Tis belief that loan negotiations were 


Railway Company as an “imperialistic 
Japanese political and economic instrument” 
and demanded that “America maintain 
[her] traditional policy of friendship; do 
not help Japan’s encroachments in China.” 
Dr. C. C. Wu, Foreign Minister in the 
Nationalist junta at Nanking, on Dec. 5 
cabled Secretary Kellogg in similar terms. 

No official statement appeared concern- 
ing the loan, but it was understood that 
the sum in contemplation was $40,000,000, 
half to be used for refunding older obli- 
gations, the remainder for new projects. 
It is well known that the South Manchu- 
ria Railway Company has been seeking 
entrance to the American money market 
for several years. It is a strong organ- 
ization, since the Japanese Government 
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owns a heavy majority of its stock, appoints 
its directors, subsidizes it and backs it to 
the limit with military force. American 
policy has been, however, opposed to Jap- 
anese single-handed exploitation of the 
railway opportunities of Manchuria. In 
1920 it initiated the formation of the New 
Consortium, an association of banks of this 
country, Great Britain, France and Japan, 
to control and pool loans to the Chinese 
central and local governments. At that 
time Japan sought to have Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia excluded from the scope 
of the Consortium’s operations on the 
ground of her “special interest” in those 
areas. To this the American Government 
was opposed and a compromise was reached 
which, while including the regions men- 
tioned, allowed Japan to finance several 
specified railway projects alone. Two of 
these lines, the Kirin-Huining and the 
Kaiyuan-Kirin, are not yet completed and 
a third, the Changchun-Taonanfu line, has 
not been started. Apparently, therefore, 
the loan now under consideration would be 
in line with the position of the Consortium 
and it is difficult to regard the hubbub 
raised in China at this juncture as seri- 
ously founded so long as attention is con- 
fined to the specific proposals now believed 

to be under discussion. The Chinese, how- 
f ever, are apprehensive that the American 
banks may grant future loans in larger 
amounts, surrendering to Japan the whole 
| development of Manchuria and becoming 
thus the main. support—instead of, as in 
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the past, the main obstacle—to Japan’s 
penetration program, which in their minds 
aims at nothing less than the annexation 
of Manchuria. 

That unity of feeling of North and South 
China in this matter is very real was dem- 
onstrated when, on Nov. 29, General Yang 
Yu-ting, Chief of Staff to the man with 
whom, of all Chinese officials, Japan has 
been most closely asssociated, said on be- 
half of that man, “Dictator” Chang Tso- 
lin: “We welcome direct American invest- 
ments in Manchuria, but if the Morgan 
loan is made it will release other railway 
loans to be used for the purpose of fur- 
thering Japanese political aims. It is 
regrettable that Japan enjoys such a de- 
gree of American confidence.” General 
Yang took the same occasion to deny that 
any negotiations were under way between 
Peking and Tokio on the matter of Jap- 
anese treaty rights in Manchuria. Of 
recent months, Chang Tso-lin has found it 
necessary to make such statements in 
order to offset the growing effectiveness 
of Nationalist propaganda from South 
China. There is no doubt that they express 
his convictions, since he has always stood 
out against Japanese political control in 
Manchuria, though influenced by necessity 
at times to grant desired concessions. Ob- 
viously, if Chang Tso-lin backs up such 
bold words with deeds, Premier Tanaka 
will be forced either to “eat bitterness” or 
to employ force for the effectuation of the 
so-called “positive” policy. 


OTHER EVENTS IN CHINA 


ENERALISSIMO CHANG TSO-LIN, 
chief executive at Peking, sought to 
terminate his war with Governor Yen of 
} Shansi by issuing on Oct. 18 a mandate 
offering to make Yen’s punishment a light 
- one if he would evince a proper spirit of 


repentance. Since a decisive defeat of Yen 
had been registered, and while the destruc- 
tion of his power in Shansi might involve 
| prolonged fighting and open the way to de- 
fection within Marshal Chang’s ranks, this 
| bid for reconciliation was politic as well 
; a magnanimous. Governor Yen made no 
» 'esponse. No response was necessary. At 
» the moment when Yen seemed to be finished, 
p the pressure against him was relieved by 
| an attack of Nanking Nationalist forces. 

| This attack was made possible when the 
: Nanking group had overthrown General 
} Tang Seng-chi, head of the opposing fac- 
| tion within the Nationalist ranks at Han- 
; kow. The threatened clash between the 


Nanking and Hankow military leaders 
materialized in sharp fighting, with Gen- 
eral Cheng Chien, notorious for his share 
in the Nanking “incident” of March, 1927, 
in charge of the Nanking forces. General 
Tang on Nov, 12 evacuated Hankow, set- 
ting fire to the native city as he left. 
Looting was rife but the foreigners were 
undisturbed in the concessions and the 
Nanking forces on Nov. 17 occupied the 
city without fighting or disorder. They 
also occupied the neighboring cities of Wu- 
chang and Hanyang, which, with Hankow, 
compose a single urban area known as 
Wuhan. This success opened the way to 
a solid frontal attack against Peking from 
the entire Yangtze region east of Hankow— 
or to the revival of a recalcitrant centre 
under a new head at Hankow. The latter 
seemed the more likely development since 
General Cheng Chien is not friendly with 
certain important leaders in Nanking. 
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Should Chiang Kai-shek reassume charge 
at Nanking, as was being predicted, a break 
would seem inevitable. 

Freed, at least temporarily, from the 
menace of a Hankow attack, Nanking 
armies pressed northward from Pukow, 
capturing Pengpu. Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, whose movements in Honan have 
been veiled in secrecy, appeared to be in 
cooperation with the Nanking forces. The 
Nanking military council on Nov. 26 issued 
a communiqué in which it claimed that 
Honan, Anhui and Kiangsu provinces were 
cleared of Northern troops. Thus appear- 
ances looked dark for the Peking “Dicta- 
tor,” already badly shaken by Governor 
Yen’s sudden and severe attacks. Chinese 
sources in Tokio reported that the Jap- 
anese Cabinet was considering sending 
another force for the protection of Japan- 
ese in Shantung. 

While gaining military successes, the 
Nationalists sought to undermine Chang 
Tso-lin with charges that he was plotting 
to set up a new dynasty, that he had chosen 
June, 1928, as the most propitious date for 
a coup détat. The possibility that Chang 
might be coveting the throne not for him- 
self but for the “Little Emperor,” deposed 
by the Republican Revolution in 1911 and 
living in retirement in the Japanese con- 
cession in Tientsin, should not be over- 
looked. But either venture would have 
slight chance of success. In 1916, President 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, the strongest executive 
since Emperor Ch’ien Lung, failed in an 
effort to grasp the throne. In 1917, General 
Chang Hsun had no better success in main- 
taining the restored “Little Emperor.” 
The die is cast for a republic, anomalously 
as that title now reads. 

The marriage of General Chiang Kai- 

shek, former generalissimo of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist Party) forces, and Miss 
Sung Mei-ling, sister-in-law of Sun Yat- 
“sen, the late Republican leader, took place 
on Dec. 1 at Shanghai. General Chiang’s 
movements since his resignation last August 
indicate his expectation of returning to 
political life when the time is ripe. Rival 
generals in the Nanking faction of the Kuo- 
mintang are in dispute over his return, 
with those favoring him enjoying a slight 
advantage at present. While in Tokio 
recently, Chiang entertained a large com- 
pany of Kuomintang members, declared 
the party’s willingness to accept aid from 
Japan, the Soviets or any other Power and 
pledged himself anew to the revolutionary 
cause. 

A woman, Miss Chen Yueh-shui, was 
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appointed chief justice of the provisional— 
formerly called the mixed—court at Shang. 
hai. She was said to be endorsed by Dr, 
Wang Chung-hui, China’s most eminent 
jurist, who is Minister of Justice in the 
Nanking Government. Judge Lo UHsin. 
yuan, the former incumbent, fell into dis. 
favor when he failed to prevent the arrest 
of Southern officers by the police of the 
International Settlement. 

At Canton, General Chang Fa-kuei, 
recently at Hankow and friendly to the 
left wing Nationalists, but not a Commu- 
nist, drove out Chiang Kai-shek’s satellite, 
General Li Chai-sum. Chang Fa-kuei had 
the support of the labor element. Wang 
Ching-wei, Dr. Sun’s successor in the intel- 
lectual leadership of the Kuomintang, was 
supported by Chang. Wang was besought 
by the civilian group at Nanking to cast 
his lot with them, but held off for terms 
satisfactory to himself. There was much 
apprehension lest Canton should set up a 
definitely anti-Nanking government along 
radical lines. 

British trading interests in London, 
which have been notably less urgent for 
intervention than their representatives in 
various important Chinese ports, showed an 
inclination to face about toward support 
of the latter’s views. On Nov. 14 ina 
letter to the Times (London), the chair- 
man of a large number of the most in- 
portant British concerns trading with China 
advised the British Government to resume 
administration of the Hankow concession 
and to discontinue negotiations for return 
of the British concession at Tientsin. Stat- 
ing the necessity of holding on to extrater- 
ritoriality, foreign administration of the 
customs and interior and riverine trading 
privileges, they further declared: “We fed 
assured that an abandonment of these safe- F 
guards and rights would be more danger- f 
ous to our trade than boycott, dangerous 
as that has proved itself to be.” A month 
previously the British Government had let 
it be known that it saw no occasion for ff 
reconsideration of the Hankow concession 
agreement of last February. : 

Several hundred Russian “Whites” of f 
Shanghai, enraged at the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevist 
Revolution, mobbed the Soviet Consulate, f 
opposite the Astor House, on the evening § 
of Nov. 7. As police failed to arrive, the ff 
“Whites” rushed the doors but retreated 
with one dead and several wounded when — 
the “Reds” inside opened fire. Settlement Ff 
police stood guard over the Consulate that 
night and several days after. The Soviet 
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Consul General demanded damages and 
adequate protection from the Settlement 
authorities. The latter aver that they 
offered protection earlier in the day but 
that it was refused. 

Both at Nanking and Peking the past 
month witnessed the repudiation of treaties 
with foreign States. At Nanking Dr. Wu, 
the Foreign Minister, issued on Nov. 23 
a manifesto which included the clause: “No 
treaty or agreement relative to China and 
to which the Nationalist Government is 
not a party shall be deemed binding upon 
China.” Read in connection with the re- 
mainder of the document this clause refers 
to future agreements. However, the pre- 
vious clauses declared the intention to 
abrogate all unequal treaties. 

The Peking “Dictator” issued a mandate 
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terminating the operation of the commer- 
cial treaty with Spain of 1864 and instruct- 
ing the Foreign Office to open negotiations 
for a new treaty on terms of equality. The 
treaty of 1864 expired on Nov. 11. Spain 
notified China that while regarding the 
commercial clauses of the treaty as inef- 
fective, she would not accept unilateral 
denunciation of the treaty asa _ whole. 
China’s treaty of 1899 with Mexico became 
inoperative, after notice of desire to ter- 
minate, given by Mexico in September, 1926. 

The proposal of Senator Bingham that 
the United States extend de facto recog- 
nition to regional Governments in China, 
which was declared impracticable by Eugene 
Chen at Hankow but accepted as a useful 
makeshift at Nanking, was condemned by 
the Peking “War Lord.” 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 


> aro coronation of Emperor Hirohito 
was set for Nov. 7, 1928. It will take 
place at Kyoto, the old capital. 

Viscount Saito, Governor General of 
Korea, whose conduct of that post has 
been conciliatory and progressive, resigned. 

The Cabinet determined upon a budget 
of approximately 1,785,000,000 yen for 
presentation to the Diet. This exceeded 


the budget of the previous year by some 


30,000,000 yen. Of the total the army was 
allotted 224,000,000, the navy 265,000,000. 
About 5,000,000 was allotted for the assist- 
ance of would-be emigrants. 

Emigration from Japan in the fiscal year 
1926-7 totaled 16,184, of whom 8,599 went 
to Brazil. Already Sao Paulo province of 
Brazil has 55,000 Japanese, who own 165,- 
000 acres and lease another 50,000. A 
colonial museum is to be constructed in 
Tokio to give information about Japan’s 
colonial opportunities. 

Japan’s foreign trade for October showed 
a decline below that of September amount- 
ing to 15,100,000 yen. Declines were reg- 
istered in both imports and exports. The 
trade balance was favorable to Japan. The 
yen exchange fell to 45-46 cents, the low- 
est since February, 1926. The drop was 
generally welcomed as an encouragement 
to exports. 

The Ministry of Commerce elaborated a 
program for subsidizing a number of infant 
industries to the extent of 45,000,000 yen 
($22,500,000) over a fifteen-year period. 
The industries selected for assistance were 
those considered especially important to the 
country’s economic and military security. 
They included artificial indigo, soda ash, 


aluminum, precision instruments and ma- 
chinery, power machinery, spinning ma- 
chinery, machine tools and the wool indus- 
try. A beginning was to be made with the 
first four industries on the list. Other 
far-seeing programs announced were those 
of the Commission on Food and Population. 
Land reclamation projected bringing under 
cultivation an extra 70,000 acres a year 
for the next twenty-five years at a cost 
of 500,000,000 yen ($250,000,000). In addi- 
tion an expenditure of 1,250,000,000 yen 
was contemplated for subsidies, homesteads 
and other necessary purposes. The com- 
mission also was developing an immigration 
and emigration program designed to 
acquaint the people with opportunities 
within Japan as well as in foreign coun- 
tries and to assist redistribution and emi- 
gration. 

Final returns of the elections for the 
prefectural assemblies gave the Seiyukai 
714 seats, a loss of 9, the Minseito 569, a 
gain of 40, the Labor Party 28, a gain of 
27, other parties and independents 176. 
No polling was held in seven prefectures. 
Seiyukai strength was rural, Minseito in 
the cities. The Seiyukai, the Government 
party, now commands a majority in twenty- 
eight of the forty-six prefectures, the Min- 
seito has a majority in eleven. The elec- 
tions continued from Sept. 21 to Oct. 14. 
General disappointment was expressed at 
the failure of 50 per cent. of the electorate 
to go to the polls. However, the results 
of local elections are no indication of what 
the newly enfranchised millions will do in 
the elections for the national house of rep- 
resentatives, which will take place this year. 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The following table, referred to by Professor Barnes in his article on page 478, 
shows the growth of certain American universities between 1910 and 1926. The table 
was specially prepared for CURRENT History by the United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation: 


En rollment———_—_, 


1910 
3,297 
4,046 
3,534 
3,627 
4,430 
6,681 
*4,126 

3,858 
1,908 
4,755 
3,645 


University 


Columbia’ 

New York University.. 
College of City of N. Y. 
Chicago University.... 
University of Penn.... 
California (Berkeley). 
Washington (Seattle).. 
Michigan State 
Wisconsin 

Indiana 


Nebraska 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Barnard College 


1920 
3,152 
4,650 
8,510 
10,833 
10,740 
11,301 

6,862 
12,630 

5,253 
8,652 
7,294 
3,783 
4,561 
5,759 
8,549 

12,180 
744 


1926 
4,866 
7,721 

12,527 

20,383 

17,953 

14,472 

10,923 

18,969 
7,260 

10,134 
8,703 
4,503 
5.823 
4,162 

12,073 

13,025 
1,049 


————— Receipts, 
Including Endowments 


1910 
$3,268,359 
2,015,711 
4,237,250 


University 
Yale 
Harvard 
Columbia’ 
New York University... 489,782 
College of City of N. Y. 619,449 
Chicago University.... 2,793,968 
University of Penn... .°1,418,308 
California (Berkeley). 2,808,842 
Washington (Seattle). 336,661 
Michigan State 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 


Nebraska 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Barnard College 


1,455,424 
237,790 


1Exclusive of Barnard College. 
“Statistics of 1908-9. 


1920 
$4,107,537 
13,493,547 

6,650,745 
1,764,888 

869,838 
4,687,231 
4,525,498 
5,844,464 
1,623,275 
3,875,735 
3,722,950 

927,206 
2,500,887 
2,446,710 
3,916,249 
4,987,176 
1,426,163 


’Figures of expenditures not available. 


1926 
$9,133,578 
17,710,837 
18,448,302 

4,540,650 
1,713,703 
9,097,002 
6,620,477 
12,705,344 
2,236,953 
8,643,617 
6,951,539 
2,817,863 
5,416,951 
3,783,551 
6,830,272 
8,320,556 
786,539 


En dowments———__ 
Received During the Year 


1910 
$1,060,092 
238,021 
1,193,526 
29,005 


867,048 
*176,541 
83,620 


50,000 
7,851 


1920 


1926 


$956,879 $3,237,344 


8,882,491 
2,286,682 
278,705 


1,249,671 
218,145 
530,344 


89,371 
936,904 


6,684,662 
984,155 
21,419 
1,000 
3,554,063 


100,000 
4,787 


-Amount of Endowment Funds 
(Productive Funds) 


1910 


1920 


1926 


$12,532,160 $24,048,730 $45,603,713 


21,989,509 
25,845,531 
1,102,000 


14,902,070 


*3,769,547 
4,462,779 


1,048,728 


44,569,492 
39,602,238 
2,139,070 


28,364,303 
9,035,037 
7,253,926 
6,343,627 
1,329,477 

717,282 
852,301 
301,889 
896,989 
649,012 
3,860,200 
3,477,239 


76,022,426 
50,389,375 
3,741,867 
94,465 
35,303,567 
14,366,074 
10,506,506 
4,899,200 
2,687,770 
1,164,061 
1,413,779 
286,313 
937,800 
1,032,662 
7,415,911 
3,481,001 
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Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States had a total 

of approximately 500,000 stock- 
holders. Today the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
alone has more than 420,000 stock- 
holders. 

This is an instance of the amazing 
growth of saving and investment 
that has taken place in this country. 
Who are these new investors? 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph stockholders come from every 
rank and file in every state, nearly 


every town and city, in the 

land. Mechanics and mer- 

chants, teachers and bankers, 
laborers and lawyers—every station 
of life is represented in this invest- 
ment democracy. And it is a de- 
mocracy, for the average holding 
is only 26 shares. No one person 
owns as much as 1% of the total 
stock. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its associ- 
ated companies comprising the na- 
tional Bell Telephone System are 
owned by the people they serve. 
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. (aa e 
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Summer of 1928 


5 


Countries 


—All 
Expenses 


$385 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or 
Italy, France,Switzerland—witha personaliy-conducted 
COLLEGIATE TOUR. Weekly sailings during May, 
dune,July, August,1928, Congenial parties, Experienced 
guides. College orchestras on shipboard. $385 pays all 
traveling and sight-seeing expenses on sea and land— 
including round trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean passage 
on famousCanadian Pacific ships,extensive sight-seein 
pecetame, good hotel accommodations, all tips abroad. 
tineraries now ready for1928, one **most travel value 
for the money.”” Write for free illustrated booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 47, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 


via Canadian Pacific 


TO AND FROM 
OUR READERS 


HE Editor, with reasonable pride, a. 
knowledges the public response to our 
diligent efforts to improve the quality 
and broaden the usefulness of CURRENT His. 
TORY. While rigorously adhering to our fixed 
policy of printing history impartially, without 
editorial comments, six months ago we intro- 
duced a new method of treating problems of 
contemporary history. In each issue a topic 
relating to the history of today is now cov- 
ered by eight, ten and sometimes twelve dif. 
ferent writers, dealing with the question from 
varying points of view and approaching the 
problem from different angles. The writers 
selected are those whom the Editor regards 
as best qualified and most authoritative. 

Beginning with the June issue, the topics 
covered have been: June, “China’s Revolu- 
tion”; July, “Transocean Flights”; August, 
“The Truth of History”; September, “Latin 
America”; October, “The New Woman”; No- 
vember, “Ten Years of the Soviet Régime”; 
December, “The Crime Menace.” 

We begin 1928 with two interesting syn- 
posia, one dealing with “America and World 
Peace,” the other having to do with “Present: 
day Problems of Education.” 

It is intended to continue this policy. In 
February one of the topics will be an impor- 
tant and exhaustive treatment of the subject 
“A Catholic President of the United States.” 
The Catholic and the dissenting points of view 
will be presented, both being, so far as is 
possible under the regulation of the respec- 
tive churches, semi-official utterances accu- 
rately reflecting the most authoritative Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic opinion. 

That the public appreciates our efforts is 
indicated by a substantial increase in circula- 
tion. The November edition, numbering 
85,000, was completely sold out; the subscrip- 
tions received at this office in the mails dur 
ing the seventy-four days from Oct. 1 to Dee. 
13, 1927, aggregate the respectable total ot 
10,813; the December edition was increased 
to 90,000. 

k * * 


MEXICAN ANTI-CLERICALISM 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your November issue I read an article 
on “The Race Factor in Mexican Anti-Cler 
calism,” contributed by Frederick H. Mat: 
tens. In justice to my own people and to the 
people of good sense in this country, I feel 


Continued on Page xxii. 
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Continued from Page xx. 


that I must contradict his false conceptions 
and misinformation in regard to the people of 
Mexico. Allow me to state immediately that | 
am a Mexican by birth, and consequently the 
sentiments of the majority of the people can- 
not but be familiar to me, since I hold ideals 
and aspirations in common with them. 

In reference to Mr. Martens’s belief that 
race and racial traits are the most important 
factors in the explanation of “why Chris- 
tianity has been waging a losing battle in 
Mexico,” I may say that his whole article is 
based on an _ unfounded assertion. Mr. 
Martens, along with many other writers 
on the Mexican situation, is guided by preju- 
dice. The impression a person gets from read- 
ing the untruthful articles appearing in many 
papers and magazines is that all the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico are either savages or half- 
breeds, with nothing good in them. I beg to 
tell Mr. Martens that I, though perhaps an 
ignorant or savage Mexican, reverting to 
idolatry, as he would have me be, not pretend- 
ing to be an author nor giving myself the 
glory of being highly educated (and, accord- 
ing to him, without any capability to that 
end), could not, in the name of justice, ignore 
the defects of my own country, whether moral 
or otherwise, as he does, and try to find de- 
fects in other nations and exaggerate them if 
found. The Mexican, though ignorant and 
savage, is seldom guilty of trying to interpret 
other people whom he neither knows nor 
understands. 

For the benefit of Mr. Martens and others 
who perhaps have forgotten, it is a univer- 
sally admitted and acknowledged fact stated 
in geographies and encyclopedias, that the 
Mexicans belong to the Caucasian or white 
race. The predominant part of Mexico’s popu- 
lation is of Spanish descent, hence white. It is 
true, we still have full-blooded Indians, but 
they are in the minority. We can account for 
the cinnamon colored Mexicans through acci- 
dental, though natural causes, as_ climate, 
temperature, and so forth. Physically there 
is not a bit of difference between the whites 
of other countries and the whites of Mexico. 

Quite a few of those who find fault with 
the Mexicans when the opportunity presents 
itself will go to Mexico and with a hypocriti- 
cal smile, while they are being entertained 
there, will tell the people what wonderful 
things they have in Mexico, but as soon as 
they return their smile turns into a sour 
hatred for everything that is Mexican. If 
they would only look around them, they would 
not need to go to Mexico for fault-finding. 
Let them open their eyes and they will find 
ignorance, prejudice, stupidity and filth not 
only in the small villages and towns of the 
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United States; but also in the large cities, 
specially in the Southern States. . 

As it would take too long to explain the 
several causes that have brought about the 
present state of affairs in Mexico, I will limit 
myself to saying that the Mexican people owe 
the sad and ruined condition of their country 
to the selfishness and unscrupulous policy of 
foreign capital, race hatred on the part of 
some countries and religious enmity on the 
part of organizations of other countries and 
of Mexico herself. I acknowledge the fact 
that the good people of Mexico have been 
unable to solve their internal troubles, prin- 
cipally through lack of union. We are over- 
powered by the potential enemy of every 
nation—money, which when it is used for 
selfish motives means inevitably either racial 
hatred or religious intolerance. If the Mexi- 
can people would only awake to the fact that 
internal dissension never promotes progress 
and if our enemies would cease their Machia- 
vellian practices, then the good element of the 
Mexican people, which are in the majority, 
would soon rehabilitate their country and put 
jt on the solid basis of peace and progress. 
If Mexico continues to have as her rulers 
those at present in power, then the only out- 
come will be her shameful destruction and an- 
nihilation. J. R. CISNEROS. 

Chickasha, Okla. 

* 


* * 


MONTENEGRO’S FATE 
| To the Editor of Current History: 


That short article in your December num- 
ber entitled, “Montenegro Speaks,” written 
by a Prince of that country has aroused my 
feelings to a great degree. The fate of 
Montenegro has always been a mystery to 
me. If Prince Milo’s statements are true, 
why has the rest of the world allowed Serbia 
to enslave her? Who owns the claw at her 
}throat?) The cannon at her breast? Who are 
the well-paid politicians of whom he speaks? 
Where is our boasted doctrine of self-deter- 
|mination of peoples? It seems to me rather 
Fironical that this short outcry on behalf of 
| Montenegro should appear in a number of 
CURRENT History whose cover is _ headed, 
“Crime and Punishment.” What crime did 
this little unfortunate member of Europe’s 
sfamily of nations commit in order to merit 
the punishment? What prevents restoring her 
| to an independent condition? 

FRANK B. GARDNER. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

% * x 


| [The Editor assumes no responsibility for 
| Unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied by 
return postage. Anonymous communications 
| Will be disregarded, but the names of corre- 


| ’pondents will be withheld from publication 
“pon request. ] 
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have been arranged this Winter. They offer 
you the opportunity of a lifetime. Choose which 
of the beautifully equipped steamers you prefer. 
Every care has been taken to assure your com- 
fort and pleasure. Each boat has been specially 
arranged to insure ease and luxury from the 
time you leave New York. Independent trips may 
be easily arranged on fast modern vessels, 
you prefer, 


Surely you want to see: 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Oaves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park and 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 


The de luxe cruises to South Africa 
this Winter are rapidly being 
booked. You will find this trip a 
pleasurable relaxation and enjoy 
scenes and activities which will 
always remain a delightful remi- 
niscence. 


Write for detailed information 
and free booklet, ‘Resume of 
South Africa,” or send 12c, (to 
cover postage) for fully illus- 
trated travel literature. 


South African Government Bureau 
657—11 Broadway, New York City 





World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITOR oF The Annalist 


HE stock market in the second half of 
November and the first week of Decem- 
ber was subjected to an unusually large 
number of conflicting influences, some bullish, 
some bearish, and still others which were vari- 
ously interpreted. The course of the market 
itself reflected indeed a confusion of opinion 
in the speculative community; from Nov. 10 
to Dec. 6 the industrial averages moved within 
an extremely narrow range, and the railroad 
stocks, except for a spectacular but short-lived 
rally early in December, likewise failed to 
make any progress in either direction. 
Nevertheless trading continued on a broad 
scale, and special movements in individual 
stocks, as well as the influences causing them, 
served to sustain public interest in the market 
at a high pitch. The most dramatic of these 
was the placing on sale of the new Ford car, 
the first announcement of which was the signal 
for heavy short selling in General Motors, the 
market leader in most of the upswings of the 
last three years. The contention that the re- 
sumption of activity at the Ford plants 
throughout the country would prove of great 
benefit to business generally soon gained the 


upper hand, however, and the market rallied 
under the leadership of the motor accessory 


stocks. Bullish enthusiasm quickly spread 
throughout the list, extending even to General 
Motors. 

The “Ford market” proved to be of short 
duration, for on the first day of December 
came the announcement from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York of an expectedly 
large loss of gold during November. This 
news, though decidedly bearish, served merely 
to check the advance, and stocks drifted aim- 
lessly until Dec. 7, when the market opened 
weak following President Coolidge’s reiteration 
of his refusal to be a candidate for re-election. 
The bears took immediate advantage of the 
situation by launching a severe drive on recent 
speculative favorites. 

Traders found additional reason for selling 
stocks in the monthly report on steel ingot 
production in November, which made a very 
poor showing, and in the report that the 
United States Steel Corporation had reduced 
its rate of output to 63 per cent. of capacity, 
the lowest in two years and a decrease of 8 
per cent. in two weeks. This development 
brought to the fore the question as to how long 
security prices could be sustained at high 
levels in the face of declining business activity. 
Thus far the unexpected ease in the money 
market has obviously been the dominant factor 


in determining the trend of security prices, and 
interest rates have continued low despite a 
heavy gold export moveme. *. 


This movement began, it will be recalled, in 
September, when gold exports amounted to 
$24,439,000 and gold imports were only 
$12,970,000, leaving an export balance of 
$11,469,000. In October exports fell to $10, 
698,000, but imports declined to $2,056,000, so 
that there was an export balance of $8,642,000, 
In November the movement assumed still 
larger proportions, at least $53,,000,000 (com- 
plete figures are not available at this writing), 
and in addition the amount of gold earmarked 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
for foreign account was increased by $40,000,- 
000. The net withdrawals from the moretary 
stock of gold of this country in these three 
months were thus the heaviest since the early 
part of 1925 and more than offset gold im- 
ports and releases from earmarking in the 
early months of the year, so that the country’s 
stock of monetary gold showed a net loss for 
the year to Dec. 1. 


The normal effect of a heavy loss of gold, 
such as that which occurred in these three 
months, is, of course, a tightening of the 
monetary market and an advance in interest 
rates. Such a tightening the Federal Reserve 
authorities have prevented in the present in- 
stance by enlarging the amount of reserve 
bank credit in use through open market opera- 
tions in the purchase of additional quantities 
of Government securities. This action has 
served not only to keep money rates low, but 
also to give the reserve system an even more 
powerful grip on the money market, a control 
which can now be exercised without resort to 
changes in discount rates. 

It is thus apparent that security markets 
have been sustained not only by easy money 
per se, but also by knowledge of the obvious 
intention of the reserve banks of keeping rates 
at or near the present level. Against this 
comforting assurance, high Administration of- 
ficials to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
speculating and investing public began to real- 
ize the seriousness of the recession in business 
activity which began last Summer and which 
appeared to be growing progressively worse 
The latest Administration prediction of “con- 
tinued prosperity” was contained in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
public early in December, and it is interesting 
to note that the stock market completely ig- 
nored it, thus giving it precisely the attention 
it deserved. The recent recession, according 
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» Secretary Mellon’s report, has placed activi- 
ies on a basis that “conforms more nearly to 
he normal expectancy as judged from the 
regular rate of growth of the country” than 
as prevailed, on the average, for some years, 
nd which gives promise of substantial pros- 
merity in the future. ; 

Statistics on production in leading basic in- 
justries for November showed how misleading 
and at variance with the actual facts the Sec- 
hetary’s report was in that respect. The 
November output of pig iron and steel ingots, 
allowing for seasonal influences, was the low- 
est of any month since September, 1924; pig 
iron production was more than 15 per cent. 
below the “normal expectancy” for that month 
based on the post-war rate of growth, and 
steel ingot production was nearly 20 per cent. 
below its normal rate. Factory employment 
and factory payrolls throughout the country, 
also taking into account the season of the year, 
vere in October at the lowest levels since the 
Fall of 1924, when the nation was recovering 
from what was then frankly and honestly 
called a period of depression. In the third 
uarter of 1927, according to data compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
171 companies, comprising ten groups of in- 
dustrial enterprises, reported aggregate net 
earnings nearly 10 per cent. lower than in the 
hird quarter of 1926; only four groups showed 
increases, and the largest of these, the motor 
group, would have shown no increase except 
for the inclusion of the huge net profits of 
eneral Motors, which profited largely from 
he Ford shutdown. Telephone and _ public 
tility companies showed an increase of about 
6 per cent., but the aggregate net profits of 
all Class I railroads were more than 14 per 

ent. lower than in the third quarter of 1926. 
udging by the low rate of operations in many 
basic industries, the fourth quarter reports 
an hardly be expected to make as good a 
showing as those for the third quarter. Even 
he cotton textile industry, which was one of 
the high spots industrially in 1927, was cur- 
ailing operations in December, and, worst of 
all, was resorting to wage reductions as a 

eans of cutting operating expenses. 

The domestic financial situation has been 
analyzed in considerable detail partly because 
lomestic developments seem to this writer to 
be extraordinarily significant and also because 
here has been little change, so far as an ob- 
server in this country can discern at so great 
A distance, in the financial situation in other 
ountries. The event which most caught the 
bopular imagination was undoubtedly the 
urther rise in sterling exchange to the point 
Where it became profitable (with the assistance 
bf successive reductions in ocean freight rates) 


0 ship gold from this country to Great 
Pritain. 


Whether you have $100, 
$500, $1000, or more to invest, a 

careful reading of our current Investment 
Guide will prove of great benefit to you. This 
book, just off the press, is now in its 146th Semi- 
Annual Edition, its 73rd year. It points the way 
to protection and most liberalinterest return. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century every Greenebaum Safe- 


guarded Bond, principal and interest, has been 
promptly paid to investors, 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guidewilllead youto complete investment 
satistaction and service, wherever you live. Send today, 


Ask for Booklet No. 171, 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE—FOUNDED 1855 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Affiliated with Greenebaum Sons Securities 
‘orporation, New Yor! 


The electric light and pewer company 
bonds which a een i are aaa 
because the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they enjoy steady 
growth; their rates (fixed by law) are 
reasonable; meir sales are for cash; 
inventoriesaresmall and thecompanies 
operate in their respective communities 
without competition. 
You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AJ-2453 


AC.ALLYN“* COMPANY 


INCOFPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 


Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 
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Instantly 

attached 

to radia. 

tor, atany 

height, 

Three ex. 

tension arms moy- 

ing in any direction 

make Radirak a 

wonderful conve. 

pyaeks nience for drying 
things quickly—hos- 
iery, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, lingerie, etc. Arms tuck inside 

alata y when not in use. Brass, nickel-plated. 
Se for Dealers ZA 7 Rustproof. Nothing to get out of order. 


RS te nr ome 


Fine for all faraiture Bix sizes——Set of 4 for . 
10 cents—Applied with a hammer— Sent Postpaid U.S. A. $1.50 


Name inside each slide— 


AT ALL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A shelf, place for 

ties, trousers and 

eight coat hangers. 

Hangs from top of || 
door, or reverse arms 

and attach to wall or 

door by nails or 

screws. 


REMRAK 


Panco Rack i qi I) 
holds five pots quilt - bronze, $] .00 
——— rk enamel fin- 
covers can be “Uf fy Il a ec alas A place for your 
nee Soe wate “Ml plied. for shoes, can be used 
Attached to Wil. H teak, : eg : ie ia eka 
} wall or door ieee for ties or trousers. Steel, beautiful bronze 
f by 4 nails or sui ‘knee black telephone finish. Twenty inch for small 
¥ screws. Comes \ (VAAL N NWS lly 2 Seite << 1 si 
complete, \\\ Wy Postpaid doors, twenty-four inch for usual size. 
ee cs of. XN a? Everything handy when you open door. 
& x Yj . ° 
Money back if not delighted. 


with screws. 


ROBERT E. MILLER, 21 Pearl St., New York City 





